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MOM, 
DO I HAF’TA? 


+ haf RTNGR HAI ne 1 it dak, ARE S Cao 5 


ES, son, and make it a good bath, 
too. One that does a real job of get- 
ting you clean. 


That’s the sort of bath every grain of wheat 
gets before it is milled into one of Inter- 
national’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’* Flours. It’s a 
complete bath that gives a thorough drench- 
ing, scouring and rinsing. 


Almost a million gallons of water a day are 
used in International’s 20 great mills to 
get the wheat clean. The result is a cleaner, 
brighter flour with a higher standard of 
purity. 


This thorough cleansing of the wheat is 
just one of International’s rigid milling 
specifications designed to bring you finer 
flours that will make your loaf the “best 
loaf in your market.” 


*TRADEMARK 
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Producing 94,000 Cut. Daily, 
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ea the splicing of rope seems far removed from the milling 
of flour. But Pillsbury milling history reaches back to a 
time when many flour mills were powered by running streams... . and, 
appropriately, the famous Pillsbury “A” Mill in Minneapolis 

still draws power from the mighty Mississippi. Gigantic rope drives 
convey the power to modern milling machinery. The drive 
shown here develops 1600 horsepower and uses more than a mile of 
rope—which skilled specialists must keep at proper tension, 
examine for wear, and replace when necessary. To 

these members of the Pillsbury staff of milling experts, a 
salute for their little-known but essential part in producing 

flour worthy of the fame behind the name... 


It takes good people to make good products 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


rc - a agg P M4 eS ® 

ae ees ee Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Frrzpatrickx, Vice Pres. | 

F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 3 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisToPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 






Waene bhai ! CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


‘=a 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta ‘ 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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“Diamond D” “!siigsssiccerée || J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 100%. 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills. In t Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
ae DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 

















Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, Iowa Six States 
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RED RIVER MILLING 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


CERES CERES 
SPRING WHEAT 


BREAD FLOURS 





Dependable 





Milled exclusively from the choicest 


DURUM FANCY 
PATENT FLOURS 


Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats © 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘“GuuTeN,”’ Melbourne 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 











ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Chicago, lil. 
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Cable AGdree: Farvheim 


aa) GRAIN - 
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= Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








HHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Toronto, Ont. and Vancouver, B. C. 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR?” Toronto, Canada 





SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 








WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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OW your brand 
7 larder... 











A new width is available in Bemis Band-Label. The wider band has 
fifty per cent more depth . .. fifty per cent more printing surface for 
your brand. It’s just introduced by Bemis and can be had on cotton 
bags of over-fifty-pound size. 


With this new, wider, 15-inch band plus the Butt Band-Label recently > 


developed by Bemis, your brand can be more profitable than ever. In 
warehouses or in stores, identification is easy. No matter how the bags 
“AMERICA’S No: 1 
BAG MAKER” 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


are stacked your brand is bound to show—sharp and colorful Front, 

Back, and Sides on the large center Band-Label, and at the Bottom, 

Baltimore * Boise ¢ Boston * Brooklyn ¢ Buffalo « Charlotte # Chicago @ Cleveland « Denver © Detroit « East Pepperell « Houston © Indianapolis ¢ Jacksonville, Fla. + Kansas City « Los Angeles ¢ Louisville « Memphis « Minneapolis » Mobile 
New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk * Okidhoma City « Omaho « Peoria « Phoenix © Pittsburgh © St. Louis « Salina « Salt Lake City « San Francisco + Seattle « Vancouver, Wash. « Wichita « Wilmington, Calif. 


too, on Butt Band-Label. 
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ARNOLD 


SS 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














| TOPPER 
‘FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











e 
Snow Lily 
Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 


933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


$T. Lou 
Cable Address: SAXONMILL 


' 
100th ANNIVERSARY —1849-1949 








Vietor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











Evans Milling Co. 
» INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A consistent best seller in the South, the 
Pullman loaf is also popular with consumers 




















in many other major markets of the nation. 


And for restaurant and sandwich trade in all markets, the quality 
Pullman is a “must” in the bakers production schedule. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” are well known in the 
bakeries where Pullman breads of highest quality and uniform baking are the 
rule. For COMMANDER-LARABEE Flours, from the great family of Com- 
mander and Larabee Mills, are milled from finest selected wheats by “the men 


who know”, specialists in bakers flours exclusively. 


For your special baking requirements, as well as your day-to-day 
production, use COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” and be sure of 


\ best baking results. 






ander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kenses City 











\ COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffale 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS « MINNESOTA 

















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
° 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
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entennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
OUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
P 
ac 

BL 


RAMID CONE FLOUR 
TENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
ESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE + RITZVILLE » PORTLAND 




















ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiLTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


WESTERN MILLING Co. OROWN 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
ser Witten whea Pane MILLS 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
, ORBCON 


103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE Millers of High 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL Grade Bakers, 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: : 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

43 Se eee Spring Patent 

LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent = 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS Grain Merchants = Flour Millers 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


ee 7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“s ics Geiedation 4 Siesta 


DIXIE- PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


: ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


MILLS CO. whee ae iine FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,0Q0 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee _ 


‘One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS « CRACKERS « CAKE 
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— PEAK STANDARD 
FLOUR QUALITY 


Like a mountain peak towering over 
its fellows, SUPER-FLOUR quality 
stands out. A fine short patent from 
selected hard winter wheats of proven 
baking merit, SUPER-FLOUR is a 
sound foundation for a top-notch loaf. 
The extra baking values of SUPER- 
FLOUR are easily evident to the 
baker and bread buyer alike .. . and 
you'll like the way this superior flour 
adapts itself to your shop procedures. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
a Quality Millers Since 1879 











J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D, TINKLEPAUGH 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLER’S OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 
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MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG ; CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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Be ip 64-22 good” hour! 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS —7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


“dhe beautiful, tasty breads that are made 

with I-H flours are a perfect reflection of 

the fine quality we build into ISMERTA 

and other I-H brands .. . a reflection, too, 

of the careful selection of. better baking 
maha ipey dase Rene wheats and the skillful milling that keeps 
the Millers National Advertising Program I-H flours at the top. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. : 
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Flour Promotion Wins Firm Support 





SECOND YEAR OF LONG RANGE 
PROGRAM GETS MNF SEND-OFF 


$350,000 on Hand for 1950 Program; Federation to Con- 
tinue Campaign on Basis of Six Tenths of a 
Cent Cwt. on 1948 Output 


CHICAGO — The Millers Long 
Range Program to win more custom- 
ers for flour was given an enthusi- 
astic send-off on the second year 
of the campaign, following a presenta- 
tion of the accomplishments of the 
program before the convention of 
the Millers National Federation 
May 10. 

Joseph C. Beaven, president of the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, and 
chairman of the federation’s long 
range committee, pointed out that 
the task of enlisting new flour cus- 
tomers is a difficult one, but that 
progress has been made as a result 
of the intensive campaign being car- 
ried on by the millers. 

Mr. Beaven reported that the com- 
mittee now has $350,000 on hand for 
use in 1950, with adequate funds 
available to carry out the program 
planned for the balance of 1949. 

To support the program, it was 
voted to continue the work on the 
basis of a six tenths of a cent cwt. 
on 1948 flour production, payable in 
1949 for use in 1950, subject to a 
75% sign up. The new rate of assess- 
ment represents a drop from eight 
tenths of a cent, when the program 
first got under way. 

Details of the accomplishments 
and objectives of the campaign were 
given the millers by Lloyd Elling- 
wood, director of the long range 
program, and John R. Kinsey, in 
charge of publicity. The program to 
date is described in a special arti- 
cle on page 20 of this issue. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the federation, Charles 
Ritz, president of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and John 
J. Vanier, president of the Western 
Star Mills Co., Salina, were reelect- 
ed vice chairmen. 

Two new members were named to 
the executive committee: Al V. Imbs, 
president of the J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis, and C. A. Quarnberg, 
president of the Tri-State Milling 
Co., Rapid City, S.D. Mr. Imbs re- 
places Lee Bowman, secretary of the 





Convention Features 


Long Range Program Wins 
Support 


John Locke Analyzes Indus- 

try’s Problems 
Exporters Revise By-Laws. .Page 11 
USDA Plans Flour Subsidy. .Page 11 


Federation Bulletins, Book- 
lets and Briefs ......!....Page 18 


Technical Department Activi- 


gram Cited .............. 20 
Corn Millers Federation 
DD cies Bonet daceseren Page 33 








STAFF COVERAGE 

News and editorial reporting of the 
annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation in Chicago, May 
9-11, has been provided for readers 
of The Northwestern Miller by the 
following members of its staff: Car- 
roll K. Michener, managing editor; 
Milton B. Kihlstrum, news editor; 8S. 
O. Werner, Chicago manager; Martin 
E. Newell, associate manager, Kan- 
sas City. 





Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, 
Mo., and Mr. Quarnberg replaces Hen- 
ry Kuehn, vice president and co-man- 
ager, King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis. 

Other members of the executive 
committee are: John Locke, presi- 
dent of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, chairman; Joseph C. Beaven, 





president of Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago; William P. Bomar, president 
of Bewley Mills, Inc., Fort Worth; 
Henry H. Cate, president and general 
manager, Flour Mills of America, 
Kansas City; Howard W. Files, vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Earl J. Heseman, president, 
Igleheart Brothers, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind.; G. S. Kennedy, vice president, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Fred J. Lingham, president, Federal 
Mill, Inc., Lockport, N.Y.; Ward Ma- 
gill, president, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, and I. E. Woodard, chair- 
man, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis. 

C. D. McKenzie, president, McKen- 
zie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., was re- 
elected to a three-year term on the 
retirement committee. 


Staff Renamed 

Staff officers of the federation 
were renamed. They are: -Herman 
Steen, vice president and secretary; 
Herman Fakler, vice president; Hill 
Clark, treasurer, and Rondal Huff- 
man, assistant secretary. 

Dues were continued at .0013¢ cwt. 
of wheat flour, the same rate in ef- 
fect for the past 11 years. 

The finance committee suggested 
that a reduction could be made in 
operating expenses, without curtail- 
ing services currently offered. It was 

(Continued on page 36) 





CCC Continues to Buy Wheat 
Despite Heavy Loan Defaults 


WASHINGTON—Government buy- 
ers remained in grain markets last 
week, accumulating 1,296,915 bu. 
wheat among other purchases to keep 
pipelines filled. It had been predicted 
in some quarters that once the gov- 


ernment took over loan stocks, it 


would no longer require open market 
lots. 

Substantial amounts of defaulted 
loan wheat are being moved to ex- 
port terminals, since this wheat can 
be priced to Economic Cooperation 
Administration nations at cost under 
the new ECA authorization amend- 
ment to the 1948 act, in the opinion 
of USDA officials. Some ECA offi- 
cials disagree on this pricing inter- 
pretation, however. 


It is also likely that government 
buying of wheat from the new crop 
will continue, since the 1949-50 crop 
year export program will be another 
large operation, 

Of the total quantity of wheat 
listed under government procurement 
last week was an item of approxi- 
mately 20,000 bu. wheat obtained un- 
der the loan program defaults. All 
sorghums listed as purchased last 
week represented this commodity 
obtained under loan defaults. 

“The Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought 2,683,430 bu. wheat, corn, 
barley, rye and grain sorghums dur- 
ing the period from noon of April 29 
through May 6. No flour was bought. 

(Continued on page 40) 


Rep. Keefe Asks 
Investigation of 
Chemicals in Food 


WASHINGTON —: Rep. Frank B. 
Keefe (R., Wis.) has demanded that 
Congress launch an investigation of 
the use of certain chemical ingre- 
dients in food products which have 
not been proved harmless to humans. 
He included in his charge that these 
chemical synthetics had been used 
in bakery products, candy, peanut 
butter and salad dressings. He alleged 
that the “use of these synthetic prod- 
ucts had diminished the use of milk, 
eggs and animal shortenings in food 
products.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Winter Wheat Crop 
Estimated at 
1,021,476,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Government esti- 
mates predict a winter wheat out- 
turn of 1,021,476,000 bu., the second 
largest crop on record. If the spring 
wheat crop equals a normal yield of 
approximately 300,000,000 bus., the 
total supply will be approximately 
1,321,000,000 bu. 

An outturn of this indicated size 
virtually assures the imposition of 
acreage restrictions on the 1950 
wheat crop. 

Winter wheat yields per acre are 
now indicated at 18.4 bu., as com- 
pared with 18.7 bu. last year. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SENATE TO AIR CHARGES 
OF CCC FUND SHORTAGE 


WASHINGTON—Steps to bring 
about complete investigations of 
charges of a $366 million shortage 
in Commodity Credit Corp. funds 
have been started here by the Sen- 
ate Investigating Committee. 

Since there is no appropriation 
asked for the investigation the Sen- 
ate committee can proceed without 
waiting for a vote on the Williams 
proposal. 














CCC Rashing Wheat to Gulf in Large 
Volume in Effort to Beat New Harvest 


KANSAS CITY—Wheat movement 
to the Gulf at the rate of two million 
bushels daily is being undertaken at 
present by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in an effort to get as much of 
the government-owned wheat out of 
the winter wheat area as possible 
before the new crop harvest begins. 

Success of the venture will be de- 
termined by how long Gulf facilities 
will be able to handle the influx of 
CCC wheat, the size of the new crop, 
availability of boxcars and the tim- 
ing of the 1949 harvest. Grain men 
in the Southwest believe that so many 
if’s are attached to the move that it 
will be a miracle if the government 


carries out its promise to get the 
1948 loan defaulted wheat out of the 
way without a hitch. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads in Washington estimated that 
in the first five days following the 
April 30 default date, the government 
ordered out 6,300 cars of wheat to 
the Gulf. This movement handled ap- 
proximately 11 million bushels of 
wheat. 

Ralph E. Clark, manager of the 
closed car section of the AAR, said 
that origination of the cars which 
were ordered out was about equally 
divided among Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma. 

The trade believes that if the two 


million-bushel pace is not speeded up, 
it will leave storage space far below 
normal at harvest time. Because of 
concern over the growing wheat glut 
in the Southwest, Sen. Clyde M. Reed 
(R., Kansas) is planning to call a 
meeting of senators from the win- 
ter wheat states, Department of Agri- 
culture officials and railroad men next 
week to discuss the problem. 

An ambitious ocean shipping pro- 
gram is planned by the government 
for May. Ninety-one ships are sched- 
uled to move out of Gulf ports in 
that month. This will be the first 
month in over a year that the set 
goal for Gulf shipments will be 
reached or overtaken. 
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CHICAGO—John L. Locke, presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, disclaimed pessimism as to the 
state of his industry as he addressed 
the association’s 47th annual conven- 
tion May 10. He discounted the prob- 
lem of excess capacity, which he said 
had been a condition faced by flour 
millers in the U.S. for more than 
40 years, during which time there 
have been both fat years and lean 
years. 

Excess capacity, said Mr. Locke, 
does not necessarily control earnings, 
and it would be utterly impossible to 
adjust capacity to production on such 
a basis as to eliminate excess. 
Liquidation of capacity, however, 
must continue, he said, in order to 
bring production down to the point 
at which it can find a profitable 
market. 

Millers, said Mr. Locke, must not 
be encouraged to believe some for- 
tunate condition will bail them out. 
Commodities, he reminded the con- 
vention, are at high levels, and cer- 
tain inventory losses, protein and 
variety premiums cannot be hedged. 
Feed prices are unnaturally high in 
relation to other available supplies. 
Operating profits from bulk flour 
sales alone, he said, are nonexistent, 
and he could see nothing ahead to 
encourage the most optimistic to be- 
lieve unexpected speculative gains 
are just around the corner. 


Aware of Gloom 


“I am well acquainted with the 
gloom that prevails today,” said Mr. 
Locke. “There seems to be a wide- 
spread impression among _ millers 
that there has been a tremendous 
decline in flour production from the 
level which existed in 1947. It is true 
there has been some decline, but this 
does not justify much of this pes- 
simistic talk. Flour production in the 
calendar year 1948 was off 9% from 
the 1947 level, but it is generally 
overlooked that the 1948 output was 
the second largest in history. It ex- 
ceeded 1946 and all other previous 
years. 

“In some other lines of business 
the volume in 1948 was not up to 
that of 1947. Flour milling was quite 
conspicuous, for although its produc- 
tion remained very high, its earn- 
ings shrank almost out of sight. This 
was not the case with at least some 
other lines of shrinking volume. Some 
millers attribute the failure of the 
industry to show good earnings in 
1948 to the fliers taken on millfeed 
values during the first half of the 
year. It is true that flour sales at 
fictitious feed prices prior to the 
late January break, and the booking 
of flour on the high feed prices 
which existed before the mid-June 
millfeed break, occasioned some se- 
vere losses. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that these losses were 
minor compared with the losses tak- 
en by the industry through unrealis- 
tic relations of sales prices to costs 
throughout the year. 

“In the words of Hollywood, 1948 
was a supercolossal year in every 
respect except earnings. The volume 
of flour production in 1948 would 
have been regarded as a miller’s 
dream, like the Indian’s happy hunt- 
ing ground, had it occurred any time 
prior to 1947. At the same time, we 
have seen flour mills go out of oper- 
ation whose combined capacity would 
total 25 to 30 million sacks a year, 
approximately five million by fire and 
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John Locke Terms Faulty Pricing 
Main Cause of Mills’ Troubles 





John L. Locke 


HEAD MAN—President of the Mill- 
ers National Federation is John L. 
Locke, president and general manag- 
er of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle. His address was a feature 
of the opening session of the feder- 
ation’s convention in Chicago, May 
10. Mr. Locke is serving his second 
term as the MNF president. 





the balance through shutdowns. These 
totals do not include the reduction 
through realistic policies of adjust- 
ing operating schedules to a 5-day 
week. 

“Some of those who have shut 
down mills had said: ‘We cannot 
make flour at present prices without 
eating into the previous year’s earn- 
ings and accumulated surplus. We 
are better off to shut down and dis- 
tribute accumulation than to con- 
tinue under present conditions.’ Oth- 
ers have said, ‘We will shut down 
our least efficient units and supply 
the reduced market from our more 
modern, better located mills.’. And 
others say, ‘We can’t afford to make 
flour at present prices, but no one 
else can either, so something will 
come along to turn poor sales into 
profitable conversions.’ 


Liquidations Substantial 


“We have seen a substantial li- 
quidation of milling capacity in each 
of these three groups, the first two 


voluntarily, and the hopeful third 
involuntary. I think there will be 
more liquidation. I do not believe we 
can have the outlets for 276 million 
sacks a year as compared with a 
prewar normal of 200 million sacks. 
In spite of increased domestic popu- 
lation, increasing foreign opportuni- 
ties, still-heavy government buying 
and the effects of a successful long 
range program, I do not believe we 
can find profitable markets for one 
third more flour than prewar. 

“During the 40-year period in which 
excess milling capacity is known to 
have been talked about in the in- 
dustry, millers have experienced both 
fat periods and lean periods. Excess 
milling capacity has not prevented 
some substantial fortunes from hav- 
ing been made in the milling busi- 
ness. In fact, there probably are not 
more than two crop years in the 
entire time when the average of the 
industry may have produced red fig- 
ures—1920-21 and 1937-38. There are 
many companies that will be in the 
red when the 1948-49 figures are add- 
ed up. 

“There: was no excess capacity 
whatever in the last half of 1947, 
and yet by October of that year, mill 
recoveries over material costs had 
shrunk very sharply from the level 
which existed six months earlier. 
There was practically no excess or 
idle capacity in the industry during 
the first half of 1948, and in that 
period mill recoveries over material 
costs were continuing to tumble 
downward, On the other hand, there 
was a lot of excess capacity in such 
years as 1938-39 and 1941-42, and the 
industry made pretty respectable 
earnings. : 


Must Retain Excess 


“It would be utterly impossible to 
adjust capacity to production on such 
a basis that there would be no ex- 
cess. It probably would not be pos- 
sible to do this within a safety fac- 
tor of 10% theoretical excess capac- 
ity, and yet 2% of excess capacity 
seems to have almost as much effect 
upon the earnings of the industry as 
does 20 or 25% excess capacity. 
Many other industries have learned 
to live with excess capacity. 

“There has always been a flour 
milling industry and there always 
will be. There has always been an 
opportunity in the milling industry 
and there is today. There is an op- 
portunity for those millers who sell 
their flour, but in addition, sell those 
things that are just as important as 





Raymond Bleier Named to Head 
New York Bakers’ Association 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. — Raymond 
Bleier, White Star Baking Co., Roch- 
ester, was elected president of the 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers at the annual 
convention of the group held here 
May 8-10. He replaces George Cron, 
Cron Bros., Inc., Richmond Hill, re- 
tiring president. 

The convention, based on the theme 
“Revitalizing the Bakery,” featured 





a well. balanced program offering 
three solidly ‘packed sessions of pro- 


- fessional counsel on all phases of the 


retail baking industry. Speakers cov- 
ered store exteriors, interiors, fix- 
tures, lighting, sales aids, production, 
personnel training and advertising 
and selling. 

A smorgasbord party, picnic out- 
ing and a lilac banquet and festival 
dance highlighted the social side of 
the annual meeting. 

More than 300 registrants repre- 
senting 26 states attended the con- 
vention. 
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the flour itself. They sell service, 
availability of supplies, distribution 
outlets well stocked with ample mer- 
chandising tools, promotion, profit to 
merchant and satisfaction to the con- 
sumer, new products and progressive 
improvements. They sell uniformity, 
tolerance and control. They sell a 
background of research that begins 
in the wheat fields and ends with the 
baked product, whether that bread 
be baked in one of the highly-mech- 
anized, scientifically-controlled, mod- 
ern and spotlessly clean bakeries we 
serve, or whether it be from the oven 
of a blushing bride. This service has 
a value that has justified its prac- 
tical importance to the consumers of 
our products. 

“The sales of most of the mills 
here have been predicated upon the 
recognition that such. service has a 

(Continued on page 35) 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Administration 
Revises Plans on 
Labor Legislation 


WASHINGTON—After losing its 
fight to wipe the Taft-Hartley Act 
off the books, the administration is 
making a sharp about-face on its 
plans to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. After a coalition passed the 
Wood bill, which was a slightly wa- 
tered version of the Taft-Hartley 
Law, the administration swung 
enough votes to have that bill re- 
turned to committee for further 
study. 

But it exposed the weak position 
of the administration on the labor 
legislative front. Rep. John Lesinski 
(D., Mich.), who has been directing 
the fight to put through the Taft- 
Hartley repealer and a broad revi- 
sion of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, conceded his inability to ‘get 
any favorable action on his plans at 
this session and stated that he would 
present a simple proposal to amend 
the present fair labor act to bring 
the minimum wage up to 75¢ per 
hour. 

If this plan is followed the “area 
of production” definition will remain 
as at present, as well as the overtime 
wage provisions. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 
TO ADD TO LOADING DOCK 


WINONA, MINN.—The Bay State 
Milling Co. has started construction 
of a 400-foot loading dock adjacent 
to its 10,000-sack mill which will per- 
mit spotting 18 boxcars for loading 
out flour. The dock will have a sheet 
metal canopy over it. 

Construction of the dock will re- 
quire relocating the railroad siding 
tracks and temporary tracks will be 
laid soon to accommodate the mill 
during the time the dock is being 
built. 

The sacked flour will be moved 
from the packing department to the 
dock on two conveyor belts. The flour 
sacks will be tripped on to Ottumwa 
Box Car Loaders from the conveyor 
belt, completing the mechanical han- 
dling process. 

The construction work is being 
done by the Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City. It is ex- 
pected that the dock will be com- 
pleted by July 1. The work is being 
done under the supervision of R. R. 
Brotherton, superintendent of the 
mill. 
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EXPORTERS AMEND BY-LAWS TO 
PERMIT MEETING COMPETITION 


Groups Within Association May Enter Into Price Control 
Transactions Under Webb-Pomerene Act; M. F. 
Mulroy Reelected President for Second Term 


CHICAGO—Steps were taken at 
the annual meeting of the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Assn. to strengthen the 
position of U.S. mills in the growing 
competition for export flour business 
and to broaden the scope of the or- 
ganization’s activities. 

By-laws of the. association were 
amended at its May 8 convention to 
enable groups within the FMEA to 
enter into such transactions as price 
control, bag differentials, terms of 
sale and credit, control under the 
terms of the~Webb-Pomerene Act. 
The groups will be able to act as 
the selling agents for mills or to ac- 
quire flour from member mills and 
resell for export. 

The changes in the by-laws to ex- 
tend the functions of the association 
to separate groups of members were 
proposed by the Webb-Pomerene 
committee, which was charged with 
the responsibility of developing in- 
formation as to the extent to which 
FMEA would operate under the act. 

Investigation was made with the 
federal Trade Commission along with 
proper legal advice, Gaylord C. Whip- 
ple, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and 
chairman of the committee, pointed 
out in presenting the proposed 
changes to the members. 


Price Agreements Approved 


The FMEA can fix prices and per- 
form any of the other functions re- 
ferred to as long as there is no de- 
liberate attempt to eliminate compe- 
tition of a non-member of the group 
and provided there is coercive action 
to compel non-mémbers to conform, 
it was pointed out. 

The enabling clauses in the by- 
laws, adopted as amendments to the 
by-laws, are as follows: ‘ 

“In the course of such trade, the 
association may, to the extent and 
under the conditions determined by 
the board of directors (1) act as a 
clearing house for information as to 
prices, markets, shipping conditions, 


, tariffs, government regulations, and 


other conditions, affecting export 
trade; (2) act as an agency to sell, 
for its members, products to be ex- 
ported from this country; (3) assist 
its members in completing export 
sales, arranging for transportation, 
and other details connected with ex- 
port trade; (4) act as a clearing 
house for agreements among mem- 
bers on terms, conditions and prices 
in connection with export sales. 
“Solely for the purpose of engag- 
ing in export trade, the members of 
the association may, to the extent 
determined by the by-laws or by the 
board of directors, form into separate 
groups, and each of such groups may, 
in the course of export trade, and 
to the extent authorized by the by- 
laws or by the board of directors, 
perform the same functions for the 
members of the group as the associ- 
ation itself may perform for all of 
its members. The policies and activi- 
ties of such groups shall be subject 


to the supervision and control of the 
board of directors. Each group shall 
be represented by at least one mem- 
ber on the board of directors. 

“The members of this association 
may, in the course of export trade, 
either as an association or by groups, 
agree among themselves on terms, 
conditions and prices in connection 
with export sales, subject to such 
limitations as the board of directors 
may prescribe.” 


Group Action Sanctioned 


Two or more members of the 
FMEA may form a group, select a 
chairman and a secretary and per- 
form the same functions for mem- 
bers of the group as the association 
may perform for its members. 

Steps are being taken by members 
of the association in the. Pacific 
Northwest and the Buffalo area to 
form exporting groups, and other 
such agencies are likely to material- 
ize in the spring and hard winter 
wheat areas. 

The outlook for flour exports is not 
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FMEA to Strengthen U. S. Position 





bright, Leroy K. Smith, head of the 
grain branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, stated in an 
informal question and answer session 
with the export millers. 

Mr. Smith saw the possibility of 
wheat exports, including flour, reach- 
ing 400 to 500 million bushels next 
year, but he also predicted increased 
difficulties in the flour export trade. 
Current buying is at about one third 
the rate of last year, he pointed out, 
and there is an increased demand 
for wheat shipments instead of flour. 
The army particularly is showing a 
preference for wheat, he said, and 
the new ECA Act, of course, cuts 
the flour minimum in half. Mr. Smith 
confirmed the report of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. selling policy on de- 
faulted loan wheat, in which the CCC 
intends to stick to a break-even 
standard based on the loan price, plus 
warehousing costs, handling and in- 
terest charges. (The CCC plan is de- 
scribed in detail in a news story on 
page 13 of this issue.) 

CCC wheat is being pushed from 
country elevators first so that farm- 
ers will be able to deliver their 
new harvest. Considerable quantities 
are being moved from terminals into 
export position. Record shipments are 
being shipped from the Gulf, Mr. 
Smith stated. About 100 cargoes a 
month are now moving, compared 
with 50 or 55 a few months ago. 

Mr. Smith reported that an order 
for resealing farm stored 1948 wheat 
under the loan program is now await- 
ing executive approval. Although 





M. F. Mulroy 


. reelected FMEA president... 


there are about 65 million bushels 
stored on farms, he thought that no 
more than 4 or 5 million bushels 
would be resealed. The crop outlook 
in the Southwest is so favorable, 
he pointed out, that farmers will 
need all available space to store 
their crops. In the Northwest, where 
the outlook is less favorable, there 
may be some resealing, he indicated. 
(Continued on page 40) 





Money for July-September Flour 
Purchases Seen by ECA Officials 


WASHINGTON—Money for flour 
procurement during the July-Septem- 
ber period will be available from 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion funds, if appropriated, during 
June, top officials of that agency 
told The Northwestern Miller this 
week. This means that orders for 
third quarter flour purchases on the 
basis of 12.5% of wheat procurement 
authorized may be booked to ECA 
nations in June this year instead of 
July as in 1948. 

This same source revealed that 
in addition to an announced procure- 
ment authorization of $900,000 for 
flour for the French overseas terri- 
tories an additional $500,000 authori- 
zation has been approved for the Bel- 
gian Congo for the April-June period 
of this year. 


Flour authorization under ECA 
funds for the second quarter of this 
year are reported as running at the 
rate of 18% averaged over the first 
six months of the calendar year. For 
the second quarter flour procure- 
ment authorizations by ECA are re- 
ported at approximately 13.5% of 
the wheat exports authorized. 

With every indication of increas- 
ing popularity of the economy axe 
in the Senate, it appears that the 
10% cut in Economic Cooperation 
Administration funds will be forth- 
coming after House hearings on the 
subject are completed shortly. 

ECA officials have been spending 
most of their time before the House 
Appropriations Committee to recon- 
cile their requests with present price 
levels. It is not expected that a cut 





USDA Plans Export Flour Subsidy 
for Quota Under Wheat Agreement 


CHICAGO—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has plans under way 
for an export subsidy on flour to cover sales made under the proposed Inter- 


national Wheat Agreement. 


LeRoy K. Smith, head of the grain branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, told export millers at the May 8 meeting of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. that current plans are for a daily subsidy 
announcement to apply only on the 168 million bushels that the U.S. is com- 
mitted to sell under the terms of the wheat agreement. 

The subsidy will be necessary, Mr. Smith said, so that mills can compete 
on the $1.80 maximum price stipulated in the proposed agreement. 

Congress will be asked to provide the enabling legislation to pay the 


subsidy, Mr. Smith said. 


‘in funds will affect the volume of 


grains, flour or oil seeds which will 
be exported under the ECA pro- 
grams in the coming fiscal year 
1949-50. 

Responsible officials give the fol- 
lowing index of grain exports which 
in turn provide guidance in regard 
to prospective flour exports and ad- 
ditions to domestic millfeed supplies. 
Under the wheat agreement there is 
the expected guaranteed volume of 
168 million bushels, of which roughly 
two thirds will be to ECA nations. 
In addition there will be a western 
German demand of approximately 
133 million bushels, of which ap- 
proximately 120 million bushels will 
come from the U.S. The balance may 
be obtained from Argentina. 


Japan is slated for a wheat import 
requirement of 50 million bushels. 
Of the ECA financed portion of the 
foregoing, there is indicated a mini- 
mum flour export guarantee on the 
basis of the 12.5% mandate of nearly 
30 million bushels wheat equivalent. 
This estimate is reached by adding 
the ECA nations in the wheat agree- 
ment with a total of about 112 mil- 
lion bushels and the western Ger- 
many requirement from U.S. sources 
of 120 million bushels. 

The foregoing must not be con- 
sidered a maximum since it is pos- 
sible that, under the wheat agreement, 
additional flour may move outside 
the ECA sphere or that even the 
12.5% level could be increased ad- 
ministratively. 
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ECA-USDA War Over Wheat Pricing 
May Go to White House for Ruling 


WASHINGTON—An inter-agency 
battle between the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture looms over 
interpretation of the recently passed 
amendment to the ECA act of 1948. 
The fight involves the pricing of com- 
modities obtained by the USDA un- 
der defaulted loan program, which 
have been taken over at price levels 
that are higher now or are expected 
to be higher than the prevailing 
market price for the new crop grains. 

In amending the ECA act Congress 
in Sec. 112 (L) stated that ‘‘no funds 
authorized for the purposes of this 
title shall be used for the purchase 
in bulk of any commodities (other 
than commodities procured or in the 
possession of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. pursuant to price support pro- 
grams required by law) at prices 
higher than the market price pre- 
vailing in the U.S. at the time of 
purchase, adjusted for differences in 
the cost of transportation to destina- 
tion, quality and terms of payment.” 


Interpretations Conflict 


At the USDA and other places 
this has been interpreted as mean- 
ing that the USDA could price out 
its old crop wheat obtained under 
defaulted loans to ECA at its costs. 

In unofficial quarters this inter- 
pretation is seen as an effort on the 
part of the USDA to boost its budget 
to the extent that it could pass on 
higher than market priced inven- 
tories to the ECA. 

ECA officials say that this provi- 
sion of the amendment to the ECA 
act of 1948 is merely permissive. 

ECA officials are unwilling to ac- 
cept, even from a_ government 
agency, the inference that the re- 
construction agency is to be stamped 
as a dumping vehicle for surplus ag- 
ricultural commodities. One of the 
greatest problems facing ECA in Eu- 
rope against Communist propaganda 
has been that the ECA program has 
been purely a dumping ground for 
U.S. farm surpluses. 

In answer to the USDA interpreta- 





Belgium, Denmark 
and Army Granted 
Grain Allocations 


WASHINGTON — The. following 
supplemental allocations were ap- 
proved during the two weeks ended 
April 29 by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture: 

1. 73,000 long tons of wheat allo- 
cated to Belgium—PMA procure- 
ment, April-June shipment. 

2. 55,000 long tons of coarse grains 
allocated to Denmark—PMA pro- 
curement, April-June shipment. It is 
expected that this allocation will be 
taken as 30,000 tons of corn and 25,- 
000 tons of barley. 

3. 100,000 long tons of wheat al- 
located to the Department of the 
Army for April-June shipment to 
Japan—PMA procurement. 

4. 154,300 100-lb. bags of milled 
rice allocated to Venezuela—com- 
mercial procurement. 

5. The “block” allocation of milled 
rice to Europe was increased from 
352,700 100-Ib. bags to 529,000 bags. 
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tion of the amended ECA act; ECA 
officials cite Sec. 112(E), which states 
in part that taking into  con- 
sideration other factors, “but in no 
event shall the sales price’”—for CCC 
commodities—“be higher than the 
domestic market price at such time 
and place of delivery as determined 
by the secretary of agriculture and 
the secretary of agriculture may pay 
not to exceed 50% of such sales price 
as authorized.” 

ECA officials note that this last 
quoted paragraph from the original 
ECA act is mandatory while the 
amended version is purely permissive. 


May Swap Old for New 


However, it appears that USDA 
may make physical delivery of the 


old crop higher priced wheat to ECA 
nations and substitute new crop pur- 
chases to its inventory account. 
This matter is seen as one of ma- 
jor policy determination at the top 
policy level of the government. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan has already demonstrated 
his influence at the White House 
and on this assumption it might ap- 


pear that he will prevail over the- 


ECA officials. ¢ 

On the other hand, the recent sales 
policy declaration of USDA in regard 
to disposition of grain stocks ob- 
tained under defaulted loans may 
boomerang and bring such embar- 
rassment to USDA that it will have 
to give in to the interpretation of 
the ECA by ECA officials. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





WASHINGTON — After Congress 
rebuffed the administration’s attempt 
to jam through the Taft-Hartley Law 
repealer, leaving the administration’s 
labor contingent with the problem of 
rewriting a labor bill acceptable to 
the divergent elements between now 
and adjournment, the chairman of the 
House Labor Com- 
mittee, John Les- 
inski (D., Mich.) 
announced that ef- 
forts to amend the 
Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in this 
Congress would be 
limited to an 
amendment to the 
present law to 
bring the mini- 
mum wage up to 
75¢ an hour. The 
prospect is that 
unless there is a marked turn-about 
in sentiment that this will be the 
most that will be accomplished at 
this session. 

The Senate may be able to bring 
out some amended form of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, but the changes are 
not likely to be anything as sweeping 
as the President has demanded and 
Maurice Tobin, secretary of labor, 
has so confidently predicted. 

Other legislation affecting the 
grain, milling and feed industries is 
marked for varying fates. There is a 
strong likelihood that Congress will 
pass the Myers Bill which would 
grant a moratorium of 15 months on 
prosecution under the anti-trust laws 
for what are now held to be viola- 
tions of these laws by use of basing 
point price systems, if these sales 
practices are not the result of con- 
spiracy on the part of the users. 
There is substantial support for this 
breathing spell, and since it is spon- 
sored by an influential Democrat it 
seems assured of congressional ap- 
proval. 

Accepts CCC Charter 

Amending of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. charter seemed certain of 
passage by the House after the Sen- 
ate had accepted the amended char- 
ter with some slight modifications. 
The amended charter gives CCC the 
right to own real property and it es- 
tablishes a seven-man board of direc- 
tors to be appointed by the President 
and to be confirmed by the Senate. 





John Cipperly 


By John Cipperly 





The Senate-approved bill also adopt- 
ed a provision of the bill favorably 
reported by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee which admon- 
ishes CCC in its provision for general 
purposes to use to the maximum prac- 
ticable extent the facilities of private 
trade in storing grain. Similar warn- 
ings in other legislation have had lit- 
tle effect on the government’s ac- 
tions. The House probably will take 
up the CCC charter bill this week, 
and it is likely that an effort will 
be made to amend the bill on the 
floor to conform to the Senate ver- 
sion in regard to the board of direc- 
tors. 

However, the ill-timed announce- 
ment of the CCC grain sales policy 
last week, if of consequence market- 
wise at Chicago, might touch off 
some congressional resentment and 
reopen the apparent.decision to jam 
the charter amendments. through 
Congress. If it was shown that the 
recent intervention of CCC officials 
in the tight May contract condition 
in Chicago was made to influence 
prices, congressional leaders who 
otherwise have supported the gov- 
ernment request for arbitrary 
power to manage CCC in regard to 
the acquisition of real property might 
reconsider their sympathetic position. 

Yet to be ironed out in regard to 
the charter is the matter of acqui- 
sition of real property. In the Senate 
bill the CCC is authorized to acquire 
real property by purchase or other- 
wise. This latter word is interpreted 
to mean by condemnation of real 
property under the process of emi- 
nent domain. In the Senate debate 
on the amendments, Sen. Elmer 
Thomas (D., Okla.) denied that the 
principle of eminent domain could be 
used to acquire a country or terminal 
elevator, but only as far as land 
was concerned on which CCC might 
erect a grain storage plant. This 
inferential modification of the legal 
interpretation of “eminent domain” 
is unwarranted, trade officials de- 
clare, and they hope that the House 
will clarify the situation by remov- 
ing the word “otherwise” from the 
methods by which CCC might acquire 
real property. 


Investigation Planned 


CCC legislation might be stalled 
further by a move on the part of 
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the committee on expenditures in the 
executive departments to up 
the Williams resolution to investigate 
the alleged shortage in the CCC ac- 
counts amounting to $366 million as 
reported by the General Accounting 
Office for certain war years. Charles 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
has answered these charges by con- 
tending that the shortage was the 
result of war conditions and that 
they have been accounted for to the 
satisfaction of GAO and have result- 
ed in no loss to the government. 
There has been no charge of dis- 
honesty on the part of CCC officials 
in any respect. 

However, Sen. John J. Williams 
(D., Del.) offered a resolution to in- 
vestigate the shortage, and now the 
senate committee has agreed to take 
it up. Since there is no need for an 
appropriation of funds the committee 
can act without a formal Senate vote 
on the Williams resolution. 


This week the Senate takes up the 
renewal legislation on the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act which was 
the subject of extensive hearings in 
the 80th Congress. Presidential au- 
thority to modify tariffs was extend- 
ed until June 30, 1949. It seems 
probable that the senate will reaffirm 
its adherence to this principle al- 
though opposition is developing 
among dairy state congressmen who 
see danger in imports of foreign dairy 
products to the U.S. Another factor 
which might affect only a short term 
approval is the Brannan farm pro- 
gram, which with its promise of low 
food prices to consumers, might at- 
tract a flood of foreign imports to 
domestic markets. 

Proposals to permit short term tax 
writeoffs of investments in new 
plants, such as grain elevators, seem 
unlikely to get through Congress 
since the administrative agencies in- 
volved have expressed opposition, and 
without administration sponsorship 
they could not get out of committee. 


The tax outlook is complicated 
with the needs of the defense estab- 
lishment under the North Atlantic 
Pact and the sincere and growing 
desire of administration congression- 
al leaders to call a halt to further 
increases in government spending for 
its internal establishment. Already 
the Senate has sent the Labor De- 
partment .appropriation bill back to 
committee with instructions to make 
certain cuts, although relatively 
small. Yet this move indicates a 
trend. 


Legislation to require new syn- 
thetic food, insecticide and fungi- 
cide products to establish their 
harmlessness before use in human 
food production or in cultivation of 
agricultural products to be used for 
human food or livestock for human 
food purposes is uncertain. Congress- 
man Frank Keefe (R., Wis.) blows 
hot and cold on the subject and cur- 
rently appears to be seeking a broad- 
er audience in a general congressional 
investigation of the subject. His in- 
ability to make up his mind which 
way he wants to go indicates that 
the congressional term may have 
ended before he finally reaches a 
conclusion. Possibly that is the goal 
he is after. 


——=—SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CO.OP. PLANS ELEVATOR 


ASHLAND, KANSAS — A new 
200,000-bu. concrete elevator will be 
constructed by the Ashland Cooper- 
ative exchange here. Estimated cost 
of the elevator, scales and office 
building is $116,000. The contract 
calls for the completion of the proj- 
ect by Aug. 1. Chalmers & Borton, 
Hutchinson, is building the elevator. 
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H. B. LINDLEY TO HEAD 
PANHANDLE DEALERS 


—<>— 
Convention Members Hear About Fa- 
vorable Crop and Plans of Rail- 
: roads to Handle It 


AMARILLO, TEXAS —The pan- 
handle wheat crop in general is at 
present in the best possible condition, 
members of the Panhandle Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn. were informed at 
their 33rd annual convention at the 
Herring Hotel, May 3-4. 

A word of caution was voiced, how- 
ever, by Frank White, crop expert, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
who stated: “We have the best pros- 
pects for a wheat crop in Texas that 
I have ever seen, but at present we 
have a lot of wheat that is in a pre- 
carious position. Its outcome will be 
determined ‘one way or another by 
moisture and sunshine in the next 
30 days. I think that everybody is 
too optimistic about the crop this 
year. I think it will be more like 
90 to 95 million bushels than the 
April government estimate of 99 mil- 
lion.” 

Representatives of the Santa Fe 
and Rock Island railroads stated that 
they were going into this crop with 
more and better cars than last year 
and the Fort Worth & Denver Rail- 
road reported that it was strengthen- 
ing its bridges at several points so as 
to permit the use of: heavier motive 
power. 

Horace B. Lindley, Tulia, Texas, 
was elected president for the ensuing 
year, succeeding R. L. Yeager, who 
presided at the convention. R. L. Mc- 
Clellan, Spearman, was elected vice 
president and Joseph Morris was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

All previous members of the board 
of directors were reelected except 
Mr. McClellan. Lloyd Nelson, Claude, 
Texas, was elected to succeed him. 
Holdover directors are: O. D. Din- 
widdie, Hart; Earl Riffe, Stratford; 
J. A. Pitman, Hereford; H. J. Hughes, 
Panhandle. 

‘Mayor Gene Klein of Amarillo 
gave the address of welcome, to 
which L. V. Nelson responded. How- 
ard N. Holmes, federal grain super- 
visor, Fort Worth, was one of the 
principal speakers. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHYSICIAN PRAISES CORN 
ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 

CLEMSON, S.C.—Dr. Russell M. 
Wilder, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn., known internationally as an 
authority on nutrition, recently 
praised the South Carolina corn en- 
richment program in an address be- 
fore American and Canadian scien- 
tists at a meeting in New York City. 

Dr. Wilder said that corn meal en- 
richment in the South and flour en- 
richment in Newfoundland were simi- 
lar health-protecting programs. In 
1944, Newfoundland enacted a law 
requiring the enrichment of flour and 
bread. 

Dr. E. J. Lease, nutritionist, South 
Carolina Experiment Station, pointed 
out the beneficial results of the flour 
enrichment referred to by Dr. Wild- 





er. He said: “Twenty leading medi- © 


cal doctors, chemists and nutrition- 
ists from Canada and the U.S. went 
to Newfoundland and examined hun- 
dreds of people. They made dietary 
surveys, analyzed people’s blood and 
did everything possible to determine 
exactly how well nourished New- 
foundland people were before enrich- 
ment was begun. 

“The same team of doctors and 
scientists went back a few months 
ago, and, after examining the same 
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CCC to Hold its Wheat, Flax 
Stocks at Loan Plus Charges 


people and hundreds of others, they 


concluded that enrichment of flour, 
bread and oleomargarine greatly im- 
proved health in Newfoundland dur- 
ing the four years between their ex- 
aminations.” 

Dr. Lease concluded his statement 
with the declaration: “What’s good 
for Newfoundland health is good for 
South Carolina health. We are prob- 
ably more fortunate in having en- 
riched corn meal and flour than we 
realize. The Newfoundland experi- 
ment demonstrates the value of en- 
richment with human beings as was 
done earlier with experimental ani- 
mals.” 
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USDA May Decide 


to Hold $6.35 Flax 
Stocks for Awhile 


WASHINGTON—The USDA may 
decide to sit on its inventory of 
higher priced old crop flaxseed until 
new crop conditions are clear, re- 
sponsible government officials have 
indicated. 

There is only a small possibility 
that USDA will be able to dispose 
of any of its $6.35 old crop inventory 
flax to ECA nations. prior to the 
new crop flax harvest. Crushers have 
been making contacts with the USDA 
on the $6.35 bu. basis on short term 
only. 

With the closeness of new crop 
harvest in Texas, crushers and the 
grain trade are pressing for a price 
policy determination regarding old 
crop inventory and the USDA prom- 
ises an announcement prior to June 
1. It has been learned that the USDA 
has been advised to sit on its stock- 
pile for the purpose of (1) minimiz- 
ing its loss if the new crop prospect 
is poor and prices seek higher than 
loan levels, and (2) to hold its im- 
port controls over the flax and the 
by-products to bring Argentina into 
line on other commodity prices. 

Informed government officials be- 
lieve that in flax the government 
may find its first genuine opportunity 
to stockpile a commodity which has 
a war potential. 


WASHINGTON—Government flax- 
seed and wheat stocks obtained un- 
der loan defaults and purchase agree- 
ment tenders will be sold domestical- 
ly only at the loan price, plus accrued 
charges, Commodity Credit Corp. of- 
ficials announced last week. 

Under its sales policy as announced 
in January of this year, the CCC had 
three choices in which to dispose of 
these supplies: (1) CCC could sell 
its stocks at 90% of parity, or (2) 
at the price half way between the 
loan price and parity, or (3) it could 
sell at cost. 

Selecting this latter method, the 
CCC appears to have taken the most 
bullish factor at this time, one which 
threatens to put a squeeze on the 
the May futures contract. 

The 1948 loan level figured $2.29 
Chicago, $2.26 Minneapolis and $2.24 
Kansas City. Accrued charges amount 
to somewhere between 12 and 15¢ bu. 
Using an average of 14¢ bu. on the 
estimate of charges, the CCC selling 
price on 1948 loan defaulted and pur- 
chase agreement wheat would figure 
about $2.43 bu. Chicago. 

Internal conflict within the CCC 
offices of Kansas City and Chicago 
has arisen with regard to the CCC’s 
sales policy announcement. With an 
unreal differential between the two 
markets on the loan rate for wheat, 
which does not reflect full freight be- 
tween these points, the two offices 
are finding it difficult to reconcile 
prices. 

Similarly, there are further compli- 
cations on purchase agreement wheat 
which might be tendered to the gov- 
ernment. Since purchase agreement 
wheat only earns the loan price plus 
storage from the time it actually 
was held at warehouses, it is seen 
that this wheat would be priced 
separately from loan wheat, which is 
priced for sale at cost, including the 
loan price plus carrying charges. 
Clarification is expected this week. 

In its statement regarding sales 
policies, the CCC revealed that it 
was prepared to exchange supplies 
with processors and others where 








OFFICERS OF MACARONI GROUP—Officers of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. are shown above with the governor of North Dakota 
and the president of the North Dakota State Durum Show in the asso- 


ciation’s booth, where macaroni products were displayed during the show 


held in April at Langdon, N.D. Left to right, Robert M. Green, director of 
the National Macaroni Institute and acting secretary-treasurer of the 
association; Maurice L. Ryan, chairman of the association’s durum grow- 
ers relations committee; Gov. Fred G. Aandahl; Victor Sturlaugson, 
president of the durum show, and M. J. Donna, secretary-treasurer of the 
association and editor of the Macaroni Journal. 
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wheat might be needed in export 
position or to accommodate process- 
ing interests. 

The May future quickly advanced 
about 4¢ bu. following the CCC an- 
nouncement. 

That the CCC took the initiative in 
making an announcement may have 
a decided effect on some of its sym- 
pathetic supporters on Capitol. Hill. 
It has been disclosed to The North- 
western Miller that influential CCC 
officials have said that they made 
the statement to protect the market 
against bear raids, which they said 
had been predicted to them. More 
than a week ago, following a sharp 
market break, Sen. Elmer Thomas 
(D., Okla.) wired Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, calling 
attention to the drop and noted that 
he had personally predicted this ac- 
tion three days earlier. Subsequently 
the USDA forwarded its proposed 
amendments to the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority Act, which was 
interpreted as the USDA answer to 
the Oklahoma senator. 

Analysts contend that CCC has an 
effective corner on the wheat mar- 
ket at this time and could have 
definitely prevented any market gyra- 
tions by adopting either of the other 
two sales methods. In so doing the 
CCC could have made available prob- 
ably only small quantities of its sup- 
plies between now and the time new 
crop wheat is available in Texas. 

This top level policy decisions ap- 
pear to have reversed the PMA 
grain branch officials, who believed 
that the government should have 
geared its domestic sales policy to 
one which would have closed out the 
May contract at approximately the 
loan rate for the new crop which 
would be approximately $2.17@2.20 
at Kansas City. 
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INCREASE SEEN IN GRAIN 
INSPECTION APPEAL RATE 


WASHINGTON—Notice of a pro- 
posed amendment that would in- 
crease the fees charged for appeals 
from inspections under the U.S. Grain 
Standards Act was issued May 6 by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The current fee for a carload is $2. 
This would be raised to $3. The mini- 
mum fee for cargoes and bin runs 
also would be raised from $2 to $3. 
No changes would be made in the 
appeal fees for submitted samples 
and truckloads. 

Persons interested in the proposed 
amendment may send their views in 
writing, not later than May 25, 1949, 
to the Grain Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The current appeal fees have been 
in effect since 1942. Increases are be- 
ing proposed now to bring the rates 
into line with increased ‘costs of han- 
dling appeals. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.48 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.48 
as compared with 18.97 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Caleutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 22.92 as compared 
with 29.23 a year ago. 
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BETTER SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 
INCREASE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Operations Stepped Up Considerably From Recent Low 
Runs as Numerous Bakers Order Out Replace- 
ments—New Sales Continue on Dull Side 


Flour mills were able to increase 
operating schedules considerably last 
week, favored by more active shipping 
directions from an increased number 
of accounts whose inventories appar- 
ently were nearing exhaustion. New 
sales to bakers, however, showed a 
slight decrease from the previous 
week’s level and family flour demand 
was equally quiet. It appears that 
most users of flour stubbornly cling 
to their bearish price ideas and the 
principle pastime of buyers is to 
shop around for a mill that will offer 
a discount. This feeling is encouraged 
by June discounts quoted by some 
mills in the deep Southwest, where 
new wheat will be available in that 
month, but plants in the more north- 
ern areas say that such concessions 
are not possible, especially with 
millfeed credits sharply lower than a 
few weeks back. 


EXPORT TRADE LIGHT; 
PMA STILL IDLE 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration remained out of the 
market. The last government flour 
shipped to the Gulf left mills April 
10, Other export business was quiet. 
Early in the week Italy procured two 
cargoes of .70% ash flour on the 
basis of $4.35 Gulf. Two days later 
Norway acquired 1,000 tons of .70% 
ash flour at $4.16 New York. Ja- 
maica bought 60,000 sacks of 1% ash 
flour for June-July shipment at $4.20 
@4.26 c.i.f. Kingston. Holland is ex- 
pected to buy about 10,000 tons of 
flour this week. The U.S. Army Quar- 
termaster has asked mills for offers 
of a large quantity of hard wheat 
enriched flour for acceptance May 
19. Private export trade with Latin 
America was very quiet. 


SPRING MILLS STEP 
UP OPERATIONS 


Sales of flour by spring wheat 
mills dropped back a little last week, 
but a good flow of shipping direc- 
tions allowed mills to step up opera- 
tions rather sharply from the low 
levels of recent weeks. New bakery 
sales were mostly in one and two 
carlots to the small and medium sized 
users, with the top sale 6,000 sacks 
to one national chain. Mills report- 
ed that a number of other bakery 
buyers were inquiring, but were try- 
ing to get mills to discount prices. 
The reverse was actually the case, 
however, as firmer May wheat and 
smaller millfeed credits have forced 
flour prices somewhat higher. Mill- 
ers a few weeks ago tried to explain 
the high millfeed credits to bakers 
as something that probably would not 
last, but it appears that many of 
them ignored this factor. Family flour 
trade was also quiet. New sales by 
spring wheat mills last week aver- 
aged 42% of capacity, against 51% 
the previous week and 52% a year 
ago. 


JUNE DISCOUNTS 
CAUSE UNSETTLEMENT 


Sales of flour in the Southwest 
last week averaged 46% of capacity, 
against 52% the previous week and 
89% a year ago. A tug-of-war be- 
tween May and June prices kept the 


bakery flour markets going in cir- 
cles. The result was that sales con- 
tinued on a minimum scale and a 
majority of them were for. June ship- 
ment. Most mills quoted May ship- 
ment on a firmer basis because of the 
strength in May wheat futures. June 
prices were discounted 10@25¢ sack. 
Many bakers reported a need for 
flour in May, but wanted to buy it 
at the June basis. A number of 8,000 
to 10,000-sack orders were the ex- 
ceptions, as most business continued 
on a one- or two-car basis. Family 
flour sales were very slow and little 
business of any consequence was re- 
ported. Many mills which have been 
waiting for renewed buying by the 
PMA are showing uneasiness. The 
agency has been expected in the mar- 
ket for the past month and a half. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE LIGHT 


Chicago handlers report continued 
dull interest in flour, with sales spot- 
ty and in the usual one and two 
carlot orders for replacement pur- 
poses only. St. Louis mills say buy- 
ers are holding off on long term com- 
mitments. Sales are mostly for quick 
to 30-day shipment, with all classes 
of users bearish in their ideas of fu- 
ture prices. 


EASTERN BUYING 
RESISTANCE STRONG 


Buffalo mills report considerable 
buying resistance, despite aggressive 
selling operations. Buyers seem to 
feel that because of the favorable 
new crop outlook, a policy of waiting 
for later developments will be the 
most profitable. Metropolitan New 
York flour sales were confined to 
small lots for nearby replacement 
needs. Individual sales were almost 
entirely single car lots, except for 
the weekly coverage by two chain 
bakeries. 

Boston flour trade remained ex- 


ceedingly narrow, with offerings of 
new crop flour at substantial dis- 
counts under current values tending 
to influence buyers in holding off for 
a while longer. Similar conditions pre- 
vailed at Philadelphia. Both large and 
small bakers seem to be buying flour 
only in small amounts for current 
needs. Pittsburgh mill salesmen re- 
port buyers interested only when 
outstandingly low price offers are 
made by mills. Even then, the trade 
is hand-to-mouth. 


SOUTHERN ORDERS 
MORE NUMEROUS 

New Orleans advices indicated a 
continuation of light volume sales, 
although orders were more consistent 


and somewhat larger in total num-° 


ber. Immediate and prompt shipment 
were the usual specifications, with 
no bookings for beyond May delivery. 
Hard winters shared in most of the 
business, with the demand for springs 
slowing up at the somewhat firmer 
price basis. 


PACIFIC OPERATIONS 
REMAIN LIMITED 


Flour milling activity in the Pac- 
ific Northwest shows no improve- 
ment. Recent government bookings 
did not furnish much of a grind and 
mills still are either closed entirely or 
operating on a greatly curtailed pro- 
duction. Domestic interest has shown 
a slight improvement, but not enough 
to keep mills operating without ad- 
ditional export business. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 9,548 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
2,908,928 sacks compared with 2,899,- 
380 in the previous week and 3,583,- 
452 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,725,088 and three years ago 
2,958,134. Flour production increased 
70,000 sacks in the Northwest over 
the production of a week ago, Buffa- 
lo 81,000 and the North Pacific Coast 
799 while production decreased 72,000 
sacks in the Southwest and 70,000 in 
the Central and Southeast. 





Durum Granulars Demand Continues 
Very Light; Prices in Slight Gain 


Durum granulars demand continues 
exceedingly light, with macaroni 
manufacturers not very happy about 
the firmer price levels which have 
been forced by an upturn in the 
basic May wheat future and a drop 
in millfeed values. Most manufactur- 
ers had only recently announced low- 
er price schedules for macaroni prod- 
ucts. These, however, had not been 
reflected in any noticeable expansion 
in demand for packaged goods; in 
fact, conditions in the macaroni trade 
are reported decidedly spotty. A 
sharp shrinkage in export as com- 
pared with a year ago has cut into 
macaroni outlets rather deeply. A 
few export inquiries have developed 
recently, but foreign buyers have im- 
posed price limitations that have pre- 
vented many manufacturers from 
competing for this business. 

As the May future advanced, du- 
rum premiums declined, so that cash 
durum values were barely steady to 
possibly a little easier than a week 


ago. Sharply lower millfeed credits 
recently, however, have offset the 
durum weakness and granulars prices 
are up accordingly, at $4.95@5 sack, 
bulk Minneapolis, for quick shipment. 
Long term prices remain at a pre- 
mium of about 20¢ sack over near-by 
shipment. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, May 7, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.23% @2.25% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.17% @2.23% 
4 .19 


Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.14% @2.19% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.11% @2.21% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.07% @2.13% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No, ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

May 1-7 ...... 10 222,000 130,295 59 
Previous week . 12 255,600 *149,875 59 
Year ago ..... 13 260,100 261,863 97 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-May 7, 1949 .............. 8,253,473 


July 1-May 8, 1948 .........06.05- 10,775,614 
*Revised: . 
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MILLFEEDS REGISTER 
VERY LITTLE CHANGE 


Demand Irregular from Day to Day— 
Mixers Using More Since Prices 
Have Become Adjusted 


Millfeed prices are not greatly 
changed from a week ago, bran fig- 
uring about 50¢ ton higher and mid- 
dlings off about $1. Demand has been 
rather irregular, good one day and 
light the next, but’ supplies are not 
pressing. Production of millfeeds in- 
creased somewhat last week, due to 
a better flour mill run, but the total 
still is well below a normal volume. 
Mixers are using more millfeed since 
the sharp downward readjustment in 
prices the past two or three weeks. 

Noticeable improvement in for- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 222.1 as of 
May 3, off 5 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was.,- 
187.7, off 7 points. 











mula feed sales and a steadier tone 
in demand were reported by formula 
feed manufacturers in the South- 
west. Widespread price reductions 
and rapid growth of the chick popu- 
lation stimulated business. 

Most manufacturers were operat- 
ing on full schedules and again 
had enough orders to furnish them 
with four or five days of unfilled 
business. Reductions of $1@3 ton 
were announced by manufacturers. 
The lesser declines were in higher 
protein feeds, while those feeds with 
high grain content were marked 
down at least $2.50@3 ton. 

Chick and turkey starter feeds are 
the backbone of the Northwest for- 
mula feed business at present. Prae- 
tically all mills are getting a good 
run of such orders. A number of mix- 
ers report an active trade in pig 
weaning rations and feed men who 
have traveled in the area recently 
have formed the opinion that from 
the number of new pigs, this feed 
item should move rather well as the 
season progresses. 

Dairy feeds still are spotty. Some 
report a good interest in certain types 
of supplements for movement into 
the Wisconsin area, while other mills 
have not shared in this to any ma- 
terial extent. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest arid at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 44,090 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 40,170 tons 
in the week previous and 53,102 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,379,- 
907 tons as compared with 2,539,746 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BANKRUPTCY FILED 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Associated 
Grocers Wholesale, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, has filed a petition of voluntary 
bankruptcy. Frank C. Pugsley, presi- 
dent of the company, said the firm 
was willing to surrender its assets of 
$127,000 to clear debts which approxi- 
mate $133,000. The probability of 
having to move from the present 
business location influenced the de- 
cision to file the petition. 
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' Strong CCC Sales Policy 


Strengthens May Wheat 


_ Agency Refuses to Sell Loan Wheat Below Cost Plus Charges— 
-New Crop Positions Off Further on Bright Outlook 


Two-sided action featured wheat 
futures last week. The old crop May 
delivery registered marked strength 
because of the tight delivery situa- 
tion caused by government owner- 
ship of practically the entire old 
crop carryover, while new crop po- 
sitions were further depressed by the 
prospects for bumper production of: 
winter wheat. May wheat advanced 
2% @7¢ bu., but new crop months 
declined 144 @3%¢ for the week, thus 
widening the spread between old and 
new crop deliveries to 29@31¢ in Chi- 
cago and Kansas City and over 20¢ 
in Minneapolis. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
the leading markets May 9 were: 
Chicago—May $2.21%@2.21%, July 
$1.92@1.92%, September $1.92@ 
1.92%, December $1.94% @1.94%; 
Minneapolis — May $2.19%, July 
$1.98%, December $1.90%; Kansas 
City—May $2.14, July $1.835%, Sep- 
tember $1.84%. 


To Hold Loan Wheat at Cost 


The Commodity Credit Corp. an- 
nounced that it would not dispose of 
its huge volume of defaulted loan 
and purchase ‘agreement wheat do- 
mestically at less than it cost the 
agency, which means the loan level 
plus charges of 13@15¢ bu. This 
blasted hopes of May shorts of get- 
ting delivery wheat to fulfill May 
contracts. The CCC also continued 
to take small amounts of wheat in 
the open market. About 2 million 
bushels of the CCC loan wheat are 
rolling. to the Gulf daily as the 
agency struggles to get the grain 
out of the way of the big new crop. 
Even at that rate, however, it will 
take over two months to clear out 
the southwestern loan stocks and 
there is the strong probability that 
Gulf handling facilities may become 
jammed before that time. A crop 
expert estimated that the new winter 
wheat a¢reage standing for harvest 
is the highest on record. 


Crop Outlook Favorable 


Winter wheat continued favorable 
with the crop heading as far north 
as. Oklahoma. Conditions in the 
spring wheat belt, however, were 
less favorable with completion of 
seeding and germination of the grain 
already in the ground delayed by 
insufficient moisture. Rains during 
the last few days were reported quite 
generally in the spring wheat terri- 
tory of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, relieving concern over dry- 
ness in some sections of these states. 
Recent rains have benefited bread- 
grain crops in Europe, but additional 
moisture is needed in the Danubian 
countries and southern Russia. 


K.C. Premiums Adjusted 


A broad readjustment of cash preé- 
miums to a basis more nearly in 
line with the trend of the May future 
took place at Kansas City during the 
past week. Kansas City May moved 
into higher ground, but premiums 
sank to the lowest poift of the cur- 
rent period wherein markups are 
based on the May. Consequently, re- 
sulting cash values sank below the 
1948 “loan level and never regained 
that base level. Kansas City May 
started the week at $2.06 and reached 
a high of $2.16 on May 7. It closed 
at $2.14 May 9, with the tone rela- 
tively firm. Premiums for No. 1 dark 
and hard winter wheat declined 9@ 


10¢ during the week. Twelve percent 
protein was down 9@1l¢ and 13% 
dipped 9@11%¢. On May 9 ordinary 
premiums closed at 844¢ over May, 
12% was 8% @9¢ over and 13% was 
down to 84% @12¢ over. Receipts held 
up quite well considering that cur- 
rent movement is towards the end 
of a crop year. Owners of free wheat 
or those with stocks under purchase 
agreements showed more disposition 
to sell, but buying interest from 
mills and merchandisers was only 
fair and in a cautious vein. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, May 7, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.21% @2.34% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.20% @2.34 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......: 2.18% @2.33 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.16% @2.32 
ee Serer err re vor 2.22% @2.32 
ee EE ad's eM bh be Wen R546 2.21% @2.32 
a 2 Rss ee 2.18% @2.31 
a || are re Pir errr 2.16% @2.30 


Fort Worth reported ordinary No. 
1 hard winter selling May 9 at $2.39 
@2.41 bu., delivered Texas common 
points, with no premiums for protein. 
Export demand was fair, but milling 
outlets were narrow. Offerings were 
light. 

Spring Receipts Decrease 

Carlot movement to spring wheat 
terminals dropped substantially dur- 
ing the week, Minneapolis receiving 
1,023 cars, while Duluth reported 
1,144, Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at 5@10¢ over 
May, which advanced 4%¢. Twelve 
percent protein brought 2¢ over or- 
dinary range; 13% protein 5¢; 14% 
protein 6c; 15% protein 7¢, and 16% 
protein 13¢ over ordinary. Six cents 
over May for 12% protein was bid 
for ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring for arrival at Duluth within 
20 days. Average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.44%, and the durum 12.25%. Dur- 


- um prices continued weak. Too many 


cars of durum wheat are coming into 
the Minneapolis market, causing mill 
demand to become narrow and highly 
selective. At the close No. 1 and 2 
hard amber, durum of fancy milling 
quality was quoted at 4@6¢ over the 
May price. The in-between and lower 
grades showed decided weakness, with 
No. 1 and 2 amber of choice milling 
quality quoted 2¢ under to 3¢ over, 
and No. 1 and 2 durum of medium 
milling quality 8¢ under to the May 
price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, May 7: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or ND 58 Ib. ......... $2.24% @2.29% 
12.00% Protein .............. 2.26% @2.31% 
13.00% Protein ....... we+++ 2.29% @2.33% 
14.00% Protein .............. 2.30% @2.34% 


15.00% Protein ..........+... 2.31% @2.35% 
16.00% Protein ....... 2.37% @2.42% 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


Se Fe SI tre te oe 1@ 3¢ 
ee ry reer eee 7 2@ 7¢ 
No. 4 Wheat 4@10¢ 
No. 6 Wheat ........ bh otek Fae 6@16¢ 


Pacific Trade Dull 


Pacific Northwest trade was very 
dull. The CCC dropped its price to 
$2.17 bu., a clear indication it is not 
in, the market, for this is far under 
the loan value plus charges. Scat- 
tered cars of wheat are moving 
around $2.23 bu., and a cent over 
the government loan plus charges 
will usually draw out some wheat, 
but the demand is indifferent. Mills 
are in only occasionally for wheat, 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








May 1-7, *Previous May 2-8, May 4-10, May 5-11, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
SUTIN. in Vo'n'vin dS adc cedioeest 644,362 574,167 825,644 915,121 673,077 
EE REE ETE LER TEE 1,052,013 1,124,400 1,429,867 1,388,153 1,050,491 
pe arr oP eee §21,57 440,484 455,370 568,787 451,823 
Central and Southeast ......... 449,571 519,725 532,050 477,916 462,666 
North Pacific Coast ............ 241,403 240,604 340,521 375,020 320,077 
OCR ov ewes boa bes pekuees 2,908,928 2,899,380 3,583,452 3,725,088 2,958,134 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 70 68 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— c——July 1 to———_—. 
May 1-7, Previous May 2-8, May 4-10, May 5-11, May 7, May 8, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 62 55 9 88 6 32,231,263 38,858,172 
Southwest ..... 65 69 92 91 72 63,334,722 66,232,623 
Buffalo ......... 86 73 75 95 76 23,272,524 22,426,722 
Central and 8S. E. 61 67 72 60 63 24,703,386 24,244,796 
No. Pacific Coast 67 62 87 105 89 14,485,529 14,680,134 
Totale ...... 66 65 83 87 73 168,027,424 166,442,447 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output _ tivity 
Sa eae 408,720 227,907 56 May 1-7 ......+.. 381,360 252,945 66 
Previous week .. 408,720 266,949 65 Previous week .. 381,360 166,336 44 
Year ago ....... 376,920 322,622 86 Year ago ....... 378,960 316,863 84 
Two years ago .. 367,920 314,459 85 Two years ago .. 378,360 322,587 85 
Five-year average ..............+: 66 Five-year @VerTage ....seeeceeveces 70 
Ten-year average ............e000% 69 Ten-year AVerage ........eeeeeeeee 68 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, Sst. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity Montana and Iowa: 
ae Sy are 118,800 62,720 53 Be SoU warvecase 662,400 391,417 59 
Previous week .. 118,800 59,878 50 Previous week .. 662,400 *407,831 62 
WOO? BBO .66se.. 118,800 96,285 81 Year ago ....... 666,600 508,781 76 
Two years ago .. 118,800 119,776 101 Two years ago ,. 667,800 592,534 91 
Five-year AVeCTage .....-..ceseeces 77 Five-year Average ......seeeeceeees 62 
Ten-year AVETABE ... 2... cee ccevee'es 74 Ten-year AVeTAge .......eeeesevnee 57 
Salina *Revised. 
6-day week Flour % ac- BUFFALO 
capacity output tivity say 1-7 ........ 606,000 521,579 86 
A be HEE 100,200 84,543 Previous week .. 606,000  *440,484 73 
revious week .. 100,200 86,567 86 Year ago 604.200 455.370 15 
Year ago ....... 100,200 98,637 98 Ty a Si 601.200 568,878 95 
Two years ago .. 100,200 89,002 89 “T abed weet : F 
. Five-year Average ......sceeeseees 76 
Five-year @Ve@rTagme ......eseseeenes 86 Ten-year average 16 
Ten-year Average .......eeeceeeees a). Sa ae es ee eee Mt ee 


55 Represenative Mills Outside of 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
May, 1-8 45-00% 1,001,400 676,843 67 
Previous week ..1,001,400 711,006 71 
SOP OOD os sinc re 964,680 912,323 95 
Two years ago .. 944,280 864,916 92 
Five-year average .......6eeeeeees 79 
Ten-year A@VCTage 2.6.66 ececessecs 72 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
a Dy meee Eee 741,364 449,571 61 
Previous week .. 780,964 *519,725 67 
BOMe: BGO is eee 741,366 532,050 72 
Two years ago .. 791,766 462,666 63 
Five-year average .........-++ss5:5 63 
Ten-year average ..........see005, 61 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 227 scsccess 243,000 162,211 6 
Previous week .. 243,000 *147,881 61 
WOQr ABO sicvese 243,000 225,222 93 
Two years ago .. 193,320 229,988 103 
Five-year average ........20-eeees 80 


Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
—* Sarre re 146,400 79,192 54 
Previous week .. 146,400 92,723 63 
i 146,400 115,299 79 
Two years ago .. 134,200 145,032 108 
Five-year AVerage ......eesseevees 88 
Ten-year average .......--.eseeeee 83 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 


Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
milifeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


r—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*’—, -—Buffalot—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


production 
May 1-7 ....... 21,303 1,296,158 12,644 
Previous week . 22,769 19,218 
Two weeks ago. 22,268 12,072 
BOGS cise votsccs 28,955 1,347,003 14,995 
ps Se ie ies 28,110 1,258,289 17,368 
i Ey re 16,283 1,126,894 10,433 
| Beaay = CY REE 25,424 1,107,694 18,677 
Five-yr. average 24,015 1,227,188 14,823 
*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


7~-Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


todate production to date production to date production to date 


617,476 10,143 466,273 44,090 2,379,907 
$8,183 40,170 
9,298 43,638 
748,297 9,152 444,446 53,102 2,539,746 
749,963 12,816 446,560 58,294 2,454,812 
755,376 7,003 449,171 33,719 2,331,441 
738,645 10,190 443,045 54,291 2,289,284 
721,951 9,861 449,899 48,699 2,399,038 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





and a few cars are moving to feed 
manufacturers, but trading is virtu- 
ally at a standstill. New crop condi- 
tions were improved by general rains 
over the Pacific Northwest, but the 
crop will not be a bumper one. Win- 
ter wheat is not doing too well in 
some places, but spring wheat is in 
excellent condition. The crop will be 
a good one, but not of bumper pro- 
portions. 





NABISCO PLANT CLOSES 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The Oklaho- 
ma City branch of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. will close its manufacturing 
plant June 30 because of inadequate 
facilities. For some years the branch 
has had to ship in much of its prod- 
ucts on account of limited facilities, 
Walter C. Odle, district sales manag- 
er said, who added that the sales de- 
partment would continue to function. 
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KANSAS CITY—A drive to combat 
insect infestation in country wheat 
storage is being waged this year by 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., with the cooperation of the 
U.S. Bureau of Entomology. Jess B. 
Smith, Kansas City, president of the 
association, said that all Kansas mill- 
ing companies with country space and 
14 Kansas City grain firms with 
country stations in Kansas have been 
contacted. 

According to past records of the 
Kansas State Grain Inspection De- 
partment, huge losses are suffered 
each year due to deterioration of 
farm stored wheat where bins are 
not equipped to turn and condition 
wheat. The plan to reduce this con- 
dition has been outlined by the as- 
sociation in circulars sent to the ele- 
vator and milling firms. These com- 
panies in turn are distributing them 
to farmers and customers of their 
country stations. 

The four-point plan as outlined in 
the circular calls for the mimeograph- 
ing of instructions for combatting 
infestation supplied by Dr. R. T. Cot- 
ton, U.S. Bureau of Entomology, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. Dr. Cotton’s for- 
mula of preventive methods has been 
tried and found effective in the state 
of Kansas. 

The preventive methods, as out- 
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Drive on to Fight Infestation 
of Wheat in Country Storage 


lined by Dr. Cotton, are to provide 
clean, weather-tight bins for stor- 
age, to store only grain which is dry, 
to fumigate wheat within 2 to 4 
weeks after it is placed in the bin 
and to make periodic inspections of 
the wheat, at least every four weeks, 
during periods when air temperatures 
are over 70 degrees. 

Methods of proper fumigation and 
the best types of fumigants to use 
are also set forth by Dr. Cotton in 
the mimeographed release. In addi- 
tion, a list of reputable distributors 
of ethylene dichloride-carbon tetra- 
chloride and carbon disulphide-car- 
bon tetrachloride is included. 

Secondly, the mills and grain com- 
panies are asked to keep a supply of 
the mimeographed formulas with 
country elevator buyers to be given 
by them to their farmer friends and 
customers. Third, keep available at 
country stations a suitable spray and 
insecticide to be sold to farmers, not 
on a profit basis, but as a service to 
farmers. 

The final step of the plan is to 
have elevator employees contact all 
other elevator men in their vicinity 
to persuade them to carry similar 
insecticide stocks, 

More than 30,000 circulars have 
been distributed in the state of Kan- 
sas, Mr. Smith said last week. 





TEXAS MILLER CRITICIZES 
PURE FOOD AND DRUG ACT 


WASHINGTON — Charging that 
the Food, Drug: and Cosmetic Act of 
1938 carries unjust discrimination 
against food processors, E. W. Mor- 
rison, president, Morrison Milling Co., 
Denton, Texas, appeared before a 
subcommittee of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee recently to urge an amend- 
ment to H.R. 160 now being con- 
sidered by the Congress. 

Mr. Morrison spoke in the inter- 
est of an amendment which would 
make the first sentence of section 303 
(a) read, “Any person who culpably 
violates . . . shall be guilty, etc.” 

In his statement to the subcommit- 
tee, Mr. Morrison -pointed out that 
the act’s definition of foods “deemed 
to be adulterated” sets “perfection” 
as the requirement for legal foods. 
This is literally unattainable and 
unenforceable, he said. 

Mr. Morrison later modified his 
statement to the subcommittee to 
state that although he supports a 
proposed amendment to H.R. 160, he 
has been persuaded after listening to 
hearings on H.R. 562 that it may just 
as effectively be appended to H.R. 
562. 

“I seek only the enactment into 
law of my proposed amendment, and 
do not in any way presume to tell 
the committee how this should be 
done,” he said. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW GRAIN FIRM BUYS 
WILLIAM BURKE HOLDINGS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—J. Roy 
Miller, president of the Southwest 
Grain Co., is president of the newly- 
chartered Burke Grain, Inc., which 
has purchased the Little River, Kan- 
sas, holdings of William Burke, 
prominent Kansas grain dealer and 
cattleman. 

The new 








firm has an authorized 





capitalization of $100,000, and will 
take control of the one million-bushel 
elevator operated by Mr. Burke in 
Little River. George Rhodes, who 
has been manager of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. elevator at Welling- 
ton, Kansas, will go to Little River 
May 15 to manage the elevator. 

Associated with Mr. Miller in the 
new company are T. E. Arbuckle, Jr., 
with the Southwest Grain Co., and 
George H. Bidwell, head of the Bid- 
well Grain Co. Mr. Miller is presi- 
dent of the Hutchinson Board of 
Trade. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NUTRITION FOUNDATION 
HOLDS SPRING MEETING 


CHICAGO—A total of $3,400,000 
has been contributed by 55 food proc- 
essors and distributors to the Nutri- 
tion Foundation since its creation in 
1942, it was announced May 5 by 
George A. Sloan, president of the 
foundation, at the spring meeting 
of the board of trustees held at the 
Chicago Club. 


The Nutrition Foundation, Mr. 


Sloan said, was created by the food 
industry for the protection and ad- 
vancement of public health through 
scientific progress in nutrition, and 
it has allocated $1,901,530 for re- 
search projects in nutrition which 
are being carried on in 64 universities 
and medical centers in the U.S. and 
Canada. 

Dr. Franklyn B. Snyder, president 
of Northwestern University, was 
elected to membership on the board 
of trustees of the foundation at the 
meeting. Executives from the food 
industry also elected to the board 
were Roger Drackett, president, the 
Drackett Co., Cincinnati; Hanford 
Main, president, Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., Long Island City, N.Y.; Roy L. 
Pratt, president, California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco; Frederick W. 
Specht, president, Armour & Co., 
Chicago, and Paul Young, president, 
Golden State Co., Ltd., San Francisco. 

The board of the foundation au- 
thorized 12 grants for new research 
projects in nutrition and made ap- 
propriations for renewals of 10 re- 
search projects already in progress. 
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LOYD SELDERS APPOINTED 
SPEAR MILLS MANAGER 


KANSAS CITY—Loyd O. Selders, 
a vice president of Spear Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City formula feed manufac- 
turing concern, has been appointed 
general manager of that company, 
Lewis E. Selders, president, an- 
nounced this week. 


Loyd Selders has been actively as- 
sociated with the firm since his grad- 
uation from Kansas State College 
in 1939, except for over three years 
spent in the Navy. He served as an 
officer in the supply corps both in 
this country and overseas. He has 
actively assisted in the general man- 
agement of the business, as well as 
handled the purchases and formula- 
tion. He is a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIKE ENDS 











MT. VERNON, IND. — The Mt.’ 


Vernon (Ind.) Milling Co. has re- 
sumed operations after a strike that 
closed the plant April 11. The strike 
was called by Local 62, CIO Food, 
Tobacco & Agricultural Workers in 
a demand for recognition as the bar- 
gaining agency for the 75 workers 
employed in the plant. The company 
refused to recognize the union be- 
cause its leaders had failed to sign 
non-Communist affidavits required 
under the Taft-Hartley law. A ma- 
jority of the strikers later voted in 
favor of returning to their jobs. 





U.S. Flour to Cuba Above Year Ago 


HAVANA—For the third consecutive month, Cuban imports of U.S. flour 
during March ran well ahead of a year ago, according to data compiled by 
P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. The March unloadings totaled 120,970 
200-lb. sacks, bringing the three month total up to 297,686 200-Ib. sacks. This 
compares with 306,649 such sacks in the first three months of 1948, but this 
year’s total is well below other recent years. Details by months and years are 


shown in the accompanying table:. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 











1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

Ct ea 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 125,432 140,658 
February .......... 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,402 71,232 136,058 
= BAe 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 109,985 120,970 

Subtotals ...... 555,784 745,265 412,520 504,992 306,649 397,686 
P| ener i 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 Dene a eébs0 
MLL 142,797 136,726 141,148 130,112 See ee 
SMT awe ivownsveené 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,590 en .. Joens oe 
ACO Pre eee 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 we?  ebatbe 
A See ee 15,689 332,280 145,694 140,009 ee. Se Gai 
September ......... 9,320 261,462 30,933 139,851 SE, bw oshiee 
October ........<4 40,700 6,769 58,554 86,762 Rae ere 
November ......... 109,028 7,757 236,655 120,782 SS: o-.* bev ek 
December .......... 157,384 28,040 298,839 148,589 ere 

Ceres Pee 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 ~ 1,850,431 | eee ee 
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NEW MILL, EQUIPMENT 
FIRM OPENS IN WICHITA 


KANSAS CITY—The formal open- 
ing May 7 of the new roll grinding 
and corrugating shop of K-State Mill 
& Equipment, Inc., Wichita, has been 
announced by B. E. Moorman, presi- 
dent of the General Mill Equipment 
Co., Kansas City, and also head of 
the Wichita firm. 

Mr. Moorman is well known in 
milling circles, having served in vari- 
ous capacities with Chicago mill 
service companies and having been 
associated with the General Mill 
Equipment Co. since 1940. Early this 
year he acquired controlling interest 
in the Kansas City company from 
the family of the late S. H. Stoltzfus, 
former owner. 

K-State Mill & Equipment, Inc., was 
formed to better serve millers of the 
Southwest, being centrally located in 
Wichita, Kansas. Ray L. Jones of 
General Mill Equipment Co. will be 
on the sales staff of the new firm. 

M. J. Macaulay will be general 
manager in Wichita. He is a navy 
veteran of the last war and has had 
several years of training in the grind- 
ing and corrugating of mill rolls. All 
equipment in the new shop is fur- 
nished by Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Inc., Oklahoma City. 

Engineer of the K-State firm is 
C. E. Tidholm, formerly of Kipp- 
Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

The company will specialize in pre- 
cision corrugating as well as journal 
and roll work of all types. They will 
be agents for several makes of mill- 
ing equipment as well as a special 
line of General Mill Equipment prod- 
ucts such as elevators, truck lifts, 
conveyors and mixers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINER-HILLARD NAMES 
OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—H. R. Gill- 
man and B. F. O’Brien were elected 
directors at the recent annual meet- 
ing of Miner-Hillard Milling Co. held 
here. Directors reelected were: Rob- 
ert C. Miner, Dr. Charles H. Miner, 
S. C. Coldren, A. R. Hooper, Neil 
Chrisman, Bruce Payne and Charles 
H. Miner, Jr. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: Robert C. Miner, president; S. C. 
Coldren, vice president; A. R. Hoop- 
er, treasurer; H. R. Gillman, secre- 
tary; B. F. O’Brien, sales manager; 
John Quinn, assistant treasurer, and 
Neil Chrisman, attorney. 





——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING STUDENT GROUP 
TO HOLD FIRST MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS — The newly or- 
ganized chapter of Alpha Mu, honor- 
ary student milling fraternity at the 
University of Minnesota, will hold its 
first meeting May 16. A group of 
underelassmen, enrolled in mechani- 
cal engine@fing at the university, and 
approximately 10 alumni of the fra- 
ternity’s chapter at .Kansas State 
College, will be guests. 

A. F. Spilhaus, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Institute of Tech- 
nology, and E. E. Kuphal, director of 
manufacture, General Mills, Inc., will 
be speakers. 

Prof. John M. MacKenzie, director 
of the flour milling engineering course 
at the university, is faculty sponsor 
of the fraternity. Eugene D. Legg 
is president. An attendance of ap- 
proximately 40 is expected for the 
meeting. 
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O. C. Jones Elected President 
at Southern Bakers Convention 


MEMPHIS — O. C. Jones, Jones 
Bros. Bakery, Greensboro, N.C., was 
elected president of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. at the 35th annual con- 
vention of the group here May 1-4. 
E. P. Cline, Atlanta, was reappointed 
to serve as secretary of the associ- 
ation for the coming year. William J. 
Colby, Ambrosia Cake Co., was auto- 
matically continued as vice president 
and chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors. 

The following were elected to the 
board of governors of the association 
by a mail vote prior to the conven- 
tion: 

Arkansas — Charles Meyer, Sr., 
Meyer Baking Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Alabama—W. A. Henderson, Har- 
din’s Bakery, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Florida—Louis E. Natt, Mrs. Natt’s 
Bakery, Miami, Fla. 

Georgia—W. E. Thompkins, Amer- 
ican Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


WYATT THOMPSON NAMED SBA 
ALLIED PRESIDENT 


MEMPHIS — Wyatt T. Thompson, 
Dixie Wax Paper Co., Memphis, was 
elected president of the Southern 
Bakers Allied Assn. at the group’s 
annual meeting held May 8 during 
the SBA convention here. S. Fred 
Brown, 8S. Fred Brown Co., Atlanta, 
was named vice president of the allied 
group and J. Frank Rees, Brown- 
Rogers-Dixon Co., Atlanta, was elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer. 





Kentucky—W. J. Rains, Grocers 
Baking Co., Lexington, Ky. 

Louisiana—Joseph Lanasa, Lanasa 
Baking Co., New Orleans, La. 

Mississippi—C. J. Koestler, Koest- 
ler’s Bakery, Vicksburg, Miss. 

North Carolina — Roger Grant, 
Asheville Baking Co., Asheville, N.C. 

South Carolina—W. W. Barr, H. 
H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga. 

Tennessee—F.. B. Evers, American 
Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Virginia—Peter M. Dorsch, Spald- 
ing Baking Co., Staunton, Va. 

The following were named to serve 
the association as governors-at-large: 

R. H. Bennett, Crisweil Baking 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; M. C. Fox, Dainty 
Bakery, Alabama City, Ala.; Earle P. 
Colby, Ambrosia Cake Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and Roy Brown, Brown, 
Greer & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS MILLERS’ GROUP 
PLANS JUNE 15 MEETING 


SPARTA, ILL.—The 65th annual 
convention of the Southern Illinois 
Millers Assn. will be held June 15 in 
Belleville, Ill., it was announced last 
week by J. L. Grigg, Sparta, IIl., sec- 
retary of the association. The meet- 
ing will be at the St. Clair Country 
Club. 

Although the program details have 
not been completed, there will be a 
card party for the ladies and a golf 
tournament. Attendance prizes will be 
awarded this year, the prizes having 
been furnished by associate members 
of the association. 
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survey of farms near our buying sta- 
tions, so that they know exactly where 
to find the choice wheats for better bak- 
ing flour. It is a system of “grass roots” 
wheat selection that can’t be surpassed. 


IMPERIAL 


HERE is careful planning behind 
the quality of IMPERIAL flour... 
right from the start. The first essential 
of good flour is good wheat. That’s why 
our wheat buyers make a pre-harvest 
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WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. +- GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 
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Woods bags are expertly manufactured from top- 
grade materials—burlap made of finest Indian jute 
and cotton from Woods, own mills. They are closely 
woven to reduce sifting, and specially sewn so that 
they will not burst when piled for storage. Woods 
multiwall paper bags, too, are of superior strength, 
design and construction. 


Ask your local Woods representative to recommend 
the correct size and weight of bag to hold your 
products safely . . . economically. 





Call or write 


woobDs MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


ST. LAMBERT * TORONTO © OTTAWA ¢ WELLAND © WINNIPEG ¢ CALGARY 





Makers of: COTTON, JUTE and MULTIWALL BAGS 
And the famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes, Woods 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing. 
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From Agene to Zymology— Technical 
Department of Federation Keeps Busy 


CHICAGO—The technical service 
department of the Millers National 
Federation is continuing its practice 
of building up a file of information 
pertaining to milling techniques and 
cereal chemistry, the annual report 
of the federation indicates. 

Following are some of the sub- 
jects and projects given attention 
during the past year: 


Insect Control Manual 

A comprehensive and up-to-date 
guide for insect and rodent control in 
flour mills was prepared during the 
past year and published recently. 
This book was prepared by the tech- 
nical service director. It brings to- 
gether in convenient and concise 
form practically all the available 
knowledge of consequence on this im- 
portant subject, and it was issued 
because of widespread demand in 
the milling industry for up-to-date 
and complete information on the 
subject. It is largely a summation 
of the information developed at the 
various mill sanitation schools held 
under federation auspices during the 
preceding year, and this information 
is now preserved in permanent form. 


Sanitation Research 


The technical department arranged 
and conducted a conference in Octo- 
ber for flour mill insect and rodent 
control specialists. Interest shown in- 
dicates that similar annual or semi- 
annual conferences are justified. The 
object is to stimulate research lead- 
ing to simpler, more permanent and 
more economical methods for insect 
and rodent control in flour mills. As 
a result of the first meeting, one com- 
mittee was assigned to cooperate 
with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine in the development 
of a satisfactory method for con- 
trolling insect infestation in boxcars. 
Another committee was appointed to 
make studies and accumulate data 
pertaining to that infestation which 
resides inside the wheat kernel. Such 
data are necessary to support an 
effort, if made, to have federal grain 
standards tightened up with respect 
to insect and rodent contamination. 


Weevily Wheat 


The technical department is as- 
sembling ideas and materials which 
might develop into a serious move 
for tightened grain standards with 
regard to weevil-infested wheat. 


Fragment Count 


Encouragement has been given to 
efforts for making the extraneous 
matter count in flour a more precise 
determinintion so that there will be 
closer agreement between collabora- 
tors. Recently announced develop- 
ments prove that this encouragement 
is paying good dividends. Having a 
dependable method for making in- 
sect or rodent hair fragment count 
in flour, the miller will be in a bet- 
ter position to evaluate the effective- 
ness of his efforts to maintain flour 
purity. 

Food and Drug Act 

During the past year, several con- 
ferences were held between leaders 
in the milling industry and officials 
of the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. The purpose was to de- 
velop a clear understanding on the 
part of food and drug officials of the 
problems confronting the flour mill- 
ing industry and a better under- 
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standing by millers on the adminis- 
trative procedures followed by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

As a result of these conferences, 
two bulletins wére published by the 
federation. The first, in November, 
1948, is entitled “Administrative Pro- 
cedures followed by Federal Food 
and Drug Administration in the En- 
forcement of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act as it Applies to the 
Flour Milling Industry.” In this bul- 
letin, the federation attempted to an- 
swer many of the questions in the 
minds of millers. 

Subsequently, it developed that 
additional information on the sub- 
ject was needed, and in collaboration 
with food and drug officials the fed- 
eration staff prepared the second bul- 
letin which was published in March, 
1949. It is entitled “Ground Rules for 
Better Understanding of Administra- 
tive and Enforcement Procedure Un- 
der the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938 as it Applies to 
the Wheat Flour Milling Industry.” 


Calcium Enrichment 


Agitation for making calcium a 
required ingredient in enriched flour 
developed to the point in 1948 that 
the question was given serious con- 
sideration. The federation opposed 
this idea at a meeting of the cereals 
committee of the Food and Nutrition 
Board, primarily because little proof 
exists of serious calcium deficiency 
in the American diet, and in that po- 
sition we were supported by a num- 
ber of nutritional scientists as well 
as by the baking industry. The 
cereals committee recommended 
against the acceptance of the calcium 
proposal. 

The technical advisory committee 


found that calculation of wheat pro- 
tein to a fixed moisture basis, pref- 
erably 14%, is feasible and practical 
from a scientific point of view. The 
executive committee thereupon as- 
signed to the technical advisory com- 
mittee the task of bringing about this 
desirable uniform practice by all lab- 
oratories where wheat protein deter- 
minations are made. 


Weed Seeds 


Some states are considering the 
enactment of laws or the tightening 
up of existing laws and regulations 
to prohibit viable weed seeds in mill- 
feed. Millers have been warned to 
give attention to their screenings 
grinding practices in order to avoid 
the possibility of sharp restrictions 
upon the use of screenings in mill- 
feeds. 


Flour Maturing Agents 


When the board of directors of the 
federation decided in May, 1948, that 
the use of Agene as a flour maturing 
ingredient should be discontinued be- 
cause of its toxic effect upon certain 
species of animals, it became neces- 
sary to provide an alternative flour 
maturing process. It was the opinion 
of the technical advisory committee 
that maturing agents in the permis- 
sible list of optional irigredients were 
inadequate to supplant Agene. Chlo- 
rine dioxide appeared to be the one 
known maturing ingredient which 
most closely duplicates the bleaching 
and maturing effect of Agene. The 
staff was therefore instructed to seek 
an amendment to the definition and 
standards of identity for flour which 
would remove nitrogen trichloride 
from list of optional ingredients and 
substitute chlorine dioxide in its place. 
Members of the staff together with 
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the technical advisory committee pre- 
sented evidence at a public hearing 
before a Food and Drug Administra- 
tion hearing officer in October, 1948, 
in support of the proposed amend- 
ment. The net result was an official 
order making the use of chlorine 
dioxide legal effective November, 
1948, and prohibiting the use of nitro- 
gen trichloride effective Aug. 1, 1949. 

Recently the technical advisory 
committee has recommended that the 
federation petition the Food and 
Drug Administration to amend the 
definitions and standards to include 
ammonium persulfate, which is a 
flour maturing agent somewhat com- 
parable to potassium bromate. An 
amendment will be proposed at the 


‘same time to modify labeling re- 


quirements so as to eliminate the 
word “Bromated” as well as the word 
“Persulfated” should ammonium per- 
sulfate become an approved optional 
flour ingredient. 

As a result of evidence submitted 
by the federation at a public hear- 
ing held_ in March, 1948; the flour 
definitions and standards have been 
amended to permit the addition of 
potassium bromate to any flour. The 
order which removed the previously 
existing protein restrictions became 
effective Oct. 21, 1948. 


Milling Schools 

Partially assisted by financial sup- 
port from the milling industry, a 
course in flour milling has now been 
established at the University of Min- 
nesota. More than 20 students are 
already enrolled and plans are well 
along to encourage a larger enroll- 
ment. 

At Kansas State College, enroll- 
ment in the department of milling 
remains at about 120 students, which 
is just about all that existing facili- 
ties will permit. 

A dust collection research project 
at the University of Minnesota and 
flour granulation investigations at 
Kansas State College are being close- 
ly followed. 





Federation Bulletins, Booklets and Briefs 
Deal with Wide Range of Industry Topics 


CHICAGO—Activities of the Mill- 
ers National Federation in behalf of 
the milling industry range from the 
preparation of statements dealing 
with international trade policies to 
the preparation of bulletins to assist 
the flour salesman in his daily chores, 
the annual report of the federation 
released to members at the annual 
convention May 9-11, indicates. 

In 1948, when the U.S. announced 
its intention to negotiate reciprocal 
trade agreements with 11 countries, 
the federation, in cooperation with 
the Flour Millers Export Assn., pre- 
pared detailed information with re- 
spect to American flour trade with 
these countries and prepared a com- 
prehensive brief which was filed with 
the committee for reciprocity in- 
formation in December, 1948. In the 
brief, the federation demonstrated 
that: 

1. Production of 'U.S. wheat flour 
for export results in direct financial 
benefits to American farmers and 
American labor. 

2. In the absence of free trading 
(without tariffs), the only fair tariff 
relationship between wheat and 
wheat flour is for the tariff on wheat 
flour to be no more than 1.4 times 
the tariff on an equal weight of 
wheat. 

3. The wheat flour export market 
is a more reliable market for the 


American farmer’s surplus wheat 
than is the export grain market. It is 
through export flour that the Ameri- 
can farmer can best benefit finan- 
cially from his high quality wheat. 

Subsequently, the State Depart- 
ment announced its intention to ne- 
gotiate reciprocal trade agreements 
with Liberia and Colombia. In Janu- 
ary, 1949, additional briefs were 
filed setting forth the details for 
these countries and repeating again 
the general recommendations. 

The actual negotiation of these 
trade agreements is now going on, 
but it will be some time before the 
results are announced, the federation 
reports. 

Reparations Cases 


The federation this year inter- 
vened in the war materials repara- 
tions cases on the side of the car- 
riers. This step was taken, the fed- 
eration explains, because these cases 
threaten the solvency of many of the 
carriers. If the government succeeds 
in its contentions, federation officials 
believe, the public ownership idea 
will make great strides forward. 

Along with other shippers’ groups, 
the federation will participate in the 
hearings which probably will take 
place several months hence. 

The millfeed committee of the fed- 
eration reports some headway in ob- 


taining a solution of the problem 
which exists in several southern 
states which attempt to require mill- 
feeds to contain certain amounts of 
protein. These standards have long 
since proved to be impractical, on 
account of natural variations’ from 
year to year in the protein content 
of the wheat berry. State standards 
of this sort have been dropped in a 
number of states, and a fair amount 
of elasticity has been obtained in the 
arbitrary standards followed in the 
few remaining states. 


Studies for Flour Salesmen 


Two additional bulletins in the 
studies for flour salesmen series were 
issued this year, making 25 bulletins 
in all. 

These studies, first issued in 1941, 
have been brought up-to date and 
reissued in the past two years to fill 
a continuing need for educational ma- 
terial for instructing new employees 
in the various aspects of mill opera- 
tions. Members have not confined dis- 
tribution of these studies to sales- 
men alone, but have made them 
available to new key office personnel 
as well, 

Distribution of the revised series of 
salesmen’s bulletins is well over 8,000 
copies per bulletin. 

Other activities of the Millers Na- 
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tional Federation during the past 
year include: 

A financial analysis based on re- 
ports from 82 member companies. 
This summary, the 18th edition, 


shows individual company earnings . 


per hundredweight of flour produced 
and balance sheet figures per hun- 
dredweight of flour production ca- 
pacity. Earnings are also summarized 
by location, size of mill and type of 
trade. 

The 24th annual analysis of milling 
costs was published. 

A survey of wage rates and em- 
ployment was prepared. 

The seventh edition of the Direc- 
tory of Mill Executives was released 
last November. 

The federation also released for the 
23rd year its quarterly comparison of 
wheat stocks and mill operations. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Wheat 
Flour Production 
Drops in March 


TORONTO—Wheat flour produc- 
tion in Canada for March amounted 
to 1,715,683 bbl. compared with 1,- 
868,837 bbl. for the same month last 
year, Production for the eight months 
of current crop year ending in March 
was down about 16% from the same 
period in 1947-48 and amounted to 
14,063,981 bbl. Winter wheat flour 
production for March, 1949, amount- 
ed to 67,018 bbl. compared with 71,- 
223 bbl. for the same month a year 
ago. Total production of this grade 
of flour for eight months of this crop 
year ending with March was 1,016,- 
736 bbl., while for the same period 
in 1947-48 the amount was 535,533 
bbl. 

Mills reporting March operations 
had a total milling capacity of 99,- 
460 bbl. per 24-hour day, and over 
a 27-day working period in the month 
63.9% of this was effective. Mills 
reporting in February operated 62% 
of their eombined rated capacity for 
24 days. 

Wheat flour exports dropped to 
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709,960 bbl. during March from 907,- 
189 a year ago with total exports for 
the eight months at 7,621,116 bbl. 
as against 9,478,870 in the preceding 
crop year. 

Millfeed production for March was 
56,429 tons compared with 66,785 
tons for the corresponding month 
last year. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BRAND REGISTRATION BILL 


REACHES FLORIDA SENATE © 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—The low- 
er house of the Florida legislature 
recently passed and sent to the Sen- 
ate its House Bill 144, requiring state 
registration of trademarks and 
brands. The bill permits the first 
registrant to claim ownership, 
whether or not he has used the trade- 
mark or brand. . 

Although most states have permis- 
sive laws requiring or permitting the 
registration of trademarks and 
brands, authorities in the industry 
claim the main objection to the Flor- 
ida bill is that it makes state regis- 
tration mandatory and permits any- 
one to register a brand without any 
requirement of past use. Offered to 
the legislature as a revenue meas- 
ure, the bill is said to be a plan for 
lessening or destroying trademark 
and brand values. 
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HIGHER PROFIT REPORTED 
BY UNITED BISCUIT CO. 


NEW YORK—United Biscuit Co. 
of America has reported net profit 
of $1,318,677 for the quarter ended 
March 31, compared with $1,102,808 
for the corresponding quarter in 1948 
and $1,415,805 for the 1947 compara- 
tive quarter. Earnings per share for 
the quarter were $1.38, compared 
with $1.16 a year previous. The com- 
pany voted an extra dividend of 25¢ 
and the usual quarterly dividend of 
25¢ on the common, both payable 
June 1 to stock of record May 17. 
Previous extras paid were 25¢ each 
in September and December last 
year. No additional payments were 

, made in March and June, 1948. 





YES, 
KELLY 1S FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 











TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. OC. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
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is NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


“THERE 


“BOXER” 


Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


““WINGOLD” 


“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 








“WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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CAMPAIGN TO HIKE FLOUR USE 
ADVANCES ON THREE FRONTS 


Bi i a 
Enriched Wheat Flour Foods Winning Acceptance, Mill- 
ers Told at Annual Meeting—Industry 
Cooperation Urged 


CHICAGO—Foods made from en- 
riched wheat flour are winning a more 
favorable acceptance since the Mill- 
ers Long Range Program got under 
way a year ago, it was reported at 
the annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation, May 10. This 
has been accomplished through (1) 
national advertising, (2) education- 
al activities and (3) publicity. 

The task of making enthusiastic 
customers out of apathetic flour buy- 
ers is a difficult one, millers were 
told, but steady progress has been 
made since the program was launched 
last May. Records of accomplishment 
and objectives for the three phases 
of the program include the following 
points: 

National Advertising 

The first advertisements appeared 
in leading magazines and newspaper 
supplements last September and have 
continued to reach more than 38 
million people every month. In addi- 
tion to nationwide coverage, the sup- 
plementary advertising campaign is 
continuing in southern publications, 
to cover the territories where home 
baking predominates. 

As an important means of mass 
education, the advertising seeks to 
increase flour consumption by educat- 
ing the public on the merits of en- 
riched flour which, in the past, have 
not been thoroughly understood. The 
five important points stressed in the 
advertising are: (1) nutritional bene- 
fits (enrichment, described as 6-Way 
nourishment); (2) economy; (3) ap- 
petite appeal; (4) variety; (5) cor- 
recting erroneous ideas about fat- 
tening characteristics. 

Undoubtedly, the most important 
single responsibility of the Long 
Range Program is to educate the 
public on the nutritional benefits of 
enriched flour, it was explained. The 
goal is to penetrate consumers’ minds 
so thoroughly with the enrichment 
story that bread, biscuits, rolls and 
other baked products will become 
permanently identified with the 6- 
Way nourishment symbol. 

Each national advertisement prom- 
inently displays the 6-Way nourish- 
ment symbol which tells the enrich- 
ment story dramatically and under- 
standably. The symbol, showing six 
banners on a slice of bread or a bis- 
cuit, tells the consumer—at a glance 
—that enriched wheat flour foods 
provide (1) protein; (2) thiamin; 
(3) riboflavin; (4) niacin; (5) food 
energy and (6) iron. 

An important part of the advertis- 
ing campaign is the special event 
which focuses attention on enriched 
wheat flour foods certain times dur- 
ing the year. The first such event was 
Turkey-Time which identified wheat 
products with the holiday season. The 
next special event will be the All- 
American Sandwich promotion, fea- 
turing the favorite sandwiches of 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Fibber McGee and 


Molly, Miss America and Lou Bou- 
dreau of the Cleveland Indians. 


Education 

The “market” in educational activi- 
ties is practically limitless, once ac- 
ceptance is won, millers were told. In 
developing material for the school 
it is necessary to keep in mind that 
whatever is produced must be ac- 
ceptable to the teaching staff and 
school administrators. They are the 
jury who decide whether or not ma- 
terials are used effectively. 

Now in preparation, to be ready 
for announcing to schools in advance 
of the fall term, is a basic food story 
for the pre-teen agers in the 5th-7th 
grades. It is being prepared so as to 
have broad educational usefulness, 
not just a single purpose lesson for 
“home economic classes.” From this 
basic piece (a booklet story on basic 
foods) there is being developed col- 
lateral material (class projects, nu- 
trition experiments, materials to take 
home) all useful educationally and 
supporting objectives of the program. 

In addition “From Wheat to Flour” 
is being brought up to date and re- 
printed—to serve as a story of the 
milling industry for use in history, 
social science and other subjects in 
the same 5th-7th grade levels. 

A third piece will tell a nutrition 
story developing the educational 
phases of the Newfoundland mass- 
nutrition experiment and other strong 





Joseph C. Beaven 


CHAIRMAN—Heading the Millers’ 
Long Range Program Committee is 
Joseph C. Beaven, president of the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago. The 
program for winning flour customers 
was reviewed and progress reported 
at the annual meeting of the Millers 
National Federation in Chicago. 
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nutrition subjects now being devel- 


° 


These three are then to be supple- 
mented by appropriate material es- 
pecially prepared for the later teen- 
ages. 

During the past school year there 
was distributed a second edition of 
Family Food-Money Management, the 
class project for high school students 
in planning menus and comparing 
food costs, with adequate emphasis 
on the favorable nutrition-plus-econ- 
omy advantages in enriched wheat 
flour foods. 

Publicity 


The publicity department has been 
operating for 18 months as a full- 
time operation within the Millers 
Long Range Program. During that 
time, publicity service has been ex- 
tended along organized lines as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Service to radio stations—spe- 
cial scripts are being used twice a 
month by 925 stations, whereas for- 
merly the stations received this ma- 
terial only once a month. In addi- 
tion, the radio services of both United 
Press (823 stations) and Associated 
Press (898 stations) have asked for 
and are receiving exclusive radio 
scripts each’ week. 

(2) Newspapers—exclusive photo- 


See stories and recipes once a 
month to 140 big city newspapers, 11 
company papers, 15 magazines and a 
list of house organs and miscellaneous 
publications. Total circulation is near- 
ly 70 million. A total of 1,809 small 
papers with a circulation of about 
6 million, receive mat releases twice 
a month. Clippings are constantly 
checked to keep track of use of this 
material. 

(3) General news releases—dur- 
ing the past 12 months, 76 special 
articles pertaining to the Long 
Range Program, the milling industry, 
scientific developments, etc., have 
been prepared for wire services, trade 
magazines, newspapers and radio. 

Millers were urged to cooperate 
in getting the widest possible usage 
and circulation of the flag symbol. 
During recent months, it was report- 
ed, an increasing number of mills 
have begun flying the banners in 
their trade and newspaper advertis- 
ing, carcards, outdoor billboards and 
truck panels. 

The allied trades also were urged 
to join in the drive, and now that 
the program is under full steam, it 
is expected that there will be a pro- 
nounced increase in tie-in support 
from all organizations interested in 
the success of the campaign. 





Wheat Flour Institute Develops 
Colored Slides as Teaching Aid 


CHICAGO—The major new under- 
taking of the Wheat Flour Institute 
in the past year has been the devel- 
opment of four series of colored 
slides to be used as visual teaching 
aids, it was revealed in the annual 
report of the Millers National Fed- 
eration presented to the convention 
of the group here, May 9-11. 

The slides are designed to tell a 
nutritional story, and they also aim 
to create appetite appeal for breads 
and to show how breads fit into every 
meal. These colorful “pictorial .dem- 
onstrations” have been shown before 
192 groups of educators. 

The slides are, however, only the 
newest and most colorful way of 
carrying on the institute’s educa- 
tional program. 


Three Distinct Activities 


The work of the institute, now in 
its 14th year, divides itself into three 
broad activities: (a) developing ideas 
and interpreting information for 
teaching and for publicity; (b) put- 
ting these ideas and this information 
into readable, pictorial form so they 
can be easily used by teachers, edi- 
tors, broadcasters and others; (c) 
distributing this material effectively. 
Distribution takes the form of bul- 
letins, booklets, charts, pictures, re- 
leases to newspapers, magazines and 
radio, as well as personal contact 
with thought leaders. The personal 
contact is so planned as to be a pub- 
lic relations service for the milling 
industry as well as an educational 
activity. 

Twelve home economists carry out 
this program. Six of them work in 
the office and test kitchen, while six 
of them travel as institute represen- 
tatives in different sections of the 
U.S. The “inside staff” develops ideas 





and prepares materials, while the 
“field staff” makes the personal con- 
tacts and is largely responsible for 
effective distribution of the ideas and 
public relations. 

During the past year the “inside 
staff” developed and tested 1,740 
recipes. Some of these were used by 
millers on package labels, on flour 
bag inserts, or in leaflets. Most of 
them were used in educational bulle- 
tins, or were released to the Long 
Range Program’s publicity depart- 
ment for use in releases to news- 
papers and radio stations. 

To illustrate many of these ideas 
and recipes, some 261 photographs of 
baked foods were made for use by 
the Long Range publicity department. 
The photography schedule included, 
in addition, making seven sets of 137 
colored slides each. These make up 
the four series of teaching slides re- 
ferred to earlier. 


Bulletin Well Received 


The monthly bulletin, Institute 
Ideas, now in its 11th year, continues 
to be well received by home econom- 
ics teachers, extension workers, 
school lunch managers, editors, home 
service workers and others. It is 
mailed monthly, on request, to over 
29,000 home economists and others 
in educational work. 

Many ideas, recipes and illustra- 
tions for special articles are pre- 
pared each year, usually in response 
to individual requests from maga- 
zine editors. Last year 109 such re- 
quests were filled. 

Institute home economists are often 
asked to confer with advertising 
agencies handling accounts of mem- 
ber mills. Last year consultation 
service was rendered to 18 such agen- 
cies, as well as to the agency han- 
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dling the Federation Long Range 


Booklets prepared by the institute 
staff serve as teaching aids and are 
sent out only on request. Last year 
150,460 booklets and 13,836 charts 
were sent to persons in educationl 
work. Several of these booklets have 
become accepted. study material for 
high school and college classes. Oth- 
ers are used in health teaching in 
elementary grades. 


Field Work Described 


The work of the field representa- 
tives is to acquaint professional home 
economists, nutritionists, foods edi- 
tors and radio broadcasters with the 
educational services .available from 
the institute. Many of these services 
they themselves perform. These in- 
clude a great variety of activities, all 
educational in nature, aimed at cre- 
ating a better understanding and 
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appreciation of enriched flour and 
foods made from it. Of the many 
activities of the field staff, the fol- 
lowing lend themselves most easily 
to enumeration: 

1. They visited 215 college depart- 
ments of home economics scattered 
throughout every state. Here they 
talked with some 850 professors and 
instructors. In most of these schools 
they presented baking _ lessons, 
showed slides or gave talks. 

2. Presented 280 baking demonstra- 
tions, and held 22 workshops in bak- 
ing for home demonstration agents, 
school lunch cooks, home service per- 
sonnel. 

3. Presented 186 showings of col- 
ored slides, before college classes, 
teachers’ institutes, school lunch 
managers’ meetings, home _ service 
conferences. 

4. Made 42 guest appearances on 
radio programs. 

5. Participated in 82 professional 
meetings, at 23 of which they were 
featured speakers. 

6. Called on 2,836 editors, radio 
broadcasters, home service directors 
and others who are engaged in pro- 
viding homemakers with food and 
cookery information. 


Durum Division 


In addition to the educational: pro- 
gram for wheat flour, a_ similar, 
though much more modest, program 
for durum wheat foods has been con- 
tinued. This program is now in its 
fourth year. In connection with this 
work, 

(a) About 140 new recipes were 
developed. 

(b) Seventy-six photographs of 
macaroni, spaghetti and noodle dishes 
were made. 

(c) About 4,366 releases were sent 
to food editors of newspapers. Of 
these releases, 1,886 were accompan- 
ied by photographs, and 2,480 were 
in mat form. 

(d) Fourteen thousand two hundred 
releases were sent to 1,435 radio 
stations. 

(e) Fifty special requests for mag- 
azine articles and photographs were 
filled. 

(f) Durum Wheat Notes, an illus- 
trated bulletin of recipes and infor- 
mation, was sent each month to 29,- 
000 home economics teachers, home 
demonstration agents, school lunch 
managers and nutritionists. 

(g) A series of colored slides show- 
ing how to cook and serve durum 
wheat foods was made. This “pic- 
torial demonstration” has been shown 
to 174 groups. 
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CORN PRODUCTS ELECTS 


NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of the Corn Products Refining 
Co. has announced the election of 
William H. Gamble, vice president, 
as a director. Mr. Gamble, who is 
president of the Corn Products Sales 
Co., has been associated with the 
company since 1910. He succeeds 
Frank H. Hall, who resigned after 
serving the company as a director 
for 34 years. John R. Rhamstine was 
named financial vice president. Mr. 
Rhamstine served as manager of the 
Pekin, Ill., plant prior to his appoint- 
ment as a vice president in 1947. He 
was elected a director in January, 
1949. 


———BREAOD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELECTED TO BOARD OF TRADE 


CHICAGO—Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has announced that the board 
of directors has elected to member- 
ship Lawrence G. Pietrzak, Jr., and 
James R. Saxton, both of Chicago. 
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Emergencies in the bakeshop are 


the kind of trouble that SUNNY 
KANSAS can take in stride. These 
unfortunate conditions have a way 
of revealing the extra special bak- 
ing qualities of this famous flour. 
And when things are running 


smoothly, SUNNY KANSAS is 
just as dependable too. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 
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Easier Wheat Prices Predicted Late 
in May; Feed Grains Likely to Firm 


Wheat prices during the fore part 
of May are expected to be erratic, 
in the opinion of economists at Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan. Dur- 


‘ing the latter part of the month, 


prices are expected to weaken. The 
closing out of a large open interest 
in May futures contracts is expected 
to cause erratic price fluctuations 
until the bulk of open interest is set- 
tled. After this takes place prices 
probably will weaken under the in- 
fluence of new crop prospects. 

The official April 1 estimate of 
winter wheat production was 1,020 
million bushels and conditions have 
been favorable since that date. If 
spring wheat yields equal the 1938- 
47 average, total wheat production 
will be 1,310 million bushels. This 
would be second only to the record 
crop of 1947. Carry-over July 1 is 
expected to be about 300 million 
bushels, making total supplies for 
the 1949-50 season in excess of 1,600 
million bushels. Official estimates of 
total disappearance for that season 
indicate a carry-over July 1, 1950, 
of about 500 million bushels. The 
average carry-over for 1932-41 was 
235 million bushels. 

Large quantities of 1948 wheat re- 
main in country elevators and ter- 
minal warehouses in parts of the 
heavy producing area. It appears 
doubtful that enough of this will be 
moved in time to avoid some con- 
gestion of transportation and storage 
facilities with the arrival of new 
crop wheat. Anticipation of this is 
reflected in new crop futures prices. 

There is some concern over the 
possibility of increased tightness in 
free market supplies of old crop 
wheat since the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will own the bulk of supplies 
after taking over defaulted loan 
wheat and unliquidated purchase 
agreement wheat during May. If the 
CCC becomes more aggressive in 
its open market purchases, further 
tightness may develop. However, 
there is little to indicate increased 
CCC purchases. Recent reports on 
available stocks indicate that free 
market supplies will be close to do- 
mestic needs, but domestic buyers 
probably will delay purchases as 
much as possible until new crop sup- 
plies become available. 


Steady to slightly higher corn and 
grain sorghum prices and seasonally 
lower oats and barley prices are 
probable during May. The usual sea- 
sonal tendency for corn and grain 
sorghum prices to strengthen at this 
time is expected to be largely offset 
by the influence of large supplies 
of feed grains. .On April 1 stocks 
of corn were the largest on record 








I ground is too limited to scat- 
ter materials all over the lot, there’s 
room upwards for storage in Neff & 
Fry super-concrete stave silos. It’s bet- 
ter anyway to store flowable bulk ma- 
terials out of the weather. 

The construction of Neff & Fry 
storage bins assures service for a gen- 
eration or longer with virtually no up- 
keep expense. The super-concrete 
staves are dense, smooth, enduring. 
They interlock to form strong, tight 
joints, Each tier is bound with high- 
tension steel hoops. 


Would you like to have our catalog 
which tells the whole story? A copy is 
yours for the asking. 
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In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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‘for that date. Oat and barley stocks 
were the second largest in seven 
years of comparable records. Market 
receipts of corn are expected to con- 
tinue light, due to the large discount 
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tends fermentation 
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apears to be lessening with unofficial 
announcements of plans for increased 
storage payments if corn is resealed. 

Demand for feed grains is expected 
to be only moderate. Increased poul- 
try production probably will stimu- 
late demand for poultry feeds, but 
with the grazing season at hand feed 
demands for most classes of live- 
stock probably will taper off. CCC 
purchases of feed grains for export 
have been light for some time. How- 
ever, authorization of new ECA funds 
may result in some increase in ex- 
port purchases. Total corn purchases 
to date are about in line with the 
announced export goal. The bulk of 
this was acquired during December 
and January and average purchases 
during the remaining months will 
need to be larger than in recent 
months to accomplish the goal. The 
generally downward trend in oat and 
barley prices which has been in prog- 
ress since early in the year is ex- 
pected to continue. 
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MACARONI GROUP SELECTS 
JUNE 27-28 FOR MEETING 


CHICAGO — The 45th convention 
of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn. will be held June 27-28 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago, it was announced recently by 
Robert M. Green, acting secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. 

Pre-convention meetings of com- 
mittees and the board of directors 
will be held June 26, with the con- 
vention registration and program 
scheduled to start at 9 a.m. June 27. 
“Better Materials, Better Methods 
and Better Merchandising for Better 
Business” was announced by Mr. 
Green as the theme for the two-day 
meeting. 
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& & & THE COVER PICTURE— 
Bintree Mill, on the River Wen- 
sum in Norfolk, England, is one of 
the oldest watermills' in the coun- 
try. The present mill is brickbuilt 
and has an exceptionally large water 
wheel. The miller’s house attached 
is of the Georgian type, commonly 
called colonial in America. 
ee @ 


& & & FLOUR BRANDS CUT 
QUEER CAPERS — An anonymous 
old-time flour salesman who seems 
to have found time hanging a bit 
heavy on his hands in a hotel at 
Wausau, Wis., or at least who found 
himself turning fondly backward in 
time, has sent in the following ac- 
count of some rather amazing didoes 
involving a lot of names well known 
to the flour industry: A good many 
years ago from out of the East came 
Lillian Langtry, who was known as 
JERSEY LILY. She was beautiful 
and HARD to BEAT and at that 
time the BEST on RECORD. She 
had been invited to visit the West 
and call on KING GEORGE and 
QUEEN ESTHER at the GOLD- 
EN PALACE. Here she met the 
CONQUEROR PRINCE JOHN, 
who lived with his three cousins— 
BIG JO, LITTLE JO and DIA- 
MOND JO. Among other visitors 
there she became interested in the 
AMERICAN ACE, who was the 
COMMANDER in the early wars 
and who had been decorated by the 
ADMIRAL and given an emblem of 
SILK FLOSS. They had been in- 
vited to make a trip to the Twin 
Cities to meet little MISS MINNE- 
APOLIS, who was to lay the COR- 
NER STONE of the great bridge 
which would be the GOLDEN 
LINK between Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. #& J J The day of the grand 
affair was dark and dreary but about 
noon the SUNBURST forth with all 
its MORNING GLORY and the 
SEAL of MINNESOTA was placed 
upon the stone. The dance in the eve- 
ning was a gala affair; there were 
costumes of every description—old 
MOTHER HUBBARD, DAKOTA 
MAID, the PLAINSMAN, the KING 
of KANSAS, the TOWN CRIER, 
the ARCHER, the GINGHAM 


GIRL and little VANITY FAIR, 
who won the GOLD MEDAL. There 
was KING MIDAS, too, who owned 
the only GOLD MINE and whose 
hand was sought by the WESTERN 
QUEEN, but he had to PLA-SAFE 
as he was a THOROUGHBRED 
from the MID-WEST where the 
OLD TRAIL led to his GOLD DOL- 
LARS and where everything for 
him was VELVET. # # & The 
QUEEN of Kansas had come, too, 
as had old SLEEPY EYE the 
CHEROKEE, who wore a handsome 
BIG DIAMOND and a GOLD 
CROSS and was the VERY BEST. 
With him came his beautiful daugh- 
ter WINONA, the CHIEFTAIN’s 
daughter who had never known any- 
thing but FREEDOM of the great 
outdoors and who had received her 
MOTHER’S BEST care from child- 
hood. #& % & Miss Langtry her- 
self was bedecked with a GARLAND 
of AMERICAN BEAUTY roses, 
and although far from her HOME- 
STEAD she knew to PERFECTION 
that her GOLDEN DREAM was 
drawing to an end. The great beauty 
stood on the WHITE CREST with 
the AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 
She saw DAVID HARUM, who 
was the BOSS and WINNER of the 
ROYAL BANNER, she saw the old 
QUAKER leading his WHITE 
SWAN, and as she inhaled the 
AROMA from the ZEPHYR off the 
Father of Waters and caught the 
SUNBEAM from across the rolling 
waves, she came to realize what a 
GOLD BOND there was between 
her and these old friends and fa- 
miliar scenes and wondered if her 
trip soon to SUNNY -KANSAS 
would be as much fun as the capers 
cut in LARABEE. 


& & # A MILLER AND HIS 
TOWN—Last week.the city of New 
Ulm, Minn., gave a banquet in hon- 
or of one of its citizens, Henry Lee 
Beecher. There was no special occa- 
sion for this affair at this particular 
time other than the fact that Mr. 
Beecher had recently been elected 
president of New Ulm’s most im- 
portant industrial concern, the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., and yet the streets 
of the city were decorated with 
flags, and the list of hosts included 
practically all the leading business 
and professional men of the com- 
munity. #& J #% In large measure, 
of course, the banquet was a tribute 
to Mr. Beecher’s personality, and 
to the influence for good which he 
has exerted as a citizen of New Ulm. 
And yet it had a broader significance 
than that, for it demonstrated the 
position which flour milling has at- 
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tained in the structure of American 
life. It showed how milling opens 
the way to public service, and how 
it provides opportunities, not simply 
for profitable occupation, but for 
civic leadership.—From The North- 
western Miller of Oct. 22, 1924. 
(Mr. Beecher, who had served [1927- 
1929] as chairman of the Millers 
National Federation,—died in 1933.) 
e@®e @ 

Mill fires and explosions were fre- 
quent in the closing decades of the 
Nineteenth Century. The Northwest- 
ern Miller seldom went to press with- 
out reporting several of them. Oddly, 
so it seems now, there was no proper 
understanding of explosions which 
so often accompanied the fires. The 
situation is made clear by the fol- 
lowing article reproduced by The 
Northwestern Miller in 1875 from a 
British insurance journal, the Insur- 
ance Monitor: 


ABOUT FIRES 
One of the Reasons Why Flouring 
Mills Burn—Important to 
Mill Owners 


On the 2nd of April last [1875], a 
flouring mill at Evansville, Ind., 
burned. The origin of the fire was 
the contact of the flame of a lamp 
with the dust of middlings. The mill 
was running at night. About 5 o’clock 
in the morning the miller went to 
the middlings-chest on the second 
floor. He carried in his hand an open 
lard-oil lamp. As soon as he raised 
the lid of the chest there was an 
instantaneous flash and explosion; 
the miller’s arms were burned and 
the fire was at once beyond control. 
The mill burned to the ground. The 
fire appeared to be caused by the 
flame of the lamp coming in contact 
with the middlings dust. 

This occurrence, in connection 
with the attention which has re- 
cently been given to the subject in 
Great Britain, induces us to lay be- 
fore the millers of the U.S. such 
facts as we have been able to collect. 
Dr. Stevenson Mcadam, recently 
read, before the Royal Scottish So- 
ciety of Arts, an interesting paper 
in which he showed that flouring 
mills were about as dangerous as 
powder mills —subject to explosion 
at any moment if the flame of a 
match or lamp were brought in con- 
tact with the fine dust which per- 
vades them! Various experiments 
had been made showing this to be 
the case. Anyone can repeat them 
and ascertain the truth of the whole 
matter. 

Grain, before it is ground, is com- 
bustible only when burned in the 
ordinary way—as wood or coal might 
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burn. But when flour is showered 
from a sieve or thrown loosely into 
the air so that it falls as dust, the 
combustion is almost instantaneous, 
and if the proportion of dust and air 
are right, it burns with explosive 
rapidity, flashing as flame flashes 
through a mixture of gas and air or 
along a train of gunpowder. When 
so burned the flour resolves itself 
into gases. The carbon by combining 
with the oxygen of the air becomes 
carbonic-oxide or carbonic acid gas; 
and the hydrogen and oxygen become 
watery vapor or steam. The volume 
of these gases is much increased by 
the high temperature at the moment 
of combustion. The flour explosion 
will occur under conditions similar 
to those which cause a gas explo- 
sion; that is, when flour is diffused 
through the air in fine impalpable 
dust, and confined within a given 
space. The place where these acci- 
dents most commonly happen is at 
the middlings-chest, but they may 
occur at the stone, or at the bolt, 
and they may be produced by the 
feed going off the stone. If there is 
a lack of grain in the hopper, or 
an obstruction in the feed-pipe, the 
stones revolving rapidly and being 
hard and flinty, may strike a spark 
which will cause an explosion. Sev- 
eral such occurrences are on record. 


Secretary Brannan’s blueprint for 
a new farm program could have em- 
anated only from an administration 
politically desperate for a plan that 
would be popular at any cost. When 
a program has to be made as un- 
ashamedly attractive to as many 
groups in the community as this 
one has, it is usually because it will 
not stand inspection economically. 
There is little doubt that that ex- 
plains the general resemblance of 
the present proposal to a political 
Christmas tree—New York Times. 

eee 

Agriculture Secretary Brannan’s 
farm plan has all the earmarks of the 


old carnival shell game. — Omaha 
World-Herald. 
xx*k 
WIDE ACRES 
Here, white winds piled up snow- 
drifts, 
And gray winds whirled March 
dust 
Till dappled winds in April 
Awoke earth’s umber crust. 


And now green winds of summer 

Fan heat across the plains 

To yellow for the harvest 

The heavy-headed grains. 
Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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= ust Filters Vs. Mechanical Separators 
ime 
wt Rone milling industry was B R E Meno npn aoe oes pipe 
- sat or many years to con- G the use of dus ers, instead of me- 
fer sao oe = use of mpg om Soo yY oy = orgen peas ws ona gt we oe ‘ 
antiquat ust control systems. . Trapping o ne dusts of sub- 
lo- Even the exhausters—the coset of The Day Company sieve size, instead of recirculating the 
sed any air system—were purchased ’ dust in the mill or exhausting it into 
ble without giving much thought to such Run -of-mill cyclone separators lectors. Use of mechanical separa- the outside atmosphere where it set- 
yen important design factors as air vol- Were used and most of the separators tors, however, is limited in installa-  tles on surrounding buildings. 
Ci- umes, static pressures, pipe veloci- Were selected by allowing the size of tions where 100% recovery of the 2. Maintenance of less dusty, and 
at ties, etc. the inlet determine the size, rather dust is essential. therefore more sanitary and clean 
lay It was common practice to use than by determining the separator to The degree of fineness or the par- appearing plants which require less 
ait, fans with undetermined performance be used on the basis of the volume ticle size of the dust, its specific housekeeping. 
the characteristics and to select piping Of air to be handled, the nature of gravity, shape, whether it is an inert 3. Reducing the concentration of 
is on the basis of area instead of air the dusts to be collected, and other mineral dust or an organic dust, rela- dust in the atmosphere, or dust 
or velocities. Pipe lines were usually too Pertinent factors. tive humidity of the air and many which might be dispersed in the at- 
he large for the volume of air to be There continues to be a definite other factors enter into dust collec- mosphere, and therefore reducing the 
ng handled which resulted in settling of meed for application of mechanical tion problems. explosion hazard. 
irk a portion of the dust within the dust separators, such as scientifical- Dusts generated in flour and feed 4. Returning the cleaned air to the 
*V- handling system. ly designed and selected cyclone col- mills do not lend themselves too well work areas, thus saving heat which 
rd. to use of a cyclone type of separator would otherwise be exhausted in the 
. * and it is for this reason that posi- outside atmosphere. 
‘or 1. Continuous-Automatic tive dust filters are meeting with 5. Recovery of. product. For ex- 
m- » wide acceptance. (Continued on page 20a) 
Operation 
at } ° 
en LADEN 3. Parallel Air Flow 
n- AIR 
ay 5, & DUST s 
‘is LADEN ——> 
4 OUT OF SERVICE AIR 
of RINGS } 
al 
Ss. 
: \ DUST 
- LADEN —> 
le B. A. AIR B. 
la 
Fig. 1—Automatic continuous operation is possible with the Autoclean Fig. 3—Dust and air are traveling in the same direction in the Autoclean 
, dust filter with the use of slow-traveling blow-back rings discharging filter as shown in (A). The principle of the opposed flow filter is shown 
high pressure air in a reverse direction, as shown in (A), as opposed to in B. The upward pressure of the air escaping tends to hold the dust 
h most types of filters in which one section is out of operation during within the filter tube. 






cleaning, as shown in (B). 
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TIME CYCLE 
Fig. 4—All of the filter surface is cleaned equally with the use of a blow- 




















back jet of air that is in constant operation, as in (A). In filters requir- 
ing rapping, cleaning effectiveness varies with the amount of vibration 
imparted to the filter cloth, as diagrammed in (B). 


, Fig. 2—Constant back pressure is obtained with a continuous filter. 
Curve A graphs the uniform back pressure of the Autoclean filter, while 
the sharp variation in many other types of filters is shown in curve B. 

















Every time 
you enrich 
your flour 





you are making an important contribution 
to the rounded, well-balanced diet needed 
by all America. In every batch of enriched 
flour you are providing 


6-WAY NOURISHMENT 


In enriched flour—and in each slice of en- 
riched bread—there’s protein, vitamin B,, 
riboflavin, niacin, iron, and food energy 
brought to the nation’s tables in the best- 
tasting, most economical, and convenient form. 


VITAMIN B 


(Thiamine) For 


PROTEIN 


To help build and 
maintain healthy 
body tissues 





NIACIN 


Helps keep tissues 
healthy and 
prevents pellagra 





Stocks are 
‘carried at: 





Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rahway, N. J. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, IIL. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
























































healthy nerves, 


normal appetite 


RIBOFLAVIN 


An important 
vitamin for 


children’s growth 


IRON 


Helps build the red 


blood needed for 


FOOD ENERGY =~ 


Tosustain the pace 
of modern living 
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Every time you enrich 
with MERCK 
ENRICHMENT MIXTURES 





These six flags of enrichment are signal- 
ing to the people of America the nutritional 
values of enriched flour. Let your mill be the 
workshop where you are helping to build a 
healthier generation of Americans. 

Raise these flags of enrichment. Display 
proudly the “ENRICHED” seal on your 
product. Your customer wants the best; 
show him that your flour is in step with the 
program that is providing the greatest nu- 
tritional advance in years. 







you facilitate accurate enrichment. 
Merck Mixtures are smooth and free- 


flowing. Whether used in continuous 


feeding or batch-mixing operations, they 


provide important milling advantages. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. 4- 
New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield. 
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‘Three flour mill engineering students from the University 
of Minnesota and Prof. MacKenzie are shown above inspect- 
ing a Merchen Powered Feeder in the Kansas — College 
mill. Stadents are Allen Hum, E. F. Legg and T. H. Betker. 


The man collecting dinner tickets is Prof. R. O. Pence, 

milling industry department. Seated are: T. E. Forster, 

Frank aw aris P. H. Lawson, Roger W. Pratt and R. K. 
a » Dodge is the man in the background. 


Seated at the speakers’ table, from left to right, D. S. Eber, 
AOM secretary; J. A. Shellenberger, milling school head; 
Ellis D. English, executive vice president, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., and C. E. Skiver, Kansas Wheat Imp. Assn. 

















A Report of the Joint Meeting 
of Districts Il and 2, A.O.M: 





Members of Kansas City and Kansas Groups 
Hear Several Good Addresses at Annual Affair, 
Arranged by Staff of Department of Milling 
Industry, Kansas State College. 


By Paul L. Dittemore 


Teehnieal Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The annual get- 
together of Districts 1 and 2, ‘Association of 
Operative Millers, held at Manhattan April 15 
and 16, got off to a poor start due to “factors 
beyond control of the management,” but recov- 
ered quickly and when the sessions were conclud- 
ed, all agreed that it was a good meeting. The 
poor start—constituting a heresy—was the lack 
of bread with the main course at the dinner the 
evening of April 15. 

The gentleman who operates the dining room 
at the Manhattan Country Club probably still 
does not realize just how close he came to having 
a large group of irate millers to contend with. 
The dinner rolls, hot out of the oven, were served 
just before the dessert. 

Ellis D. English, executive vice president of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas City, 
soon took the millers’ minds off the breadless 
meal by telling them during the course of his 
address, “What Management Expects of the 
Operative Miller,” that, had management equalled 
the performance of the operatives during the 
past few years, the milling industry currently 
would be going through the postwar readjustment 
period in a more orderly fashion. 

Mr. English, either by inference or by direct 
statement, told the operatives, in effect, that their 
jobs were becoming more complex with the years. 
He stressed the importance of personnel manage- 
ment and labor relations and said the ability to 





The Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, was represented by 
the men in the above picture. They are, from left to right, 
Richard Stedman, sanitation engineer; Harry Taylor, Linds- 
borg, Kansas, and M. C. Belan, superintendent. 





get men to work with his fellow employees as 
well as for his company was important. 

He encouraged the operatives to take an active 
part in the affairs of their professional organiza- 
tion—the Association of Operative Millers. 

A short entertainment program preceded the 
address presented by Mr. English. Dr. John A. 
Shellenberger, head of the department of milling 
industry, presided at the dinner meeting and 
introduced Mr. English. 

The morning session April 16 was held in one 
of the auditoriums in the physical sciences build- 
ing on the Kansas State College campus. Prof. 
Arlin Ward, a member of the milling depart- 
ment staff, presided at the session and the first 
speaker was M. V. Reagan, formerly associated 
with the Mill Mutuals Fire Prevention Bureau, 
but now with the Pittsburg, Kansas, Armature 
Works. 

Mr. Reagan’s address, “Fire Safety in Mills,” 
was illustrated with projection pictures of mill 
fires and for conditions that contribute to mill 
fires. It was his contention that a large percentage 
of mill fires are preventable with the application 
of a mixture of good housekeeping and good judg- 
ment. He cited a number of practices which are 
regarded as fire hazards and made recommenda- 
tions regarding the elimination of the hazards. 
Hot bearings, choke-ups in elevator legs, defective 
wiring and just plain carelessness contribute to 

(Continued on page 28a) 





Hill Shepardson, sales manager for the Hart-Carter Co., 
Minneapolis, is pictured above during a eo ere with 


C. E. Baker, Omar, Inc., Omaha, and E. Hite, assistant 
superintendent, Midl and Flour Milling oo Kansas City. 


Durham, W 








William Ball, General Mills, Ine., Oklahoma City; Fred 
Markwardt, Alexander Bros.; Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Talmage, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.; Mrs. Markwardt, and Arthur 
Ackels, Forster Mfg. Co., Wichita. 





D. A. Wilbur (center) is in charge of the flour mill en- 
tomology course at Kansas State College. He is pictured 
with two of his former students: M. 8. Buckley (left) and 
T. F. Winburn (right), both with Industrial Fumigant Co. 





The Kansas Milling Co.; Wichita, was represented by three 
men at combined District 1 and 2 AOM meeting. The men 
are John Giertz, director of products control; d Leath- 
erock, special products; Ric Magerkurth, head miller. 





Caught by the before the.dinner bell sounded 
were (left) Prof. John M. MacKenzie, head of the flour 
mill engineering division, University of Minnesota, and 
George J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


OME observations on the use of 

the Brabender Farinograph in 

determining flour quality were 
presented in an article which was 
published in this journal in 1946. 
(Use of Farinograph as an Aid in 
Control of Flour Quality, August, 
1946.) 

Additional work has been done 
since publication of that article, and 
additional observations have been 
made in this respect. The author has 
also another observation having 
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By George W. Schiller 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


more to do with cereal chemists as a 
group than with flour quality. 
Cereal chemists, whether they be 
mill chemists, bakery chemists, or 
bakery service chemists, have a ten- 
dency at times to become over-en- 
thusiastic about some particular 
phase of flour testing and are prone 
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to place undue emphasis or impor- 
tance on one particular test. I think 
this tendency toward over-emphasis 
is true in evaluating the role of the 
Farinograph in measuring the baking 
quality of bread flours. 

It has not been too many years 
ago that cereal chemists went off on 
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of Farinographs Curves 


another tangent in evaluating flour 
quality. They apparently took too 
much for granted in the significance 
of the pH and buffer value factors, 
The theory was proposed by some 
chemists that if flour did not’ carry 
a certain buffer value, it was defi- 
nitely inferior. This theory flourished 
for a time but was discounted when 
sufficient evidence was presented to 
demonstrate that the test was only 
one among many in the complicated 
process of properly evaluating flour 
quality. 

Cereal chemists are only human 
and, being human, they are prone 
to become enthusiastic about some 
things and equally prejudiced about 
others. Their opinions are often 
passed on to the flour trade and 
are used as a guide in purchasing 
flour. 


Complete Picture Lacking 


In the article referred to above the 
author stated, “The Brabender Far- 
inograph has proved to be a useful 
instrument in determining wheat and 
flour quality. The Farinograph, how- 
ever, does not present a complete 
picture and this fact should not be 
overlooked. The Farinograph supple- 
ments other tests of wheat and flour 
quality but is. not a decisive test in 
itself.” To quote further from the 
article, ‘Figure 2 shows a fairly close 
correlation between bake values and 
valorimeter value in most instances. 
There are, however, some cases where 
sample with a low valorimeter value 
gave a high baking value. If wheat 
(and it also applies to flours) were 
selected solely from valorimeter val- 
ues, all wheats with undesirable bak- 
ing qualities would be eliminated.” 
These statements were generally true 
in 1946, but with the increased pro- 
duction of new wheat varieties, 
the author has changed in his 
opinions since then and believes the 
quotation should now read: “some 
wheats with undesirable baking quali- 
ties would be eliminated.” The above 
statements would apply only to 
sound wheats and flour from sound 
wheats. Further quotations from the 
article reads: “By rejecting all 
wheats. (and flours) below a certain 
valorimeter value, a certain number 
of wheats (and flours) that have 
good baking qualities—provided they 
are properly handled—would also be 
eliminated.” This applies specifically 
to Southwestern winter wheats. 


Properly Aged Flours 


The introduction of - Blackhull 
wheats in the Southwest intensified 
the problem of properly aging flours 
for bakers. Nitrogen trichloride 
proved to be the answer to this prob- 
lem and the Southwestern flours be- 
gan to make a reputation among 
bakers. The flours showed a reason- 
able tolerance to mixing and pro- 
duced the type of finished products 
desired. The proof of this can be seen 
in the volume of business that was 
done in Southwestern flours. 

Blackhull wheats, however, did hot 
carry quite the mixing tolerance that 
the Turkey types did and occasional 
troubles were encountered. Some 
years later, Tenmarg, a new variety 
of wheat was introduced. This wheat 
carried generally good baking quali- 
ties and a rather long mixing time. 


Chiefkan a “Short Mixer” 


Along with Tenmarg, other varie- 
ties were introduced and one in par- 
ticular, Chiefkan was short in mix- 
ing time and was notoriously infe- 
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MILLING EQUIPMENT 


Roller Mill Floor of a new Buhler Flour Mill with Buhler pneu- 
matic conveying system. Capacity: 160 Tons in 24 hours. 
Additional installations include more than 100 Buhler pneu- 
matic mills in operation or under construction at the pres- 
ent time. 
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MOLINO 


In these and other Buhler installations, the engineers speci- 
fied Buhiér equipment because of its sanitary properties 
and lower power consumption. 

If you are planning now for future installations, our MILLING 
DIVISION is prepared to offer immediate answers to your 
own questions about Buhler systems and equipment. 
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rior in baking quality. Consequently, 
bakers were supplied flour from va- 
rious varieties of wheats grown in 
the Southwest and a good many of 
them encountered considerable trou- 
ble in their bakeshops. Thus, the use 
of the recording dough mixer became 
widespread. The theory was to dis- 
tinguish between flours with a short 
or long mixing time, assuming that 
flours with short mixing time were 
made from wheat mixes in which 
Chiefkan and/or some Blackhull type 
predominated. The longer mixing 
time flours were made from wheats 
predominating in Turkey and Ten- 
marq type wheats and were superior 
in baking quality. That was very 
sound reasoning at that time. 

Later, the situation was further 
aggravated by the introduction of 
Red Chief wheat, a variety closely 
related to Chiefkan. It proved to be 
only a little better. or worse than 
Chiefkan. 

The theory that a short mixing- 
time was associated with poor bak- 
ing quality was propounded and un- 
til only recently often proved to be 
generally correct. 


Quality Situation is Changed 


The wheat quality situation in the 
Southwest shows that this presump- 
tion is not correct as of today. Kan- 
sas and the entire Southwest contin- 
ues to reduce the amount of Chief- 
kan types grown and has replaced 
them with wheats of better baking 
quality, but not necessarily longer 
mixing time. , 

More than three fourths of the 
1948 Kansas crop consisted of ac- 
cepted quality varieties such as Early 
Triumph, Pawnee, Comanche and 
Tenmargq. All four varieties possess 
baking quality and yet two of them, 
Early Triumph and Pawnee have 
mixing times that are relatively 
short, 


These circumstances often lead to 
a premium being placed upon wheats 
in the Southwest that have longer 
mixing time and give a higher valori- 
meter value, regardless of baking 
quality. Until now, there has not 
been enough of this type of wheat 
grown in the Southwest and conse- 
quently, the shortage automatically 
places the mills in a position to 
charge more for this type.of flour, 
which in some cases, carries no better 
baking quality than flours with low- 
er valorimeter value. 

As mentioned above, Kansas has 
had a considerable increase in the 
amount of wheat produced of de- 
sirable wheat varieties. This increase 
not only includes wheats with longer 
mixing times, but wheats with short- 
er mixing times—yet all with good 
baking qualities. 


Short Mixing Time Plus Quality 


Throughout Kansas and the South- 
west, there has been considerable 
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the bakers and yet it does not nec- 
essarily assure the baker that the 
flour is- any better baking quality 
than a shorter mixing time flour 
would be. 3 


Another Manifestation of Test 


There is still another manner in 
which this condition manifests it- 
self. That is the type of wheats and 
flours which may be produced in the 
Southwest in the future. Because of 
the emphasis being placed on wheat 
of the Comanche type (longer mixing 
time) the organizations which are 
responsible for introducing new wheat 
varieties in the Southwest are rather 
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confused as to the types of wheats 
to release. They are necessarily con- 
sidering the type of flour these new 
varieties will produce and are asking 
the milling industry for its views. 
Naturally, the mills are stressing 
the mixing time angle because of 
pressure from bakers. It seems prob- 
able that future wheat varieties in 
the Southwest may be predominantly 


‘Comanche types and produce flour 


bordering on spring wheat types, This 
could easily mean a radical change 
in the performance of Southwestern 
flours from the baking quality stand- 
point. The average baker has avail- 
able the stronger spring wheat flours 
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to lend strength and tolerance to his 
doughs, and the hard winter flours 
that tend to produce a mellow dough 
that produces a fine grain, texture 
and color in the bread with a mini- 
mum of effort and expense. The 
baker can use both types of flour in 
varying amounts to produce the type 
of product he desires. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume that this situ- 
ation may be altered in the future 
when hard winter flours assume some 
of the characteristics of spring wheat 
flours because of the flour buyers’ 
emphasis on Farinograms. 
Production of bakers flour in the 
Southwest might well be entering 
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increase in the amount of Pawnee 
wheat grown. This particular variety 


HOW “STANDARD” PROTECTS THEIR FLOUR 
: : ; - STREAMS FROM INFESTATION FOLLOWING BULK 
= one having good baking quality, — STORAGE — This view in Standard’s Kansas City plant 
at gg Bann? aoe = pr "warts shows “ree of 12 “ENTOLETER” Infestation Destroyers. 26 
Triumph aan oni xg fee rns peri of these machines are used on flour streams abead of packers. 
in South Central Kansas and Okla- 
homa, This variety also has a rela- 
tively short mixing time, but very 
desirable baking quality. Still a third 
variety, Comanche, has made great 
production gains and is one that 
carries a longer mixing time and a 
baking quality comparable to Pawnee 
and Early Triumph. There is not 
enough Comanche wheat to supply 
all the Southwestern mills and the 
available supply is eagerly purchased 
by mills, quite often at a premium 
price. The increase in price millers 
pay must necessarily be passed on to 


AHEAD OF BULK STORAGE — Eleven “ENTOLETER” units 
guard all individual flour streams between mill and bulk 
storage. 


© WHEAT AHEAD OF ist BREAK ROLL — Two of six 
“ENTOLETER” Infestation Destroyers are used to treat all 
tempered wheat streams in Standard’s three milling units. 


R PROTECTION ALL THE WAY: Another group of 
“ENTOLETER” Infestation Destroyers are used by Standard 


Milling in this ication to safeguard flour streams di- 
rectly abead of packers. 
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into a new phase. Problems have 
arisen, have been solved and then 


ceased to be problems. At the pres- . 


ent time, there are two such prob- 
lems rapidly passing from the pic- 
ture. - : : 

“The first. problem is the maturing 
of flour with nitrogen trichloride. In 
the very near future, mills will be 
unable to use it. It is very reasonable 
to assume, by virtue of the fact that 
a majority of wheats grown in the 
Southwest today have at least one 
spring wheat parent, that Southwest- 
ern flours will perform satisfactor- 
ily without the use of nitrogen tri- 
chloride. Southwestern mills are 
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Grain Drying Methods 
Reported in Recent 
Publication by FAO 


rapidly solving the problem of prop- 
erly aging flours, when necessary, 
without the use of nitrogen trichlor- 
ide. 

The second problem that is rapidly 
diminishing in significance is the 
practice of imposing rigid Farino- 
graph specifications on Southwestern 
hard winter flours in an attempt to 
guarantee good baking quality. Mix- 
ing time and baking quality can be 
associated only in a general way and 
at present these two factors are not 
as closely related as they had been 
when short mixing time was synony- 
mous with poor baking quality, be- 
cause of the Chiefkan types. 


S a stimulus to the spread of 
information on protection of 
stored grain from fungus and 

insect attack, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization has published stu- 
dies of methods used in Canada, U,S. 
and the U.K. in drying grain before 
storage. 

At an international meeting on 
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STANDARD MILLING COMPANY Extends 
“ENTOLETER’ Protection 


to Insure 


Highest Quality Flour 


CHECKING CONTROL PANEL—Orville Carpenter, 
head miller, inspects ammeters showing uniform 
division of flour streams between groups of four 
“entoteter” Centrifugal Machines, in the Kansas 
City Mill. 


HE PICTURES on the opposite page show how 

Standard Milling Company has fully equipped its 
big modern Kansas City mill with “eNTOLETER” Centrif- 
ugal Machines to insure maximum continuous sanita- 
tion protection for its mill and its flour products. A total 
of 46 “ENTOLETER” Infestation Destroyers are used to 
protect tempered wheat ahead of mill, blending stocks, 
and all finished flour before and after storage. 





In furthering modern mill sanitation programs, millers 
are recognizing the necessary services of “ENTOLETER” 
Scourer-Aspirators . . . for more efficient wheat cleaning 

. and “ENTOLETER” Infestation Destroyers . . . for the 
continuous destruction of all insect life. This “team” 
assures a cleaner, better product, and permits the highest 
sanitation standards for both the mill and milled products. 


“ENTOLETER” Infestation Destroyers should be used on all 
flour streams. In addition to providing a complete and 
continuous kill, this equipment protects raw materials; 
material before and after storage, and the finished prod- 
uct before packaging. The threat of insect multiplication 
is eliminated, and flour, meal and other products are pro- 


FNTOLETE 


CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 


tected from adulteration by insect excreta. The “ENTO- 
LETER” high-speed centrifugal action is an excellent means 
of blending flours, mixing compounds and improving 
vitamin distribution. 


The success of the “ENTOLETER” system, proved to man- 
agement by the use of one or two machines, leads natu- 
rally to an extension of this low-cost protection to key 
streams throughout the mill. We shall be glad to show 
you how economically you can.secure continuous plant- 
wide protection against infestation. 


Be sure to get the facts now on this inexpensive, continu- 
ous sanitation control, Your best customers prefer prod- 
ucts that have “ENTOLETER” protection. 


Foreign Distributors 
Henry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, England 
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CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 
The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 
Please send immediately full information on the 
“ENTOLETER” Continuous Insect Control System. 


infestation of foodstuffs held in Lon- 
don in the latter part of 1947, great 
stress was laid on the conditioning 
and storage of grain as one .of the 
most important factors in prevent- 
ing losses from fungi and insects. 
(A 1947 estimate placed these losses 
at 33 million tons—enough food to 
keep 150 million people alive for a 
year.) As an outgrowth of the dis- 
cussions, FAO was asked to make a 
critical review of the methods of 
grain drying and storage in use in 
all parts of the world. 

The papers published under the 
title “Storing and Drying Grain in 
Canada, in the U.S., in the U.K.” are 
the first in a scheduled series. Some 
time will be required to complete 
the series, since investigation by per- 
sonal inspection is considered to be 
the only satisfactory means of getting 
adequate information. The papers on 
Canadian and U.S. practices were 
prepared by L. E., Kirk and L. Ling 
of FAO, and the one on U.K. prac- 
tice by T. A. Oxley of the U.K.’s De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, assisted by W. F. William- 
son of the National Institute of Agri- 
cultural Engineering. 

The three countries chosen for the 
first report are highly industrialized. 
In each of them science is applied 
to the handling of cereal crops to 
an extent unusual in many other 
parts of the world. It is expected 
that the practices described, while far 
from ideal and still in the develop- 
mental stage, will be of help and 
interest to other countries. It is 
hoped particularly that they may sug- 
gest useful applications in other coun- 
tries by showing the main lines of 
development in three areas where the 
climatic conditions, the crops grown, 
and the problems to be solved are 
in some respects radically different. 

Canada enjoys a great advantage 
in storing and handling grain. Be- 
cause of the low temperature 
throughout most of the year, grain 
can be stored safely for longer pe- 
riods than in most countries and is 
subject to less damage from insects 
and fungi. Storage problems, how- 
ever, have received a great deal of 
attention, since Canada normally has 
large carried-over stocks of grain 
held on farms, in country elevators, 
and in terminal elevators. 

In the U.S. average temperatures 
are higher, and in many sections the 
humidity is also higher. Thus there 
is much greater damage than in 
Canada from infestation by insects, 
and the moisture content of grain 
must be lower for safe storage in the 
warmer areas. Problems of grain dry- 
ing and storage in the U.S. are great- 
er, also, because of the diversity of 
the crops grown. 

The U.K., a large grain importer, 
has a two-fold problem. The handling 
and storage of imported grain pre- 
sents quite different problems than 
those involved in storing the home- 
grown crop. Imported grain must 
have spent a considerable period in 
storage and transit before reaching 
the country. If it arrives unspoiled, 
as most of it does, it can be kept 
for several months without special 
treatment. The home-grown crop, on 
the other hand, is seldom in a suitable 
condition for storage beyond a few 
weeks unless special treatment (nor- 
mally drying) is applied. 

The biggest problem with respect 
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to imported grains is presented by 
insect pests. While some exporters 
use rigorous measures to exclude in- 
sects, others apparently do little in 
that direction, and insects present 
by far the greatest hazard involved 
in storage of imported grain in 
the U.K. 

The studies describe in detail the 
types of drying equipment used in 
the three-countries to force heated 
air through the grain. Methods of 
farm storage are described. Informa- 
tion on government regulations re- 
specting the allowable moisture con- 
tent of stored grains is included. 





It is pointed out that extensive use 
of the combine harvester in Can- 
ada and the U.S., while effecting great 
savings in labor, has created new 
storage problems, since harvesting by 
combine ordinarily leaves no time 
for the grain to dry out between cut- 
ting and threshing. Also, the cutting 
of green weeds with the grain fre- 
quently results in the transfer of 
moisture from immature weed seeds 
to the drier grain kernels. 
Similarly, the combine harvester 
is -being introduced rapidly into the 
U.K., where it promises to revolution- 
ize harvesting methods. This devel- 
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opment has resulted in increased de- 
mand for new methods and machines 
to cope with the new problems of 
grain storage. 

The studies released while they de- 
scribe existing methods of handling, 
drying and storing grain, are not in- 
tended to provide information on the 
materials, construction, mechanics, 
and cost of operating the equipment. 
Operational details of this sort will 
be made available by FAO on re- 
quest, however, as a service to its 
58 member countries. 

The bulletin containing the three 
studies is published in English, with 
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eee TO PROTECT 
YOUR ELEVATORS FROM 
COSTLY WEATHER DAMAGE 


Whatever your weatherproofing or restoration problem, it 
will pay you to consult Western Waterproofing Company. 
This nation-wide organization of specialists uses only tested 
methods of restoration, able, fully trained mechanics, and 
specially compounded materials to assure more lasting pro- 
Literally millions of square feet of completed 


IALS 





elevator restoration prove the effectiveness of Western’s 
services. Learn how this result-getting combination can help 


you. Write today. 


Western Services Include: 


®@ Concrete Restoration 


®@ Weatherproofing 


@ Sub-Surface Waterproofing 


@ Joint Treatment 


® Dampproofing 


Let Us Be Your Concrete Dentist! 


No materials for sale. Work done under 
contract, insured, bonded and guaranteed. 
No obligation for an analysis of your 


property. 
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WESTERM- 


WATERPROOFING COMPANY 
Engineers & Contractors 
Syndicate Trust Bidg. 
A Missouri Corporation 
contact me 
literature 


St. Levis 1, Mo. 


| regarding restoration 
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a Spanish edition in preparation. It 
is on sale at FAO sales agencies 
throughout the world at 50¢. 





How to Align Shafting 


The problem of getting line shaft- 
ing “straight with the world” is one 
that is made much simpler with the 
aid of some plumb-bobs and a section 
of flexible hose. Shown in the accom- 
panying sketches are methods of 
aligning shafting both horizontally 
and vertically. 

To line the shafting horizontally or 
longitudinally, simply suspend plumb- 
bobs around the side of the shaft as 
indicated in Fig. 1. If there are at 
least three plumb-bobs, it is a simple 
matter to sight along the strings. 
If the strings do not line up, a piece 
of string can be stretched between 
any three and the amount of mis- 
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* Fig. 1 — Method of suspending: 
plumb-bobs to align shafting longitu- 
dinally. 























Fig. 2.—How to use a section of 


hose as a level to align shafting ver- 
tically. 


alignment can be measured so the 
hangers can be moved the correct 
distance to bring the shafting into 
line. The plumb-bobs suspended from 
the same side of the shaft are per- 
fect tangents to the shaft, and, know- 
ing the diameter of the shaft, there 
can be no question as to where the 
center line of the shaft should be. 
As for aligning shafting vertically, 
to make sure that it is level, one may 
use an ordinary garden hose filled 
with water, with gauge glasses in- 
serted in the end as indicated in Fig. 
2. No matter how far the ends of this 
hose may be apart, the water will 
always assume a perfect level and 
you can be certain as to whether the 
shafting is level. Be sure there is no 
air in the hose and that it is full of 
water.—W. F. Schaphorst. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GRAIN SHIPPERS SHOWN 
SIGNODE DOOR STRIPS 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—More 
than 100 grain shippers, elevator 
representatives and others attended 
a recent demonstration of the appli- 
eation of Signode steel retaining 
strip bulkheads used in loading grain 
in boxcars. The demonstration was 
conducted at the Union Pacific 
freight terminal. The new type door 
is composed of kraft paper rein- 
forced with strap steel and replaces 
the old type of wooden doors. It was 
said that over the period of use of 
this type of door, a saving of 25% 
in grain lost has been recorded. The 
new Signode retaining strips weigh 
less than 50 Ib. and a normal supply 
requires less than 1% of the storage 
space required by the conventional 
lumber grain doors. 
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Your Rasilevees 
May Have Many 
Profitable Suggestions 





LL THAT is needed for you to 
set your employees’ brains 
into high gear is to pro- 

vide the incentive for them to 
work. Perhaps at the present time, 
paying your employees good wages, 
you are getting the benefit of only 
50% or less of the brain power at 
your command. If you could get 75 
to 100% benefit then your business 
would profit immensely. 

One company which has been us- 
ing the suggestion box system with 
suitable rewards reports that it has 
accepted more than 4,000 ideas from 
employees and paid rewards of 
$100,000 for such ideas. If no such 
system had been employed, then it 
is reasonable to assume that very 
few suggestions would have been 
turned in. Both employees and the 
company are richer because of the 
suggestion box system. 


All Ideas Considered 


In one large plant ideas go to a 
central board for evaluation and are 
carefully recorded. The employees’ 
names are removed beforehand by a 
secretary and a key number substi- 
tuted in the interest of impartial 
judgment. In this plant one em- 
ployee submitted eight ideas in re- 
cent years, three of which were ac- 
cepted. One paid off eight years after 
it was turned in. 

Now what sort of rewards are giv- 
en employees who turn in valuable, 
usable ideas? 

One company pays 25% of sav- 
ings over a six-month period. An- 
other company pays 10% of savings 
over a one year period. Still an- 
other company allows 50% of savings 
for the first six months, and another 
firm is just instituting a policy which 
allows the employee all the savings 
for four months. In addition, if the 
idea is patentable then the “idea” 
man shares in the, profits. 


How many employees turn in 
ideas? One company found that 4% 
of its employees turned in ideas, of 
which 25% were usable. The savings 
in one year were $12,000. The high- 
est employee award was $300. 

Among big programs nationally is 
that of the General Motors Corp., 
which has paid out $3,328,000 in 
awards since 1942. In this time 12,777 
suggestions were turned in and 2,696 
accepted. The General Electric Co. 
has used such a system for 41 years. 
Last year it paid out $114,000 for 
8,782 new ideas. 

In a recent national survey the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
found that the suggestions systems 
worked best where decisions were 
made promptiy and rejections han- 
dled with great tact. The national 
average of acceptances, it was said, 
is about 30%. 


Ideas on Publicity 


Business men and personne! direc- 
tors differ about evenly on the pub- 
licity given to rewards. Many firms 
prefer to keep the identities of em- 
ployees who make successful sugges- 
tions out of the picture. Others pub- 
licize the employees, the suggestions 
and the awards. 


Regardless of the methods used 
and the percentages of rewards set 


up, if the feed dealer will give his 
men something to work for in addi- 
tion to the regular wage this will 
tend toward better employee per- 
formance, loyalty and turnover, pro- 
= the program is handled prop- 
erly. 

Through the proper suggestions 
program, the employer is given val- 
uable ideas with which to supplement 
his own, ideas which never might 
see the light of day were it not for 
the suggestions program. 

Working in his own sphere and 
with his own viewpoint, the employee 
is in a position to see things his 
employer often overlooks. And he 
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often is able to concentrate on minor 
yet important problems, which the 
employer often passes up in his 
anxiety to handle larger problems. 

In some stores and plants one does 
not find many of such examples of 
problem-solving, and this is often be- 
cause the employer does not get suf- 
ficient cooperation from his em- 
ployees. Usually it is his fault for 
not setting up the proper program 
of incentives so that employees are 
stimulated to give serious thought to 
improving the condition of the busi- 
ness. 

The jobs of your employees do not 
often occupy all of their time at your 
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mill or store. During those idle mo- 
ments, or even while they are work- 
ing, thoughts of how to improve their 
jobs or the business are challenging 
and interesting. -The employee can 
be put into that frame of mind. The 
sales training meetings, at which 
every problem of the business is 
brought up for discussion can do 
much toward getting you and your 
employees keyed to business improve- 
ment methods. 

Suggestion boxes, painted a bright 
color and with the word, “THINK” 
lettered on them, are also a vital 
factor in keeping the program con- 
stantly before your employees. 
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such a vast subject that I in- 

tend only to mention some as- 
pects of it, so please forbear with 
me if I do not dwell on any point for 
any length of time. 

I do not think I can do better than 
to quote to you that oft repeated defi- 
nition of conditioning by the late Sir 
Albert Humphries. 

“Conditioning is the process of 
preparing wheat for the mill in such 
a way as to facilitate the best sep- 
aration of the bran from the endo- 
sperm, and, as far as is possible, to 
improve the baking value of the 
resultant flour.” 

Cold conditioning is used in pref- 
erence to hot conditioning where 
steam is expensive and sufficient bin 
space and water are available. 


As this is not a comparison of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of cold 
and hot conditioning, I will not men- 
tion that the initial expense of the 
conditioner and drier plant must be 
taken into consideration. The wheat 
kernel, as a seed in the ground, is 
protected from damp by the bran 
skins, especially the hyaline layer. 
This is a hindrance, therefore, when 
one is trying to condition wheat by 
adding water. Water mostly enters 
the germ end of the wheat, while 
some seeps through the bran skins. 
The excess moisture is passed out at 
the beard end. This has been proved 
by Dr, C. O. Swanson, who conducted 
experiments by varnishing various 
parts of a wheat kernel ‘so that wa- 
ter could not penetrate the treated 
parts. He varnished the germ end 
and thus reduced the absorption rate 
of water by 20%. The reduction was 
not so pronounced when the back 
of the wheat was varnished, but ab- 
sorption was increased when the 
beard end was varnished. The speed 
at which moisture enters the wheat 
depends on the density of the endo- 
sperm. Like the oil rising in the wick 
of a lamp, the water entering the 
wheat depends on capillary action. 
The closer the cells in the endosperm, 
the smaller the amount of water en- 
tering them and the longer it takes. 
The starchy wheats, like Australian, 
will therefore take in water more 
quickly than the glutenous wheats 
like Manitobas of good quality. This 
is ignoring the fact that gluten holds 
a higher. percentage of water than 
starch. 

In adding water to wheat, “to 
facilitate the best separation of the 
bran from the endosperm,” as Sir 
Albert Humphries put it, the bran 
must be toughened so that it will not 
break up and shatter, as it would 
if it were too dry. The bran skins 
must be relatively damper than the 
endosperm, otherwise the two will 
not part. This grain, with a moisture 
content of 15 to 17%, is difficult to 
mill without treatment on account of 
the fact that the endosperm has been 
toughened by moisture to the same 
extent as the bran. Moisture content 
in wheat giving the best milling re- 
sults may not give the desired mois- 
ture content in the final mill prod- 
ucts. In these days of 85% extraction 
flour in Great Britain, the bran 
should be kept as dry as is compat- 
ible with good conditioning. Extra 
moisture in the bran means it will 
weigh more heavily, bringing the ex- 
traction length down. Correction of 
this in the mill to get an 85% ex- 
traction means that the flour will 
be of poorer quality and color. In 
summer-time especially the moisture 


Css conditioning of wheat is 
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Some Aspects of Cold Conditioning 


content of the flour should not be 
above 14%, as molds are liable to 
develop. So these two items are defi- 
nite limitations as to the maximum 
amount of water that can be added 
during the tempering of the wheat. 

In the mill, the bran must be suffi- 
ciently tough to resist any shatter- 
ing on the break rolls. The endosperm 
will break up, as it will be harder 
than the bran, and it must form large 
semolinas with as little break flour 
as possible. In grading and dressing, 


NEW LOW-HEAD SIFTER Mode 


entirely of metal — light in weight but strongly 
built. This unit can be cleaned quickly, easily 
and safely by washing. It’s another aid for 


better mill housekeeping. 


if the endosperm has been made soft- 


er than it should be, a lot of poor: 


quality attrition flour will be made; 
the semolinas will break up after 
coming through the sieves, giving in- 
correct grading and causing a lot of 
unnecessary and wasteful purifica- 
tion. If it is too damp, the finer stocks 
will flake on coming through the 
reduction rolls. The stocks will not 
run in the mill and there will be 
chokes all round. Too dry a wheat in 
the mill will cause the bran skins 


STRAIGHT-LINE NORDYKE MILL 
Modern, modified Nordyke roller mills have 
sanitary new straight-line welded steel base 
and cast aluminum feeder housing, Adjusting 


wheel is locked in position, 
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to be smashed up in the break sys- 
tem. A lot of break flour and impure 
reduction stocks are made—both con- 
taminated with the bran chips, re- 
sulting in an orange tinge in the final 
flour. Dry wheat will certainly in- 
crease a mill’s capacity and help the 
extraction problem, but the flour 
must suffer in color. The softer the 
wheat, the less will be the pressure 
and power required on the rolls. The 
rolls will not generate so much heat 
themselves; therefore, the loss of 
moisture will not be so great. 
Briefly, the bran must be tough 
enough to withstand the scraping of 
the break rolls; the endosperm must 





METAL DIVIDER Here's a new all-metal 


unit for dividing a dry, free-flowing product 
into three to six streams. Designed especially 
for use with sifters, it can be operated from 
motor reducer or line shaft. 
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be soft enough for grinding, but hard 
enough for sifting. If we go back 
to Sir Albert Humphries’ definition, 
the latter part states: . . . “and as 
far as is possible, to improve the 
baking quality of the resultant flour.” 

Well, apart from the fact that very 
definite improvements in the gluten 
quality can be made in some types 
of wheat by careful control of hot 
conditioning, this is, on the whole, 2 
rather’ nebulous thing. But when 
drawing on a bin of cold conditioned 
wheat, the wheat is warm to the 
touch. This shows, I think, that pri- 
mary fermentation has started. The 
germ is thinking of getting ready to 


\ 
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STREAMLINED 
PURIFIER 


NEW A-C ROLLER MILL stream- 
lined, sanitary and entirely new — these 
up-to-the-minute roller mills incorporate latest 
design features, They'll be available soon. 
Watch for announcement ad! 
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grow and the enzymes are attacking 
the food sac, particularly the diastase, 
breaking down the starch into mal- 
tose and dextrin. Surely this must 
have a beneficial effect on the qual- 
ity of a flour from a wheat low in 
maltose? 

To cold condition wheat, water is 
added to it. It is then allowed to lie 
in bins so that the water can pene- 
trate into the kernel. 

Water ean be added to the wheat 
in various ways, e.g., it can be added 
during washing. A previously checked 
number of sprays of water can be 
appplied to the wheat after it has 
been immersed in the washing tank. 
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The loose water is then centrifuged 
off in a whizzer or even more effi- 
ciently blown off by hot or cold air 
currents. This will add about 1% 
to 3% moisture, as required, to the 
wheat. If a long immersion washer 
is used, up to about 7% is added. 
This type has an extra length of 
conveyor worm immersed in water. 
Water can also be added by means of 
a water wheel. The feed of wheat 
turns the paddle blades, which are 
geared to a wheel of small cups, 
picking up and delivering water in 
proportion to the varying rate of feed. 
This method can be carefully con- 
trolled and can add any quantity 











CENTRIFUGALLY CAST ROLLS 


New designs, new materials and new pro- 
duction techniques are being constantly 
utilized by A-C. Example: these new circle 
chill milling rolls. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1102A SO. 70 ST, 4.2679 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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(0 A-C Purifier Bulletin 0687130 

(0 Directory of A-C Products 2586057 
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from 6% moisture down to the bar- 
est minimum. 

Water can also be added during 
“wet scouring.” This is done by an 
adapted whizzer with a pipe beneath 
it spraying water up into the ma- 
chine. The pipe discharge can be 
regulated by fitting nozzles of dif- 
ferent bore. Wet scouring is only 
suitable for adding small quantities 
of water from about 4%, although 
probably up to 3% of moisture could 
be added, but full washing plant 
would be used in preference to doing 
this. 

Water can also be added by means 
cf a damping worm. This consists 
of a conveyor worm with water being 
applied to the wheat in the worm, 
by means of a pipe—again fitted with 
nozzles of necessary bore. This can 
add any amount of moisture, depend- 
ing, of course, on how much loose 
water can adhere to the bran skins. 
To be successful, the damping worm 
should be about six feet long, so 
the wheat has time to hold the mois- 
ture, 

If salt water or hard water is used, 
it takes longer to penetrate the 
wheat, so more time is allowed for 
conditioning. If water is warm, it 
will penetrate quicker, so in the 
winter months a waste-steam pipe 
into the header water tank (if one is 
used) has definite, beneficial effects. 

There has been talk recently of 
the process water being chlorinated 
to get rid of the odors associated 
with the washer plant and to keep 
down bacterial infection on-~ the 
wheat. As in the use of hard water, 
longer time might be required for 
conditioning. 

A water meter should be fitted at 
washing or damping points to in- 
sure that not too much water is be- 
ing used, and a pressure gauge fitted 
if the town supply is used, so adjust- 
ments can be made during peak con- 
sumption hours. 

If too much water is added at a 
time by any method, it will run down 
to the foot of the bin and cake the 
wheat. This means, with a very hard, 
flinty wheat, for example, the wheat 
must be pre-damped, that is damped 
some time before screening—more 
than once, if necessary. This could 
be done in the silo to make full use 
of bin space. It should, however, be 
watched carefully and turned over 
into another bin when, and if, con- 
sidered necessary. 

Damped wheat is allowed to lie in 
a bin to let the moisture take its 
natural course and diffuse itself more 
or less evenly throughout everything 
present. This can be made use of in 
dealing with wheats too soft and 
damp to mill, like our home-grown 
wheat. It can be mixed with a dry 
wheat in the proportion of half and 
half, or 2 to 1, etc., according to the 
dampness or dryness of the grain. 
After a fortnight, say, in a silo bin, 
the moisture contents will have 
evened up, but not completely. 

Wooden bins are more suitable for 
conditioning wheat, as they will hold 
or give up any excess moisture. It 
is desirable that enough bins are 
available to hold sufficient condition- 
ing wheat for 72 hours’ run of the 
mill. The bins should not be too 
large, as all the wheat in a bin should 
lie approximately the same length of 
time, On the other hand, if the bins 
are too small, the screensman will 
be employed continuously opening 
and closing them. 

Conditioning the grist for the mill 
may be done in three ways: Condi- 
tioning all the wheats in the grist 
together; conditioning the wheats in 
two, three or more groups; or condi- 
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tioning each type of wheat separate- 
ly. As I have remarked previously, 
the wheats with a not so dense en- 
dosperm absorb water more readily 
than those with a hard, dense en- 
dosperm. 
¥ é6¥ 
EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing 
article, by K. Ingram, is reprinted 
from a current issue of Milling, Brit- 
ish business journal. 
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Screwdrivers 


The screwdriver has been both a 
help and a threat to man. This is 
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because he sometimes misuses the 
screwdriver in such a way that it be- 
comes a dangerous weapon. 

Never use a screwdriver for a chis- 
el. Discard any screwdrivers which 
have shattered or splintered handles. 

Use the correct size screwdriver 
for the job to be done. Use insulated 
handle screwdrivers for electrical 
work. 

Using a drill to make a pilot hole 
and soaping or waxing the screw be- 
fore starting makes far easier work. 
For rough work, drive the screw in 
part way with a hammer. 

Many severe wounds are made 
when something is held in the palm 


of one hand while trying to loosen 
the screw with the other hand. Such 
a position invites slips, and the screw- 
driver is then driven into the hand. 

Remember that a screwdriver is not 
a chisel, a lever or a punch. It will 
work best if used for the job it is 
made to do. Keep your name out of 
accident reports by using your screw- 
driver properly. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


HEADS AACC SECTION 
CHICAGO—C. M. O'Malley, Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, recently was 
elected chairman of the Midwest 
Section of AACC. 









stallation: 


“Both of these systems to date have per- 


formed very satisfactorily. 


“Our opinion of DAY engineering, manu- 
facture and installation services is that all are 


very satisfactory.” 


DAY Dust Control systems are engineered 
and built to solve the problems of each specific 
plant. DAY customers benefit from the com- 
pany’s 68 years of dust control experience. 


\illy 
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The DAY Company engineered, manv- 
factured and installed two complete dust 
control systems for this Froedtert Malting 
Co., Inc., plant at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


he Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., largest commercial 
maltsters in the world, specified a complete 
DAY Dust Control system for its new 5,500,000 
bushel malting elevator constructed in 1947. 

This was Froedtert’s second complete DAY 
Dust Control system installation in their Mil- 
waukee plant. Efficiency of the first, installed 
in 1937 in a new barley elevator, led to selec- 
tion of DAY for the second installation. 

Read what the assistant to the president of 
the Froedtert Grain & Malting Company, Inc., 
wrote more than a year after the second in- 


DAY DUST CONTROL 


~ i cae es Gas Be eee 


INSTALLED FOR FROEDTERT 


World’s 


Largest Commercial Maltster: 


Manufacturers, Engineers 
and Contractors for 


Complete Dust Control Sys- 
tems e Dual-Clone Dust 
Collectors e Dust Filters 
Exhaust Fans e Complete 


Pneumatic Conveying Sys- 
tems e Vacuum Type Bag 
Cleaners ¢ Mill and Elevator 
Spouting and Leg Casings 
Galvanized, Black Iron or 
Stainless Steel Bulk 


Storage Bins 


Write to-DAY for engineering 


822 3rd Aven 


N 





assistance and cost estimates. 
No obligation. 
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TELL US MORE 
Teacher! 





@ Maybe you're like a lot of food tech- 

nologists and salt buyers who have 

gone along thinking all salt is the same. 

Actually, of course, various brands 

and grades and grains of salt differ in 
respects 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 
h-hal 


Aijok 1 Butter,/ 









To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 
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Want Free information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. -A 12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


SALT 








ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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For Better Flour Enrichment 


V2 


UPL 





© Enriches flour, macaroni products and corn 
meal to Government Standards, easily and 
economically. All nutrients are supplied in 
accurately controlled pre-mixed form. 

® The ORIGINAL combination of starch base 
carriers — minimum increase of ash content. 

© pH control assures stability; minimum vitamin 
potency loss. 

© Free flowing—uniform feeding—excellent dis- 
persion. 

© Uniform particle size of ingredients and carriers. 


Manvtactured exclusively by Winthrop-Stearns Inc. 
under its U. S. Pat. No. 2,444,215 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 
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Apply WINTHROP Research to Your Production Problems 


For Better Flour Bleaching 


Oxylite- 


ECONOMY— bleaches flour 
safely to any desired degree of 
whiteness with much less than 
is needed with other, less effi- 
cient bleaching agents. 
UNIFORMITY-— ofparticlesize, 
benzoy! peroxide content and 
bleaching action of each particle, 
results in uniform flour white- 
ness. 

QUICKER BLEACHING — 
faster color removal allows closer 
manufacturing control. 
EFFICIENCY — every flour 
miller can obtain optimum color 
removal accurately and econom- 
ically with Oxylite. The benzoyl 


SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


— 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


peroxide in Oxylite provides 
greater bleaching action due 
to the unique manufacturing 


process. 
NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
REQUIRED— can be used in 
your present equipment. 
PERFORMANCE FACTS — 
Leading national millers have 
endorsed the efficiency and 
economy of Oxylite. Letters in 
our files state that 

less Oxylite than other bleach- 
ing agents is required to obtain 
optimum color removal. This 
money-saving Oxylite perform- 
ance is being repeated daily by 
milliers throughout the country, 


inc. 


Prompt delivery from our stock depots: Rensselaer (N. Y.) - Buflaio » Chicago - SL. Louis » Kansas City(Mo.) - Denver - Cincinnati - Minneapolis « Los Angeles + San Francisco - Portland (Ore.) » Dallas and Atlanta 












For Successful Flour Processing 


The NEW, IMPROVED 
Winthrop CHLORINATOR 





Easy, Accurate 

Application of — 

Chlorine for | 
Flour MATURING 


© Only non-corrosive materials are used through- 
out. 

© The panel has been designed to facilitate easy 
cleaning and servicing. 

* Allcontrols are mounted on one panel. 

© The Flowrator meter has uniformly spaced grad- 
uations over the entire scale length and accurate 
measurement over wide flow range. 

© Manometer type indicators with wide, easily read 
scales make possible accurate control of the dis- 
tribution of chlorine and air to individual agitators 

AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
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Hiring New Employees 


By A. L. Belcher 
industrial Relations Dept., Pillsbury Mills Ine. 


ment head responsible for hiring 

people—along with your other 
duties—it is safe to say that of your 
several responsibilities oné of the 
most important is the selection of 
new employees. It is also one of the 
more difficult jobs to do effectively. 


I F you are a manager or depart- 


This is as true when there is a large 
manpower supply as it is true when 
you have only a few from which 
to make a selection. : 
Yet, importance of good selection 
is manifested in many ways. There is 
the cost of labor turnover when it 
becomes necessary to hire two, three 


or more persons before finding a 
man who will remain on the job and 
satisfactorily perform the necessary 


work. There is the matter of building - 


an organization from which future 
supervisory material can be obtained. 

There is the need for a coopera- 
tive and willingness-to-work spirit 
and attitude among the employees. 
As every manager knows, a great 
many of the problems that all of us 
have to solve are those created by 
inefficiencies, carelessness, or indif- 
ference of some of the folks in an 
organization. All this frequently gets 
back to the matter of sound em- 
ployee selection. 


mt he pul 


... that’s one way to increase home baking! 


t biscuits!” 


YOUR 

SELF- 
RISING 
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The purpose of this paper is to 
discuss the importance and the meth- 
ods of determining an applicant’s 
general attitude about his work. 

Almost certainly men have been 
added to your payrolls in the past 
who did not prove to be the type 
you hoped they would and we believe 
that with proper interviewing a bet- 
ter selection of applicants can he 
made. There are ways to secure a 
fairly good insight of the applicant 
and, thereby, a better chance for 
determining whether he is the type 
of employee needed. 

Let’s analyze what it is about a 
poor employee* that results in un- 
satisfactory work. The following are 
probably among the most important: 

1. He doesn’t like the working con- 

ditions and, accordingly, doesn't 
care whether he keeps his jo). 

. He doesn’t like management in 

general. 

. He doesn’t feel the rate of pav 

he receives is proper and s») 
doesn’t put forth the effort he 
might otherwise. 

4. He doesn’t care whether he doe; 

a full day’s work. 

5. He can’t do a full day’s work 

To determine an applicant’s atti- 
tudes, a subtle approach must b: 
used. One seldom gets the true an 
swer by direct questioning. Instead 
of asking the applicant point-blanl 
what his attitude is about a matte: 
let’s try to learn his attitude by an 
other method. Let’s use the approacl 
of asking him about the various con- 
ditions that existed at the othe: 
places he has worked. 

Again, one could ask him directly 
what he thought of the particular 
working conditions at such-and-sucl 
a company. But the chances are he 
would not give as honest an indica- 
tion of his own true feelings as he 
would if the question was worded 
in a little different way. Instead, ask 
him the general attitude of the em- 
ployees at the other plant regarding 
these various points. In most cases 
he will give his own feeling about 
the situation—not that of the other 
employees working for that company. 
And it is his attitudes and opinions 
that we really seek. 

Each of the five foregoing points 
listed can be explored by asking 
questions that reflect such attitudes. 
For example, if we are trying to get 
an applicant’s general feeling toward 
giving a full day’s work, as is ex- 

*Thanks to General Electric Co.’s pro- 
gram for accurately describing conditions 


which contribute to an unhappy or unsatis- 
factory employee. 
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; pected of him, we know that in prac- 


tically every case a man would an- 

swer in the affirmative if asked the 

direct question. 

By indirect questioning, however, 
one sometimes will get negative an- 
swers. Here are a few questions of 
the type that are most likely to draw 
an honest answer. *Under no circum- 
stances would one ask an applicant 
each of the following questions. 

1. How do the fellows like work- 
ing over at “Jackson Electric 
Co.”? Do they work pretty hard 
over there? 

2. Did you notice any feeling 
among the men that they should 
not work as hard as perhaps 
they might? 

3. How do the men at Jackson 
Electric feel about putting in 
a good day’s work—since there 
are plenty of jobs available 
now? Did they seem to think 
that it didn’t matter—because 
they could go out and get an- 
other job just about as good? 

Some men never are satisfied— 

‘cause of some detail in connection 

ith the working conditions. Such 

men almost invariably will find some- 
1ing to “beef” about regarding their 
work and will be seeking another job 

n a short time. The following ques- 

‘ions may help identify such appli- 

cants: 

1. Does it get pretty cold over 

there? 

2. How are their parking facilities? 

3. Are the men allowed to smoke 
on the job? 

4. Do they take every precaution 
to make it a safe place to work? 

5. Do the men generally get along 
together pretty well? 

6. What shift did you work? Do 
the men over there have any 
particular objections to work- 
ing on the second or third shifts? 

The applicant’s attitude toward 
management sometimes can be ob- 
tained by other questions. One might 
ask: 

1. Do the men feel they have pret- 

ty good management? 

2. How do the men like the su- 
pervisors at that plant? 

3. Does the management take quite 
a bit of interest in suggestions 
from the employees? 

4. Do the men feel the promotion 
policy and the treatment of the 
employees are fair? 

On the matter of pay for the work 
performed it is always -well to find 
out what the man earned on pre- 
vious jobs. Not only the hourly rate, 
but also the number of hours he 
usually worked, and the amount of 
his weekly earnings. After getting 
this information, the next logical 
thing to do is to learn the employee’s 
general attitude toward the amount 
of pay he received. Again using the 
employees at the other companies, 
andi not the applicant himself, one 
might ask some of the following 
questions: A 

1. Did the men figure their rates 

were pretty much in line with 

the other rates paid in town? 

. How did the fellows feel about 
the differentials between the 
various jobs? Did they figure 
the rates were proper? 

3. I saw in the paper the other 
day a report of a possible strike. 
Was that because the employees 

felt the company could afford 

to pay more than what it was 
paying or was it because they 
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felt- the rates didn’t cover the 
cost of living? 
4. Could you have worked more 
hours if you had wanted to? 
Questions that may reveal wheth- 
er the employee can give a full day’s 
work need to be a little different. 
They naturally have to be personal 
questions in many respects. We are 
not speaking now of an indifferent 
attitude toward working, but about 
outside causes which may prevent 
a man from doing the job he other- 
wise could do. Such questions as the 
following may give a clue to such 
problems: 
1. Have you been sick lately? Has 
it been necessary for you to 


lose very much time recently? 


. I notice you are married and 


have two children. Is your wife 
in pretty good health? Did she 
like your working for Jones, or 
did she care one way or the 
other? (This type question ob- 
viously is one of the most diffi- 
cult to handle—but in some in- 
stances the discussion will re- 
veal the general home life of 
the employee and whether he is 
going to be worried and dis- 
turbed about conditions at 
home.) 


. Do you have transportation to 


work? (If the man lives some 
distance from town you might 
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ask: “Wasn't that quite a little 
drive into work and ‘back home 
every night when you were 
working for Jones? Did you 
mind the drive?”) 

The foregoing outline may give the 
impression that such an interview 
would be time-consuming in order 
to get all of the information desired. 
If one attempted to ask every ques- 
tion outlined it would take too much 
time and wouldn’t necessarily serve 
any better than a shorter interview. 

Never would one use all the ques- 
tions. Furthermore, they should be 
asked in a manager’s own individual 
way as the interview progresses. The 
point we are suggesting is that the 
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® The next step in milling prog- 
ress abandoned the pounding 
action entirely and substituted 
concentrated attrition. 


Querns could be operated by 
one or two people from either 
front or back and a stick fitted 
loosely in a hole off center 
turned the top stone against a 
stationary bottom stone, add- 
ing greatly to the quality and 
output of the early millers. 


SWISS SILK 


A SHORT OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT MILLING INDUSTRY 





SWISS SILK, ever since it 
was brought to this country 


ing cloth. 


BODMER-DUFOUR-EXCELSIOR*SCHINDLER* WYDLER 





- A milling principle that was 
to establish itself as basic was 
born with the turning stone. 


over a century ago, has been 
a basic requirement for good, 
efficient bolting and American 
millers, old and young, know 
that you can’t buy better bolt- 
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interviewer develop the technique of 
determining the applicant’s attitude 
about his previous work and his ex- 
periences. Except in rare cases, we 
are sure it will be found that appli- 
cants who have been unhappy in sev- 
eral of their previous jobs are going 
to be dissatisfied working elsewhere. 
Employees who have found unusual 
fault with their other jobs will find 
fault with. yours. Those who have 
reasons for figuring that a full day’s 
work isn’t necessary will perform in 
just that way when put on a new 
job. Sooner or later one either will 
have a disgruntled employee, who 
will have to be terminated, or the 
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job will be vacant again because the 
floater has moved on. In either case, 
it will be necessary to replace him. 

Not only is this expensive for the 
company but the regular employees 
don’t want such a man in the crew. 
They dislike breaking in new men 
frequently where there is excessive 
labor turnover. 

A word of caution may be in or- 
der: Let’s not take it for granted, or 
ever imply, that working conditions 
in another company are not every 
bit as good as in yours. Nothing 
could hurt your community relations 
quicker. The wording of questions, 
and the tone of voice, always should 





indicate the interviewer has no rea- 
son to suspect anything to the con- 
trary. 

As mentioned in the opening, em- 
ployee selection is important at all 
times. Actually, when there is a 
manpower shortage, it is more impor- 
tant to get men who will stay on 
the job and do the job satisfactorily 
than it is when there is a reservoir 
from which to draw additional men 
in the event some applicants prove 
unsatisfactory. 

Each good man hired who stays 
on the new job, eliminates the time 
and expense of locating and training 
a replacement. 








Introducing Your 


Union Multiwall Specialist 


(His job is to make your packaging dollar go further) 


UR UNION Multiwall Spe- 
cialist knows how to tailor a 
package to meet the specific needs 
of your product and method of 
distribution. He has helped many 
firms reduce their packaging costs. 
He may be able to do the same 
for you. 


Union Multiwall Bags are used 
in plants making more than 300dif- 
ferent commodities. They’re speed- 
ing up packaging, cutting labor 
and shipping costs, giving added 
protection to the product — yes, 
and making customers happier. 


Even if you’re now using Multi- 
wall Bags the Union Multiwall rep- 
resentative who calls on you can 
give you new ideas on packaging 
methods that may save you money. 
For he is backed by the specialized 











packaging knowledge of America’s 
largest maker of paper bags—with 
its own forests, the largest com- 
pletely integrated Kraft pulp-to- 
bag plant in the world, and skilled 
engineering and design experts. 


Let him show you how Union 
resources and packaging experi- 
ence can help you. 





Multiple Protection 








UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 





\233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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How to Handle Belts 


[: the paragraphs to follow are a 





number of belt maintenance point- 
ers gathered not only from actual 
mill practice but also approved by 
belt manufacturers. The correct main- 
tenance of leather belts requires that 
tensions be held within their prede- 
termined limits, and that they be 
cleaned and “greased” at regular in- 
tervals. Regular inspection of belts 
and pulleys will indicate when belts 
should be shortened, and also revea! 
conditions that tend to destroy o1 
damage belts. 
Every precaution should be taken 


. to prevent belts from becoming sat- 


urated with lubricating oil or from 
coming in contact with oil at any 
time. When the belt does become so 
saturated it may be cleaned by first 
scraping. it and then packing it in 
sawdust -or other absorbent for sev- 
eral days. 

A quicker method is to pass it be- 
tween rolls, under pressure, thereby 
squeezing out the oil which then may 
be absorbed by powdered chalk. 

Surface dirt may be removed from 
belts by wiping them with a cloth 
moistened with kerosene. This should 
be done in every case before applying 
belt “grease.” 

Belt dressings are used to increase 
the co-efficient of friction of a belt 
and thus enable them to pull heavier 
loads with a given tension. They 
should be applied only when the belt 
slips during operation. The dressing 
should be applied sparingly to enable 
the drive to continue to pull its load 
until the machine can be shut down 
and the belt tightened. 

It is generally advisable to clean 
belts at least every six months and 
then apply a special grease that will 
give the surface a clean sticky pull- 
ing power such as it possessed when 
new. Grease in a new belt becomes 
exhausted after the belt has been in 
service for a while as a result of heat, 
friction and atmospheric conditions. 
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Pulling a Tight Key 








CHISEL OR 
« WEDGE 


METAL 
=< BLOCK 


KBY 
+ SHAFT 


yy CLAMP 


HUB 


Shown in the accompanying sketch 
is a simple method of pulling a tight 
key. The sketch makes the operation 
practically self-explanatory. The met- 
al block is shown thicker than nec- 
essary in order to illustrate the 
method more clearly. It is better to 
use a thinner block than shown in 
order to reduce the overturning 
movement. The exact arrangement as 
sketched need not be followed strict- 
ly, there being a hundred and one 
variations of the problem, with as 
many solutions. The main idea is to 
use a metal block, the width of which 
is sufficient to leave a gap into which 
a chisel or other wedge is driven for 
pulling the key. 
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This battery of Richmond Series “‘C” Gyro-Whip Sifters (only part of the total 
installation) is used at Pillsbury’s Buffalo Mill to speed rebolting from bulk storage 
ahead of.the packers. 


Pillsbury’s operating personnel like these sifters — as well as those in other 
Pillsbury mills — because they give 90 sq. ft. of silk area in a small space for high 
capacity — are easy to install and maintain — are sanitary — require only 3% h.p. 
and are backed by Richmond’s 85 years of experience. 


In addition to rebolting, the Series ‘“‘C” Sifters can be used for many other 
flour and feed mill sifting operations. Where requirements are beyond its capacity 
limits, other Richmond sifters and graders are available—each engineered to the 
particular job characteristics. 


Write today for details on job-engineered Richmond Sifters for every sifting 
need. There’s no obligation. 


RICHMOND SERIES ''C'' GYRO. . 
WHIP SIFTERS AT THE BUFFALO 
MILL OF PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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RicHMonD Manuracturinc Company 
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The purpose of this discussion is to 
call attention to the occurrence of 
static electricity in grain handling 
and processing plants, to describe 
conditions under which static elec- 
tricity may introduce danger of ex- 
plosion or fire, and to outline pro- 
tective measures which may be taken 
to guard against this danger. 

The generally accepted theory that 
static electricity is generated by con- 
tact and separation of dissimilar 
substances served very well to ex- 
plain the occurrence of this form of 
electricity in grain handling and 
processing plants. Belts running on 
pulleys, grain and other materials 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing 
article was originally presented at 
the 1947 meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
is reprinted here with the organiza- 
tion’s permission. 
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flowing in spouts, materials enter- 
ing and leaving bucket elevators or 
being fed to and discharged from 
belt conveyors, grain and other 
stocks falling freely through air, and 
dust-laden air passing through ducts 
and collectors, are all typical of con- 
ditions under which appreciable quan- 
tities of static electricity may be 
generated. 


Sources Checked 


About 10 years ago a series of 
field investigations were undertaken 
to determine the prevalence of 
sources of static electricity in grain 
and milling properties: No attempt 
was made to measure voltages or 
the rate of energy generation, but 
detectable static accumulations were 
indicated in a surprisingly large num- 
ber of places. In connection with this 
investigation, it was found that one 
of the small Neon type fuse testers 
could be used as a sensitive and 
convenient means to detect the pres- 
ence of static. 

Conditions in several flour mills 
were investigated during the cold 
weather when the buildings were 
heated and relative humidity was 
low. Evidence of static electricity 
was found in» wheat being dis- 
charged from bucket elevators. It 
was found on metal linings of wood 
spouts, and on ungrounded metal 
bins and hoppers. Ungrounded metal 
dust collectors in several cases were 
found to be heavily charged. Practi- 
cally all leather and rubber belts 
were found to be generating static, 
and rubber V-belts were particularly 
active generators. 

It was especially significant that 
ungrounded belt guards and similar 
metallic masses in close proximity to 
belts tended to accumulate charges 
of static, and in one case the rate 
of accumulation on a metal belt 
guard was sufficient to produce a 
four-inch spark discharge at approx- 
imately 15 second intervals. 


Heat and Low Humidity and Static 

In unheated grain elevators the 
tendency to generate static electricity 
was much less noticeable than in 
heated flour mills. During periods 
of low atmospheric humidity, how- 
ever, if has been possible to detect 
static in grain streams, on unground- 
ed metal spouts and hoppers, and on 
ungrounded metal dust collectors and 
sections of metal ducts handling dust- 
laden air. 

In one particularly interesting case, 
where grain was falling freely from 


; 
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Static Electricity in Grain Plants 


By C. M. Park 


Mill Mutuals Fire Prevention 
Bureau, Chicago 


a spout into a reinforced concrete 
grain bin, a faint luminous haze was 
observed above the surface of the 
grain in the bin when a metal tape 
was lowered into the bin to measure 
depth of the grain, and spark dis- 
charges from six to eight inches long 


occurred from the tape to the metal 
ring surrounding the manhole in the 
top of the bin. 

The investigation indicated that 
static electricity is prevalent in flour 
mills during seasons when the build- 
ings are heated and that it may oc- 
cur in unheated buildings at times 
when atmospheric humidity is low. 

It is apparent that atmospheric 
humidity affects the occurrence of 
detectable accumulations of static, 
and this conclusion is supported by 
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investigations made during the heat- 
ing season in mills equipped with 
air conditioning apparatus for con- 
trolling both temperature and hu- 
midity. In such mills little evidence 
of static electricity could be found 
when the relative humidity was 50% 
or more. 

High atmospheric humidity would 
not be expected to affect the gen- 
eration of static, but it does tend to 
maintain films of moisture over the 
surfaces of nonconducting paths which 
permit the flow of sufficient current 
to neutralize static charges as rapidly 
as they are generated. 

There are two principal hazards 
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(Other models for all types of 
power application) 
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“CEDAR RAPID 


construction with roller 


tight case. New enclosed 
brake for long life and 
operation. 





New Packing Speed 
and Economy With 


$s” PACKERS 


A complete unit with power mounted. All steel 


bearings throughout. 


Special mag cut gears running in oil-sealed, dust- 


internally expanding 
carefree economical 


“Cedar Rapids” Packers are available for all sized bags, 
cartons or barrels in capacities of from 5 to 275 pounds. 


CEDAR RAPIDS GRAIN CLEANING 
and RECEIVING SEPARATORS | 








"30" SERIES MODEL ‘'49’ 


| Can be furnished with two, 


three or four sieves and with 
or without sieve cleaners in- 


_ stalled on any or all sieves. 


Roller bearings throughout 
make for smooth running low 
power requirements. 
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associated with static electricity in 
grain and milling plants. The first 
is the danger of personal injury re- 
sulting from the reaction of em- 
ployees when subjected to shock from 
a static discharge. Where such shocks 
occur in the vicinity of fast moving 
belts and machinery there is defin- 
ite danger that a man will jump back 
into a belt or machine and be se- 


. riously injured. 


The second serious hazard is the 
possibility that combustible dust may 
be ignited by a static discharge. 
Where dust is suspended in air such 
ignition might cause a dust explosion, 
and the ignition of static accumula- 





tions of dust by a static spark could 
result in a serious fire loss. It is usu- 
ally difficult’ to establish a static 
spark as the source of ignition in a 
dust explosion, but. a_ substantial 
number of fires, have been caused by 
static spark ignition of dust deposits. 

The discharge of static from such 
a material will be made up of minute 
discharges from individual fibers or 
elements of the material, and will be 
in the form of a brush discharge 
having a faint blue color. 


The Accumulation Hazard 


Even though the voltage causing 
each such minute discharge may be 
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high, the amount of energy repre- 
sented is altogether too small to raise 
particles of dust and the air sur- 
rounding them to a temperature high 
enough for ignition. If, however, the 
charges from a large number of 
nonconducting fibers are collected on 
a single isolated conducting mass, a 
single spark discharge from thal 
mass may represent an amount of 
energy equivalent to the sum of all 
the individual minute charges. Under 
such conditions the discharge spark 


follows that the discharge of static 
electricity becomes. dangerous only 
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“CEDAR RAPIDS!’ ELECTRIC MANLIFTS 


All models are easily converted to bag carrying 
elevators by substituting bag carrying steps for 
personnel steps. Bags can be discharged at any 


height automatically. 


Available With Any Type of Drive 


Model ‘“49”’ Roller Mills 


Now in production are the new Barnard & Leas “Cedar 
Rapids” Roller Mills, Model “49.” 


Available in single, two-pair and three-pair high as well 


as the double stand models. Also, in a complete range 
of sizes of Model “49” Flaking Rolls and Steamers. 


“CEDAR RAPIDS’’ PORTABLE STEAMER 
and ROLLER MILL 


For steaming and rolling all soft grains. Available 


either as a stationary or portable unit, with or with- 


out power mounted. 


— 


NOTE: Barnard & Leas Sales and Engineering 

Departments will be represented at the Inter- 

national Convention at Toronto. They will be glad 

to see you at their rooms in the York Hotel, con- 

vention headquarters, to discuss any matter you 
@ <7 may have up at that time. 


BARNARD LEAS MFG.CO. ix 
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J. F. Lockwood 


AOM CONVENTION SPEAKER— 
J. F. Lockwood, technical director, 
Henry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, Eng- 
land, will be one of the featured 
speakers on the program for the an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers, Toronto, May 
22-26. Mr. Lockwood will discuss va- 
rious aspects of wheat conditioning 
in Europe. He is a recognized authori- 
ty in milling technology in England 
and continental Europe and is the 
author of a recently published book 
on the subject. 





when static charges may subsequent- 
ly .be discharged to some adjacent 
grounded conductor in the form of a 
hot spark. 

For example, a belt of nonconduct- 
ing rubber bristling with static would 
not be hazardous unless there were 
ungrounded conducting objects in the 
immediate vicinity. It can be said, 
then, that the hazard of static elec- 
tricity does not lie in the noncon- 
ducting material which is one of the 
dissimilar materials serving as the 
static generator. It lies in such un- 
grounded conducting objects in the 
vicinity as may serve as accumula- 
tors and store energy from a large 
number of minute static discharges. 

Identification of the hazard -asso- 
ciated with static electricity simpli- 
fies the development of protective 
measures. Attempts to collect static 
from belts and other generators by 
means of grounded combs or festoons 
of tinsel usually fail to provide the 
protection desired and in a milling 
or grain handling plant it would be 
impractical to attempt to collect static 
at all of the multitude of points where 
it might be generated. On the other 
hand, it is not impractical or particu- 
larly difficult to eliminate unground- 
ed conducting objects which might 
collect. static charges from _ belts, 
moving grain, or moving dust-laden 
air. 

Humidity Control 

Humidity control is the most ef- 
fective general method for protecting 
against hazards of static electricity, 
and relatively little evidence thereof 
is to be expected in air-conditioned 
flour mills. Humidity control is not 
generally practiced in grain elevators 
or in feed mills, however. 

In such occupancies other means 
for the control of static dust must 
be used. In feed mills particularly the 
problem of static electricity will prob- 
ably become progressively more se- 
rious, It has never been the usual 
practice to provide heat in feed mills, 
even during cold weather, and the 
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low relative humidity associated with 
artificial heat has never been a 
factor. 
Grounding Is Vital 
It is usually assumed that 50% 
relative humidity is the lower limit 
for humidity protection against static 
electricity. When atmospheric humidi- 
ty may frequently fall below that 
level, the only effective protection 
against static is grounding. 
Grounding, as far as static elec- 
tricity is concerned, consists of pro- 
viding conducting paths which can 
carry the small currents necessary 
to neutralize static charges. Such 
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conducting paths need not have low 
electrical resistance to be effective. 

Where belts are run on metal pul- 
leys, the static hazard can be effec- 
tively controlled by using belts of 
conducting rubber and by grounding 
machines and shafting. Questions 
have been raised regarding the effect 
of the oil film in sleeve bearings and 
it has been suggested that the 
grounding of shafting through bear- 
ing hangers might not be effective 
because of the insulating effect of 
the oil film in the bearing. Because of 
the area of the oil film in relation to 
its thickness, and because of mois- 


ture and impurities present in the 
oil, leakage through the film would 
be expected to be sufficient to pre- 
vent dangerous static accumulations 
on shaftings or pulleys. In several 
tests it was impossible to detect 
static accumulations on shafting 
which was grounded through a single 
bearing hanger. 

Conducting rubber cup belts in 
bucket elevators provide an effective 
means for grounding the metal cups 
and the boot pulley if the boot is of 
nonconducting material. Metal leg 
casings and elevator head shafts 
should, of course, be grounded. Met- 
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Self-testing 


Check-weighs larger unit weighings which, percentage-wise, 
assure accuracy impossible to obtain by small quantity, catch- 
pan, stop-watch calibration tests. 





Philadelphia - 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 
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i Minneapolis * Wichita * San Francisco 


Canadian Representatives 
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al linings of grain spouts should be 
bonded together to form a continuous 
conductor and should be grounded, as 
should the draw-off and loading 
spouts for belt conveyors. 


Ground All Metal 
Metal bins and metal hoppers or 


gates in concrete or wooden bins 
should be grounded, and it is par- 


ticularly important to ground all. 


metal portions of pneumatic systems 
in which dust-laden air is handled. 

In fact, complete protection against 
static electricity must include ground- 
ings of all metallic portions of ma- 
chines which may be in contact with 
moving grain, grain products or dust, 
grounding of all metal parts of belt 
guards and other metallic objects in 
contact with or adjacent to noncon- 
ducting belts, and grounding of al! 
metal portions of elevating and con 
veying equipment and of storage con- 
tainers, 

Grounding connections should be 
sufficiently rugged to withstand or- 
dinary mechanical injury, and con- 
nections to grounded objects should 
be secure and permanent. Groups of 
lines of equipment may be grounded 
to a common grounding conductor 
provided that conductor has at least 
two effective connections to ground. 

It is apparent that static protec- 
tive grounding in a grain or milling 
plant is likely to involve an exten- 
sive network, but where static sup- 
pression through humidity control is 
not practicable, there is no other 
effective method of providing pro- 
tection. 





Dust Filters 





(Continued from page lia) 


ample, installations of dust filters in 
connection with hammermills have 
been found to be an economy and 
the value of the product recovered 
will save the cost of the filter in com- 
paratively few months’ time. 

6. Improved labor and neighbor re- 
lations through elimination of the 
dust nuisance. 

For more than 60 years the com- 
pany with which I am connected has 
specialized in dust control systems 
for food processing industries. The 
company, in recent years, has had 
an increasing number of requests for 
a collection system giving 100% effi- 
ciency in separating the dust from 
the air. After using many of the con- 
ventional filters in research tests, 
it was concluded that a practical 
filter for installation in the existing 
mills and feed plants and which 
would produce the desired results 
was not available on the open mar- 
ket. 

A filter for use by the flour milling 
industry had to meet the following 
general specifications: 

1. High air-filtering efficiency for 
the extremely fine dusts encountered. 

2. Maintenance of a constant air 
volume. 

3. The filter should be automatic 
in operation. 

4. Low resistance to air flow, which 
would require a high degree of..effi- 
ciency for the filter cloth. 

5. Its design must meet with the 
recommendations of the research 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers regarding elimination 
of “dead pockets” and other places 


’ where stock might accumulate and 


become an insect harborage. 

6. Economical first cost, economy 
of operation, and low maintenance 
costs for filter cloth, etc. 

It seemed to the Day company en- 
gineers that designing a filter to 
meet those specifications was a large 
order. The company had, for several 
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years, been building a multiple tube 
















10us air filter with a manually operated 
i, as rapping device. With this filter as 
ding “something to start with,” the en- 
gineers went to work on the design 
problem. 
or About the same time H. J. Hersey, 
bins Jr., originated the reverse jet princi- 
par- ple of cloth cleaning. This principle 
all was ideally adapted to the Day filter. 
ems * An agreement was entered into be- 
led tween Mr. Hersey and the Day Com- 
inst pany. This was the beginning of the 
ind- Day “Autoclean” air filter. 
aan - The accompanying diagrams illus- 
vith : trate how the specifications were met 
ust for a filter designed for use in flour 
bel t mills. 
s in 
20n- 
al! « a 
on Causes of Injuries 
b . +. J 
a Due to Lifting 
be 
or- 
‘on- ASTE, instead of a lack of the 
yuld H availability of a “helping 
; of hand” usually is the cause of 
ded injuries due to lifting heavy burdens. 
tor Usually a workman feels that to call 
rast another man to help him lift a heavy 
ind. »bject is too much trouble and too 
tec- time-consuming, so he tackles the 
ling job himself—with the result that he 
en- may place excessive strain upon his 
up- yack, shoulders, legs or abnominal 
l is muscles as well as overstrain his 
her heart because of the added exertion. 
ro- The result is that the man is off the 
job, recovering from the injury, which 
— usually is slow to mend. 
A healthy heart, well trained by 
long practice, will not revolt against 
— extra strain imposed upon it by 
heavy lifting. But a man can be an 
: : excellent workman without being ath- 
a letically built, and while his heart 
med may do a good job for the average 
red kind of work, it may suffer under 
<a an exaggerated strain. We should al- 
ways remember that the heart is a 
ay muscle, and that it may get tired 
the by overstrain just as arm or leg 
muscles may be tired. 
m- Repeated overstrain may well pro- 
1as duce an enlargement of the heart 
ms muscle. Such enlargement caused by 
‘*he great physical exertion is sometimes 
ad referred to'as athlete’s heart. Exces- 
for sive exercise normally gives rise in 
ffi- a healthy worker to breathlessness, 
om palpitation of the heart, giddiness, a 
on- sense of fatigue and utter exhaustion, 
its, and sometimes even pain in the re- 
cal gion of the heart. Those signs are the 
ng normal reply of the body to the con- 
ich tinued physical strain. Still a healthy 
Its man may require considerable ex- 
ar- ertion before distress is felt, while 
a weaker worker requires very much 
ng less. 
ng There is no better advice than to 
ar avoid overexertion and rather call a 
d fellow worker for assistance when 
ae lifting heavy loads. Young people who 
seem to have a weak heart should be 
tic advised not to choose an occupation 
which will bring along physical over- 
ch exertion. A man who feels that he 
fi- has overstrained himself had better 
put in some days of rest, which is 
he the best and quickest way to bring 
ch the heart back to normal. 
p- A worker overstretched his right 
on arm while he was carrying a heavy 
es load, probably in connection with a 
nd brisk movement. The next day he felt- 
a dull pain in and below the right 
ly shoulder. An important nerve had 
ce been under presssure because of the 
heavy weight on the load. Besides the 
n- pain he could hot move the right arm 
to in the usual way, forward and back- 


ward movements of the whole arm 
were weakened. Quite a few kinds 


ze 
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of medical treatment were used, but 
the condition did not improve for 
quite some time. 

The nerve strings which join the 
muscles with the brain are fre- 
quently wrapped in a good layer of 
fat or connecting tissues. In some 
places, on the other hand, they are 
more superficial, and strong pressure 
may very well hurt and injure them. 
Traction on the arm, a fall on the 
shoulder, and especially the pressure 


* exerted on the shoulder from above 


by a heavy burden may affect one or 
several nerves. 

The muscles in that part of the 
arm then felt weak, they may lose 


strength, the arm or the hand may 
even be paralyzed. A typical nerve in- 
jury is that of the long thoracic nerve 
(a nerve to muscles of the shoulder). 
When it has been injured by exces- 
sive strain, such as in carrying a 
heavy sack for some time, it may 
take some time until full recovery. 
Proper treatment and avoiding heavy 
lifting will restore the normal func- 
tion of the nerve. 

Knock knees used to develop most- 
ly when apprentices and young work- 
ers had to lift heavy loads. The con- 
dition is decidedly less common to- 
day than in former times, due to the 
use of mechanical devices instead 
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of mere hands and arms, but there 
is no doubt that continuous standing 
at hard work and lifting heavy loads 
may bring along the condition, par- 
ticularly with adolescents. 

Whether weak feet and flat feet 
produce fatigue and pain, depends on 
the kind of a job a person has to do 
A desk-worker or a taxi-driver are 
hardly hampered by flat feet. A work- 
man who has to stand the whole day, 
or who has to carry heavy burdens, 
suffers from pain in foot and back, 
from cramps in the calves and burn- 
ing sensations in the soles of the 
feet, unless something is done to re- 
lieve the trouble. 








When cake made from your prepared mix is 
tempting, tender and tasty, you have satisfied 
customers. Customer satisfaction, of course, 
leavens your sales...brings repeat buying, 
faster turnover and higher profits. 

Monsanto Sodium Acid. Pyrophosphate goes 
a long way toward delivering these desir- 
able results, because it gives your prepared 
mixes leavening power that stays... that 
assures culinary success. 

Monsanto Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate, derived 
from elemental phosphorus of better than 
99.9% purity, is full of vigor, always depend- 
able. Always uniform, Monsanto Sodium Acid 


Pyrophosphate is easy to blend in prepared 
mixes for cakes, doughnuts, biscuits, ginger- 


bread or muffins. 


Try Monsanto Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate. 
Compare the results with those of other leav- 
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4, Missouri. 


ening agents. Additional information and sam- 
ples for your testing will be sent promptly upon 
request. Mail the coupon, contact the nearest 
Monsanto Sales Office or write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Desk D, Phosphate 
Division, 1781 South Second Street, St. Louis 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In 


Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 








FREE LABORATORY SERVICE ‘ 


The services of Monsanto's modern kitchen- 
test laboratories are yours upon request... 
without cost or obligation. Cereal chemists of 
long experience will give you an unbiased, 
confidential report on your products and may 
suggest improvements in your formulations. 








MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Desk D, Division 

1781 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 

Please send, without cost or obligation: ____ Sample of SAPP; 
—______Details on free kitchen-test laboratory service. 
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wood, is the most recent and 

comprehensive milling technol- 
ogy text available in the English 
language. Written for use as both a 
student text and millers’ reference, 
the milling process is described from 
the selection of the wheat to the 
loading of the finished product with 
information on such related subjects 


KF LOUR MILLING by J. F. Lock- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The British View of Flour Milling 


By John M. MacKenzie 
University of Minnesota 


as mill layout, industrial color 
schemes, sanitation, temperature and 
humidity control, milling results, pow- 
er and others. The appendix contains 
information on air separation, cyclone 
theory, equivalent milling terms, mill 
capacity equivalents and a very in- 
teresting table on bulk weights of 
mill stocks. The table on equivalent 
terms and units of capacity are help- 


ful in comparing data with practice 
in the native country of the reader. 
The author has been assisted with 
information supplied by the staff of 
Henry Simon, Ltd., and the material 
on wheat and cereal chemistry has 
been reviewed by Dr. T. Moran, di- 
rector of the Cereals Research Sta- 
tion of the British Ministry of Food. 

The author is director of the flour 





AT LAST! 


A valve bag 
with a positive 
locking device 








SHUR-CLOSE Valve Bags on hand truck. Note that 


bags are clean and free from dusting and sifting. 





Field tests all over the country are daily proving 
two marked improvements in the new, exclusive 
SHUR-CLOSE Valve Bag! 


1. Less dusting when packing. 
2. Less sifting when packed. 


The SHUR-CLOSE valve has a two-way action 
with the two bottom sections of the valve cross- 
ing over to give quick, complete seal after bag 
is filled. Besides, the overlapping action at top 
of valve channels material and open slit at bot- 
tom allows faster flow...as much as one bag 
more per minute per tube. 

Write today for samples of the STA-STAK 
multi-wall bag with SHUR-CLOSE valve. This 
A & S combination of a specially designed outer 
creped sheet and the revolutionary SHUR-CLOSE 
valve is a natural for packing flour, fertilizer, 
food products and chemicals. 
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mill engineering division of Henry 
Simon, Ltd. The book was published 
by the Northern Publishing Co., Ltd., 
37 Victoria St., Liverpool. It is ob- 
tainable in the U.S. from Broom- 
hall’s Corn Trade News, 230 Produce 
Exchange, New York 4, N.Y. 

The basic principles presented are 
common to modern milling through- 
out the world and many of the de- 
tails of flow and equipment are ap- 
plicable to practice in the U.S. It is 
to be expected that much of the data 
and particularly the emphasis on cer- 
tain methods and equipment reficcts 
English and European practice. The 
value to the North American Miller 
is limited to comparative references, 
emphasizing rather than eliminating 
the need for a comprehensive text 
written for millers and students of 
this continent. A similar limitation 
applies to the description of milling 
equipment which quite naturally re- 
flects Mr. Lockwood's intimate know]- 
edge of Simon machines. The student 
will want to read the text from cov- 
er to cover. Others, however, may 
only wish to refer to the sections 
on present problems and practices 
differing from their own. The high- 
lights are briefly presented here as an 
indication of the contents. 

The introduction presents an ou'- 
line of flour milling which helps the 
student of milling to understand the 
relationship of each chapter to whole 
process. The preliminary testing of 
wheat, with emphasis on physical 
dough testing as the most reliabic 
indication of gluten quality, is de- 
scribed in the opening chapter. Tests 
for extensibility of the dough are fa- 
vored with particular reference to 
the Brabender extensograph and an 
instrument developed by the Research 
Association of British Flour Millers. 

Chapter II on wheat describes the 
wheat of world trade. Classes of 
wheat are identified with the major 
wheat producing countries of the 
world. Most of the wheat in the world 
market must be purchased on sample 
because of wide variations in quality 
The U.S. and Canadian Grain Stand 
ards, however, provides a guide thai 
is not available for wheat from othe: 
countries. 

Grain reception and conveying is 
interesting for the description and 
general plan for pneumatic grain han- 
dling systems. The emphasis is on 
ship unloading in keeping with the 
source of most English wheat. Auto- 
matic dump scales with recording 
and printing devices sufficiently accu- 
rate for grain receiving are described 
as part of the receiving flow. 


Grain Storage 


The discussion of grain storage is 
notable for the excellent description 
of grading effects when filling and 
emptying bins. Any miller who has 
struggled to handle the excessive 
amount of screenings drawn with the 
last wheat from the bin will be in- 
terested in the devices illustrated for 
avoiding this condition, particularly 
for possible application to the dirty 
wheat bins in the mill. Equally nota- 
ble by its absence is a comprehensive 
discussion of the factors in the con- 
trol of wheat damage during stor- 
age. Certainly more of the recent 
work by British investigators in this 
field would enhance the reference 
value of the text. 

Previous publications on milling 
have referred to selection of the mill 
mix on the basis of cost, ash, protein 
and uniformity of milling character- 
istics and many have omitted this 
important subject entirely. Mr. Lock- 
wood discusses the concept of uni- 
formity of product quality which has 
long been accepted as one of the 
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W &T Merchen Scale Feeders— 
Again Proven by Performance 


W&T Merchen Scale Feeders, blending BY WEIGHT once again have 
proven their worth as reliable, economical feeders. 






A typical example of their dependable foolproof operation is shown in 
the installation pictured. All 9 of these feeders are interlocked for automatic, 
continuous blending operation. The installation is designed so that if bridg- 
ing or arching in hoppers occurs or if any feeder is starved of material the 
entire blending operation will automatically stop — thus protecting the 
formula. In addition,each feeder motor can be manually operated by push 
button and as an added safety feature, any power failure will automatically 











shut down the entire system. - 
Other major design characteristics of W&T Merchen Scale Feeders 
include: 





Capacity—9” Belt—from a few ounces up to 500 pounds per minute. 
18” Belt—from a few ounces up to 3000 pounds per minute. 


FEED RANGE—a wide range of feed rates and arrangements is possible to 
accommodate different materials and operating conditions. 


FEED REGISTER—permits calculation of total amount fed during any 
given period. 


CONSTRUCTION—sturdy, dust tight and corrosion resistant. 


Write now and learn how feeding BY WEIGHT with the W&T Merchen 
Scale Feeder can cut your feeding costs. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 
CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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TRIPETTE & RENAUD Fils Sailly-Saillisel & Paris, France 


birthplace of world-famous 


“SHUTTLE BRAND” SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, TENSILE STRENGTH 


For reliable results in your bolting operations insist on this 
Trade Mark 


Distributors: 
Importers: The J. K. HOWIE CO. H. OC. PURVINE 
20 Flour Exchange 510 Shelby Building 
F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS., Inc. pe a. <i dies ao 
100 Gold St. New York 7, N. Y. inneage! — 
8S. HOWES CO., Inc., KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. Winnipeg, Canada 
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CANMORE BRAND = 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauz 


The accuracy of the weave of Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth and 
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Research 
can help solve your 


MILLING PROBLEMS 





When you experience production foubles with your mixing 
and grinding, let ESSMUELLER helpyyou. 
staff of research engineers who will\gladly tackle your 













report to you the grinding and mixing specifid ttions to 
use for maximum yield at the lowest cost, 






Take advantage of this extra ESSMUELLER service at 
any time without obligation. 


We Invite Your Inquiries 
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primary aims of grain selection. Par- 
ticular reference is made to the use 
of physical dough testing and the 
selection of wheat for uniformity of 
dough characteristics in the flour 
milled for a given trade. Extenso- 
graph curves are used as a guide 
to proportioning the wheat for de- 
sirable gluten characteristics in the 
flour. 

An interesting system of feeding 
and blending by weight with auto- 
matic dump scales is presented. The 
release of the scale hoppers is syn- 
chronized so that all scales dump 
simultaneously with percentage con- 
trol achieved by presetting of the 
amount required to balance each 
scale. The intermittent flow must 
then be changed to continuous flow 
by volumetric feeders and constant 
level bins. Expense of original in- 
stallation limits its use in this coun- 
| try, but certain features, particularly 
4 the automatic recording, remote con- 
trol and indicating instruments used 
with this installation are indications 
of trends and possibilities. 


Methods of Separation 


The discussion of methods of sep- 
ig aration is an extremely well organ- 
a ized chapter on this vital phase of 
milling. The principles presented are 
applicable to the subject of grain 
cleaning as well as the separation of 
mill stocks. Most of the concepts 





AS 


ry are very familiar to the experienced 
d miller, but a review of this chapter 

may assist in organizing a systematic 
lo approach to some of his problems. 


The subject of air separation alone 

merits a reading of the chapter. 
at Grain cleaning opens with a very 
complete classification of the for- 
eign materials in wheat by source 
and by separation characteristics. 
Much of the equipment described 
and illustrated originated in the US. 
and the student will find the chapter 
useful in his study of American 
practice. 

Air systems in the mill are. cov- 
ered in general terms. Some engi- 
neers will disagree with the practice 
of proportioning main ducts by the 
sum of the branch areas as advo- 
cated in this chapter. In fact, the de- 
sign of any air system carrying dust 
or mill stocks is so highly special- 
ized that general rules are apt to 
mislead rather than assist. 


Aims of Conditioning 


Chapter XI on wheat conditioning 
provides the most interesting reading 
for the miller. The aims of condition- 
ing are defined as the roughening of 
, the bran, increased ease of separation 
of bran and endosperm, ease of endo- 
sperm breakdown, improved sifting, 
control of moisture in finished prod- 
uct and with hot conditioning the 
midification of gluten characteristics. 
Conditioning methods are classified 
as cold, warm and hot depending on 
the temperature and time relation- 
ships during conditioning. Cold con- 
ditioning is essentially the method 
most common in this country al- 
though warm conditioning as defined 
by Mr. Lockwood has been quite ex- 
tensively investigated here in recent 
years. Hot conditioning implies ele- 
vated wheat temperatures over a pe- 
riod of time sufficient to modify the 
gluten characteristics and is advocat- 
ed primarily for gluten improvement 
in those countries prohibiting chemi- 
cal treatment. The most recent meth- 
od proposed by Mr. Lockwood is a 
modification of the warm and hot 
methods by cooling the wheat in wa- 
ter rather than by evaporative cool- 
ing with warm air as previously prac- 
ticed. The wheat is heated with live 
steam to temperatures of 120° to 
150° F. and then as it leaves the 
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heating chamber of the conditioner 
it is submerged in water at 75° F. 
Not only is the wheat cooled without 
drying the bran, but a shock treat- 
ment is also claimed which loosens 
the bran coat and improves the grind- 
ing character of the endosperm. The 
wet wheat is then whizzed and brief- 
ly exposed to warm air currents for 
final removal of free surface mois- 
ture. A net gain of 24% of moisture 
is reported as a minimum with high- 
er gains obtained by predamping or 
by controlling the time in the whiz- 
zer and warm air. 

The description of past condition- 


ing cleaning operations, screenings 


treatment and screen room layout 
closes the first part of the book. It 
is interesting to note that one of 
the cleaning flows shows cockle re- 
moved after conditioning whereas 
common practice in this country con- 
fines the seed separation: to the dry 
wheat. 

Part II opens with a chapter on 
the aim in milling which is stated as 
a very informative section on, the 
constituents of wheat and dietary 
values of wheat products form a 
part of this chapter. 

A history of gradual reduction pro- 
vides a background for the chapters 
on the milling of wheat into flour. 
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Tests for mill’ stocks provide a com- 
prehensive list and description of the 
familiar tests used in mill control. 
One control mentioned is becoming 
a greater concern to millers in this 
country and that is the test for 
granulation by sifting or sedimenta- 
tion as“ an indication of grinding 
practice. 

The ‘succeeding chapters on grind- 
ing, scalping and sifting provide ex- 
cellent réading for the student. 

Practice and equipment are funda- 
mentally similar but the reel or cen- 
trifugal is still recommended equip- 
ment in British mills and the gyrat- 
ing sifters differ in many details from 
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Yes, here’s the all-purpose fumigant your own men can apply. 
Use it when you want to, where you want to. You'll find it a 


Please send us more information about Larvacide, the fumi- 


low cost item that can’t be beat. Cut down insect control expense! 
Larvacide kills egg life and larvae as well as adult insects. It 
destroys rodents without carcass nuisance. No other fumigant 
is more toxic than Larvacide to mill insect life! 


Your Own Men Can Apply Larvacide With Simple Equipment 
' GRAIN FUMIGATION in open or closed bins. 

GENERAL FUMIGATION. 

ECONOMICAL MACHINERY FUMIGATION. 

SPOT WORK in mill machines. 

VAULT FUMIGATION. 

RODENT CONTROL in warehouse and mill. 

LIGHT BOX CAR FUMIGATION for car insects. 
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is shipped in liquid form, not under pressure; ci 25, 50, hes i 


180; also handy 1 tb. Dispenser Bottles (fine for amall jobs and rodent 
work), each in sealed can, 12 to case. LAKVACIDE is stocked in prin- 
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present trends in US. sifter design. 
The free-swinging drive is apparently 
an old story as compared with the 
relatively recent development in this 
country. 


Grinding and Sifting 

With the discussion of grinding and 
sifting as an introduction, Chapter 
XXI presents the aim and operation 
of the break system. Millers will be 
interested in comparing their expe- 
rience with the discussion on the re- 
lation between length of break sys- 
tem and extraction. Approximate 
figures are also given on break re- 
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lease and break roll capacities. The 
gran finisher advocated as an adjunct 
to the break system bears a strong 
resemblance to American equipment 
and will be readily recognized. Not so 
familiar, however, is the roller mill 
arrangement permitting an initial 
separation by specific gravity and 
particle size in the roll stand itself. 
Use of the system on first, second 
and third breaks is proposed as a 
means of improving break flour quali- 
ty. Grading of the breaks into coarse 
and fine is recommended for higher 
break release in large mills when two 
or more pairs of rolls are used on 





operations other than first break. 
The Simon germ system provides a 
germ separator on the fine fourth 
break stock ahead of the roll. The 
separator consists of a series of as- 
pirations and higher quality release 
is claimed for fine fourth break using 
this system. 

Grading and dusting logically fol- 
lows the chapter on the break sys- 
tem and is interesting reading for 
the student. The aim, principles, 
equipment, conditions for efficient 
purification, capacities, air require- 
ments and division of purified stocks 
are highlighted in the chapter on 
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From the LIBRARY of EXPERIENCE 
. comes practical insect control 
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To hunt down the bug’s hiding place and kill it 
. . « is one way to cure infestation. But, for con- 
tinuous control of a more permanent nature, pro- 
gressive millers eliminate the hiding place — they 
install modern, streamlined equipment designed 
for the ultimate in cleanliness and accessibility. 


Consider, for example, Sprout-Waldron’s Pneu- 
Vac System which collects and conveys bulk ma- 
Its special clean-air fan removes every 
last ounce of material from the system. There is 


terials. 


ment. 
Muncy, Pa, 


just no place for bugs to exist. And, since it op- 


erates under suction, greater mill cleanliness re- 


sults. 


This is only one instance where Mill Sanitation 
is given a lift today by Sprout-Waldron engineer- 
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ing and manufacturing facilities, More than ever 
before, redesigned milling machines and unique 
plant layouts reflect the sleek “new look.” Sharp 
corners and rough surfaces give way to smooth, 
rounded designs inside and out. 


As always, Sprout-Waldron is keeping pace with 
modern trends — maintaining the lead in the de- 
sign and manufacture of the best in milling equip- 
Consult Sprout-Waldron & Company, 
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purification. Section air control, set- 
tling tins and refinements of adjust- 
ment are notable features of the Si- 
mon purifier. The student can profit 
from a careful reading of the condi- 
tions for efficient operation and the 
miller will be interested in the claims 
for reduced ash in the throughs when 
using tins in a fine middlings repuri- 
fication. The repurification of the 
finer cuts of the primary purifiers 
is apparently accepted practice, even 
in relatively simple flows. 

The British system of alphabetic 
roll identification for scratch and re- 
duction rolls has the merit of sim- 
plifying notation and writing. Each 
operation is identified by a letter 
of the alphabet starting with A for 
coarse sizings rolls and extending 
through P for 3rd low grade. The 
scratch system rolls are identificd 
with X, Y and Z. After usage the 
system probably becomes as descrip- 
tive as the present names and elim- 
inates considerable space in writing. 
Perhaps more extensive written dis- 
cussion of the milling process wil! 
lead to a similar system in this coun- 
try. The chapter on reduction, in 
addition to a discussion of principles 
provides approximate figures on rol! 
surface and flour extraction distrib 
uted by reduction operations. Millers 
will be interested in comparing thei: 
own practice with these figures 
Adding the figures for roll surfac« 
per 280-Ib. sack per hour given in 
previous chapters for the breaks and 
scratch system to the reduction sys- 
tem figures and converting to hun- 
dredweight per 24 hours we find th« 
typical British mill using more than 
1.6 inches of roll surface per cwt 
per 24 hours. 

The methods of germ separation 
are applied in the form of aspiration 
and sifting at three different opera- 
tions in the mill flow. The first sep- 
aration is performed in an aspirating 
unit on stock going to the fourth 
break fine roll, the second is a sift- 
ing operation on'scratch stocks and 
the third is a sifting of the overs 
of 5XX from the tailings section. A 
number 20 wire is recommended for 
the scratch germ stock and a 20GG 
for the tailings germ stock. 

The chapter on reduction closes 
with a very interesting discussion of 
the relation of roll pressures and 
grinding severity to maltose activ- 
ity in flour and in view of the cur- 
rent work at Kansas State College 
provides interesting background 
reading. 


Differences in Processing 

Flour dividing and processing dif- 
fers from familiar practice in this 
country only in matters of the num- 
ber of mill grades and their designa- 
tion. Letters of the alphabet are 
used to identify five grades by ash 
content. An analysis of mill streams 
is given that will be interesting to 
both the student and the miller for 
purposes of comparison and _ the 
blending the different grades from 
these streams is presented in excel- 
lent fashion for the student. 

Flour processing or treatment fol- 
lows U.S. practice very closely. The 
mention of ammonium persulphate 
is interesting in view of present ac- 
tivity in this country. The comments 
on chlorine dioxide are worth quot- 
ing in view of the recent introduc- 
tion in this country: 

“so chlorine dioxide is more pow- 
erful than nitrogen trichloride; the 
quantities used are one third to one 
half those of nitrogen trichloride. 
Chlorine dioxide not only oxidizes 
the flour pigment but also has a 
bleaching effect on the coloring mat- 
ter of bran, which makes it particu- 
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larly valuable for bleaching very 
low grade flours. Of the chlorine 
group of gaseous bleachers chlorine 
dioxide leaves the smallest amount of 
residual matter in the flour.” 

Part II closes with chapters on 
treatment of by-products, diagrams 
and mill adjustment, specialty flours, 
mill layout, color schemes for equip- 
ment and building, packing and han- 
dling, control of mill pests and con- 
trol of temperature and humidity. 
The milling of a high vitamin dour 
in specialty flours, the description of 
a pneumatic conveying system for 
mill stocks in the layout of the mill, 
the discussion of bulk storage in 
packing, storage and loading and the 
entire chapters on mill pests and 
temperature and humidity provides 
highlights of interest to the miller. 


Part III comprises a group of five 
chapters on the related subjects of 
yield, power, management, costs and 
layout of premises. Chapter XXXV 
prevents a well organized demonstra- 
tion of extraction calculations on the 
basis of dirty wheat, clean dry wheat, 
clean wheat at first break and total 
mill products. Power gives an analy- 
sis similar to recent articles pub- 
lished in this country and provides 
figures for comparison with USS. 
practice. Converting to hundred- 
weight per hour, a’ range of approxi- 
mately .14 H.P. per cwt. per 24 hours 
to .28 H.P. per cwt. per 24 hours, 
depending. on the size of mill, is pre- 
sented as typical of British practice. 
A detailed breakdown of power usage 
is given in the chapter. “Production 
costs” can provide little more than 
relative information for the miller in 
this country as the figures naturally 
reflect British wage rates and condi- 
tions. 


The appendices are noteworthy for 
the discussion of separation by air, 
the theory of the cyclone dust collec- 
tor and the equivalent milling terms 
for American and British practice. 
The section on mill capacity equiva- 
lents is also valuable, but is obsolete 
for U.S. practice because it still re- 
fers to the barrel per 24 hours as 
the unit of capacity in this country. 


In closing, the miller will find 
many items of interest for compari- 
son and discussion and perhaps some 
kinks for application. It will not, 
however, provide a daily reference 
or handbook of practice and the com- 
prehensive text on North American 
practice remains to be written. The 
British machinery is not impressive 
when compared with the most recent 
mechanical developments in U.S. mill- 
ing equipment. In fact- many of the 
newer machines illustrated bear 
marked indication of U.S. origin. The 
greatest value of “Flour Milling” will 
be as a supplementary text for in- 
struction. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Scale Bulletins 


The Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, 
N.J., recently published a series of 
four illustrated bulletins describing 
its line of bulk grain scales, floor 
portable automatic grain bagging 
scales and agitator drives for Rich- 
ardson Class 38. gravity-fed scales. 

Bulletin No. 249 gives complete 
information on the Richardson Mod- 
el “JJ” 6,- 8- and 10-bushel scales. 
Bulletin No. 1148 describes the Rich- 
ardson Model “MM” 15-bushel and 
“MMM” 25-bushel scales. These bul- 
letins consist of four pages each and 
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give full details on operation, con- 
struction and application of the units 
for shipping, receiving and transfer- 
ring. They conform to Interstate 
Commerce Commission specifications 
for accurate and rapid weighing of 
all free-flowing grains. Also included 
in the bulletins is a dimensional 
scale drawing of the scale, plus valu- 
able data on capacities, service and 
available accessories. 

The Richardson company’s floor 
portable automatic grain bagging 
scales are described in another four- 
page bulletin. Complete information 
on the three- and six-bushel models, 





designed especially for the fast 
weighing, registering and bagging of 
free-flowing grains, etc., is contained 
in the bulletin. In addition to the 
floor portable model, overhead port- 
able and overhead stationary models 
are also illustrated. Complete speci- 
fications, construction details and 
dimensional elevation drawings are 
covered in the bulletin. 

The fourth bulletin, No. 1248, de- 
scribes agitator drives for Richard- 
son Class 38 gravity-fed scales. The 
bulletin is designed to help the scale 
operator select the type of agitator 
drive arrangement that most eco- 
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nomically fits his existing power fa- 
cilities. Agitator drive arrangements 
are shown for three types of drives: 
motor, line shaft and screw conveyor. 
Full details on adapting the agita- 
tor mechanism to these power facili- 
ties are given and illustrated by pic- 
tures and elevation drawings. Special 
arrangements for driving agitators 
for bin-fed and on-the-stream scales 
are also covered. 

Copies of any of the above-men- 
tioned bulletins may be obtained by 
addressing a request to the Richard- 
son Scale Co., Clifton, N.J. 








You may regard the Sitophilus granarius as just 
another weevil, but this injurious insect, together with the rest 
of his family, are damaging over 600,000,000 bushels of grain in 
America every year! That is why effective fumigation is the basis 
of a proper mill sanitation program. And that is why your local 
Dow distributor is your best fumigation source. Our Fumigant 
Division will gladly furnish his name bs aa request. Investigate— 


Dow Methyl! Bromide for general space, vault, box- 
car and tarpaulin fumigations. It works speedily, but 
thoroughly—controls rodents and insects in all stages 
of development—aerates rapidly. 


Dowfume EB-5 for fumigating grains in bulk. Its out- 
standing features are high toxicity to all types of stored 
grain pests, power to penetrate all levels of the bin and 
ability to control pests in the surface layer of grain. 


Dow Fumigants 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York « Boston « Philad Iphi 


« Washing 


lengths of time. 
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Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Dowfume EB-15 for local machinery and spot fumi- 
gation. It is effective for fumigating processing machines 
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Research Planned 
in Development of 
New Rice Uses 


WASHINGTON—Research into the 
development of new and improved 
uses for rice and rice by-products, 
and better methods of handling both 
prior to and subsequent to processing 
was announced recently by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, The proj- 
ect, to be studied at both the south- 
ern and western regional research 
laboratories of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry, comes 
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under the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946, of which E. A. Meyer 
is administrator. Cooperating will be 
the department’s Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, various state experiment 
stations, industrial plants, rice grow- 
ers and millers. 

Prior to World War II, the US. 
rice crop was about 50 million bush- 
els annually, but in the last few years 
it has averaged more than 70 million 
bushels. South American countries 
also have increased their production, 
and a world surplus of rice may be 
expected in the not too distant fu- 


ture. In the U.S. rice is grown in 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and cen- 
tral California. Much of the crop is 
now being harvested with combines 
and thus is fairly high in moisture, 
creating a storage problem. 

From the standpoint of industrial 
uses, three main products from rough 
rice may be considered; hulls, bran 
and polish and milled rice. Principal 
industrial use of milled rice would 
be in the manufacture of starch. A 
small amount of rice starch has been 
made in the U.S. in recent years, but 
there has been very little research to 
improve its manufacture or increase 
its use. 


IN THE GREAT PLAINS STATES, bountiful Nature 
provides man with wheat abundantly laden with 
nutritional values. For decades, many of these 
values were necessarily lost in the milling process. 
But then through scientific advances, the miller 
and the baker were enabled to restore these health- 
giving qualities. And today practically all white 
bread and rolls and family white flour are “en- 
riched.” Truly, the miller is keeping faith with 
Nature and with America. 


Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishments 


Today these products, made from wheat 
are enriched 
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many fires in mills, he said. 

The former mill inspector recom- 
mended that mechanical equipment 
be kept in good repair, that major 
electrical installations be made by a 
licensed electrician who knows his job 
and that someone who knows what 
he is looking for when he makes a 
fire inspection of a mill be given the 
responsibility of seeing that fire haz- 
ards are not allowed to exist. It is 
not enough, he said, to make a 
memorandum report of an inspection 
and a month later include the same 
danger point in a follow-up report. 
Something must be done and don: 
before the next inspection to elimi- 
nate the hazard. 


Purpose of Sprinklers 


In a discussion of «sprinkler sys- 
tems, Mr. Reagan said that man) 
persons have some mistaken ideas 
about the purpose of sprinkler sys- 
tems. He said that the primary pur- 
pose of such a system was not to 
extinguish a fire as much as it was 
to prevent it from spreading. By 
confining the fire to a limited area, 
the fire fighters have their job sim- 
plified for them. The first task in 
fighting a fire, he pointed out, is to 
prevent it from spreading, and once 
it is confined, .the men can concen- 
trate their hose lines or extinguish- 
ers and combat the fire much more 
effectively. 

Mr. Reagan said, too, that all mill 
superintendents should be sure that 
their local fire departments are fa- 
miliar with the construction of the 
mill building, location of the water 
hydrants, plan of the building and 
other pertinent points. He said that 
it is a good plan to invite the fire 
chief and his assistants into the mill 
at least once a year for a tour of 
the premises. 

Mill superintendents, he concluded, 
should pay close attention to elimi- 
nating fire hazards for three reasons: 
Protect the lives of their workers 
and themselves, protect the jobs and 
protect their employers’ investments 
in the property. 


Mill Engineering Program 


Next on the program was Prof. 
John M. MacKenzie, in charge of the 
‘flour milling engineering division, de- 
partment of mechanical engineering, 
University of Minnesota. The title of 
his address was “The Milling Engi- 
neering Program at the University of 
Minnesota.” He said that the milling 
engineering specialization in the uni- 
versity’s Institute of Technology was 
established in July, 1947, with the 
sponsorship and financial assistance 
of the Millers National Federation. 
With the increasing emphasis upon 
milling technology, he pointed out, 
the need was felt for mechanical 
engineers with a background in flour 
milling. He said the university had 
no intention of duplicating the mill- 
ing technology program at Kansas 
State College, but rather to place the 
emphasis upon engineering so the 
two groups of trained technologists 
could pool their knowledge to greater 
advantage for the milling industry. 

Mr. MacKenzie said that the cur- 
riculum was designed to fit gradu- 
ates for jobs leading to responsible 
positions in plant engineering, opera- 
tion, supervision and research in the 
grain and cereal processing industry, 
jobs that require knowledge of some 
of the biological phases as well as 
the mechanical features of grain 
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processing. 
The curriculum, he said, was rec- 
ommended by an advisory committee 


- which includes Dr. Betty Sullivan, 
_ vice president and director of re- 
search, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


and R. K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago. 

Mr. MacKenzie said that the larg- 
est single problem facing his division 
at this time is to publicize the mill 
engineering course and he told a lit- 
tle of the competition the milling in- 
dustry meets in trying to interest 
graduating high school seniors in 
the program. He said that other in- 
dustries — automotive, electrical, 
chemical, transportation, to name a 
few — supply vocational guidance 
counselors with attractive literature, 
motion pictures and other promotion- 
al devices in order to interest the 
student and influence him in the 
choice of a career. He urged his au- 
dience to do some public relations 
work for the flour milling industry 
by calling the milling school.at Kan- 
sas State College or the mill engi- 
neering division at the University of 
Minnesota to the attention of high 
school seniors in their own communi- 
ties. 

The application of electronic con- 
trol and signal devices to flour mill 
operations was discussed by F. S. 
McCullough, Buffalo (N.Y.) Elec- 
tronics Corp. The application of elec- 
tronics has been principally as signal 
devices, he said. He distributed dia- 
grams to illustrate the installation 
points in a series of signals that 
might be installed in a flour mill to 
sound a warning signal in case of a 
choke-up, or a bin running empty, 
or a feeder failing to deliver the cor- 
rect amount of materials. Mr. Mc- 
Cullough said that electronic control 
devices have a great number of prac- 
tical applications in flour mills. 


Describes “Dyox” Generator 


Dr. H. K. Parker, director of the 
flour research laboratories, Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N.J., 
reported on the use of chlorine diox- 
ide (Dyox) in place of nitrogen 
chloride (Agene) in the treatment of 
flour. He backgrounded the develop- 
ment of the new treating agent and 
compared the performance of the two 
preparations. 

The chemist also showed detailed 
illustrations of the principle of the 
machine which generates Dyox, a col- 
orless gas and mentioned some of the 
requirements regarding installation 
of the apparatus. He was assisted 
during this phase of his report by 
Roger W. Pratt of the Kansas City 
office of the Wallace & Tiernan or- 
ganization. 

The scheduled quiz program deal- 
ing with the topic, “How Should the 
Milling Qualities of New Wheat Va- 
rieties be Evaluated?” was cut short 
by the lack of time. Dr. Shellenber- 
ger, head of the milling school, said 
that with the improvements being 
made in the department’s 130-sack 
mill and the addition of the pilot 
bakery, his department would be in 
a position to be of even more service 
to the milling and baking industries. 
He urged the appointment of a com- 
mittee of operative millers to be pres- 
ent at the college mill when new va- 
rieties of wheat were tested for their 
milling properties. 

Following Dr. Shellenberger’s re- 
marks, the meeting was adjourned 
and the group went to the Wareham 
Hotel for lunch. Members of District 
2 (Kansas City and vicinity) held a 
business meeting before lunch and 
elected E. B. Hite, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, chairman 
of the district. Major S. Howe, J. C. 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, was 
moved up to vice chairman from his 
job as seeretary of the district and 
J. N. Chisam, Waggoner-Gates Mill- 
ing Co., Independence, Mo., was 
elected secretary succeeding Mr. 
Howe. 

P. H.-. Lawson, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, for many 
years a moving force in the affairs 
of District 2 and the AOM general- 
ly, “laid down the law” and refused 
to consider serving another term on 
the association’s executive committee 
as the representative from District 2. 
He said that it was time for someone 
else to take over. The members list- 


ened to Mr. Lawson this time and 
named Harry Taylor, Rodney Milling 
Co., as executive committeeman. 

Dr. A. A. Holtz, department of 
economics, Kansas State College, 
was the principal speaker at the 
luncheon. In his address, “The New 
Look in “Labor Relations,” he said 
that workers are “no longer looked 
upon as simply factors of production, 
but as a social animal with the same 
instincts, desires, ambitions and as- 
pirations as others.” 

Employees, he said, are not so 
much interested primarily in high 
wages, but are interested in eco- 
nomic security and the desire for 
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recognition as individuals. 

It was the speaker’s opinion that 
the emphasis in labor relations 
should be placed upon “human rela- 
tions in industry” rather than upon 
the problems which result from la- 
bor-management conflicts. He cited 
a number of examples in which man- 
agement took its employees into their 
confidence and set forth all prob- 
lems facing management, such as 
conditions of the market for their 
products, cost of materials, taxes, 
etc. Those companies, he said, feel 
that the employee is entitled to an in- 
telligent understanding and approach 
of the problems of their business. 








DOING 
SOMETHING 
ABOUT IT! 





Wolf Products Improve Sanitation 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


G e PENNSYLVANIA 





TALKING about redesign and DOING some- 


thing about it are, two different things. 


For the past four years, the Wolf Compan 
has been doing something about it, and is stil 
leading the way today with new ideas and 
ration methods. The advance de- 
sign WOLF LB Sifter with its perfect circle 
variable speed operation, is an example of this 
aggressive Wolf trend. The Wolf-Shatzer drive, 
a leveling plate, and entirely original sieve 
clamping device, all add to economical high 
capacity operation and flour of better quality. 
This sifter can be driven from top or bottom by 
— gear, transmission, or from the top by 
individual variable speed gear head motor. 


modern o 


Write today for further information. 


NEW SERIES 


WOLF 
LB SIFTER 
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Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt MuTuat Fire Prevention BUREAU 


CHICAGO 





News FULLERGRIPT BRUSH 


.-- for 
elevator 


When cleaning flour elevator legs, the big problem 
is to remove the weevil-breeding accumulation in 
the corners. But today this problem has been 
solved by the Fullergript Adjustable Flour Ele- 
vator Leg Brush. 


This ingeniously designed brush introduces square-cut 
corners — which sweep thoroughly in the leg corners. In 
construction this Fullergript brush employs a magnesium 
holder — bolted permanently to your belt or chain — and 
to this holder three specially designed Fullergript strips are 
attached. This method of fastening permits you to adjust 
the brush positions — both for size of chute and for wear. 











You will want to know more about this brush. Just mail 
us a letter. 


FULLERGRIPT 





Flour Exchange = ="The J, K. HOWIE CO, Minnespoiis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION - 3630 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 























PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 


SHEET METAL ITEMS 


Built to Your Specifications 
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This is an all-metal unit that insures long wear and GRAIN- FLOUR-FEEI 
dust-tight performance. Boot is furnished with 

shaft mounted in ball bearings or babbitted take- 
ups. Boots also come with slide clean-out doors. 





MILL COGS 


You can always 
depend on us for 
special service 
when you need it. 








Furnished with cotton or rubberized belt and high 
speed cups. Special screw conveyor troughs and 
other sheet metal items made to your specifications. 
Prompt service. 


GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


2021 Pennsylvania Ave. Kansas City 10, Mo 
Telephone — Grand 2454 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and Feed Milling Industries 
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Write for circular ““DW" 
pop + sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 
CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 
“Minneapolis 7, Minn. 





















































Heavy-duty St. Regis multiwall paper bags are ideal for ex- 
port shipments of precious flour, bringing all the important 
advantages of packaging-in-paper to shipments which must 
run many extra hazards in transit and transfer! A recent gov- 
ernment-approved shipment from Texas to Genoa, Italy, car- 
ried 2,000,000 lbs. of flour in 20,000 paper bags. In overseas 
shipments, as in domestic, Multiwalls deliver flour safely, eco- 
nomically and free from contamination. 

ST. REGIS Multiwalls: 

Protect against contamination by insects or rodents: 

Guard against spoilage through exposure to rain, sea- 

water and dampness. 

Deliver all the flour you ship. No sifting from the bag. 

No retention—every bag empties clean. 


You actually pay less for packaging when you ship in paper. 
Let us help you reap the benefits of a St. Regis Packaging sys- 
tem without delay. Consult the nearest St. Regis Sales office. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF R ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


230 PARK AVENUE e« NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


NEW YORK - BALTIMORE - BUFFALO - CHICAGO - DENVER - LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. - SAN FRANCISCO’ - HOUSTON ; ALLENTOWN : SEATTLE 


ST. REGIS—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 
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NEW SCALPERATOR 
NOW OFFERED 





To fee te ee 


Machine Improvements 
Add To Efficiency 


In line with its policy of 
making improvements in its 
equipment wherever and when- 
ever possible, the Hart-Carter 
Company announces _ several 
changes in the design and con- 
struction of the Carter Scalp- 
erator. 


Although the improvements 
are in the form of refinements 
rather than basic changes, they 
contribute materially to great- 
er efficiency and convenience. 
New sanitation features have 
been added. 


All construction features are 
described in a recently pub- 
lished catalog folder. 








A Great Machine «6 





IMPORTANT 


SCALPERATOR 


IMPROVEMENTS 


Features the use of Mechani- 
sealed ball bearings. 


New adjustable feed hopper 
bottom, provides steeper angle 
for grain line feed control 
where needed. 


New design of seal gate which 
passes grain to aspiration. 


Drop bottom cleanout door on 
the settlings chamber dis- 
charge conveyor. 


New non-clogging rack and 
pinion construction of feed 
gate. 











Always a leader among receiving machines 
for grain elevators, the Carter Scalperator has 
been still further improved to make it a more 
thorough and practical machine than ever be- 
fore. All changes have been based on actual 
operating experiences over a period of years 
and have been carefully tested before being 
incorporated into the new models. Complete 


NOW-GREATER THAN EVER 


descriptions along with operating and installa- 
tion data will be found in a new 8-page catalog 
offered free on request. The new Scalperator 
handles four major operations without change 
of equipment. It (1) rough scalps any kind of 
grain; (2) aspirates grain as it goes to stor- 
age; (3) aerates grain being turned for cool- 
ing; (4) scalps and aspirates grain ahead of 
dryers. Mail coupon for more facts. 


HART-CARTER CO. cauanearesis t. Mi0n. 


ig CR iE get 


HART-CARTER CO. 


(PON | 680 Nineteenth Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minn. ' 
Please send your new Scalperator folder giving full details about the 


G j new Scalperator. 


i Address ....... 
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THE HUMANITIES OF BUSINESS 


HOSE who have read or heard the public 

addresses of Mr. Harry A. Bullis in the 
past year or so must have been impressed by 
his reiteration of the importance of human rela- 
tions in business and industry. He sounds this 
note again in the emphatic recommendation con- 
tained in his remarks before the Chamber. of 
Commerce of the United States at its annual 
meeting in Washington. We can think of no better 
way to dispose of a part of this page than by 
quoting a few paragraphs from his address. 

‘It is time,” said Mr. Bullis, “that each and 
every one of us spent more hours thinking of 
people, and what we can do for them. We need 
more human contact. We must cultivate the 
common touch. This is a job we cannot delegate. 
We have simply got to roll up our sleeves and 
get to work at it. You and I have to get out of 
our offices—offices that have been called the ivory 
towers of industry—and- get down into the shop, 
into the community, and onto ‘the popular ros- 
trum where people can see us. People must see 
us in action, speaking openly and proudly of our 
operations, telling our story in terms they can 
understand. When the electorate of America ob- 
serves this campaign of honest concern for their 
welfare, they will vote for business as an institu- 
tion. They will realize that industry recognizes 
its social responsibilities and that our first and 
last concern is to serve the people. Then they 
will have the feeling of belonging, and they will 
not turn to Washington to get security.” 

At this point Mr. Bullis makes a companion 
observation that puts in its proper light the evil 
and the fallacy of much of the current social 
security sentimentality of the American people. 
Though business recognizes that many social 
services are demanded, and has accepted the 
responsibility and the burden of these services, 
it must also feel and accept responsibility, he 
warns, for seeing that the social services do not 
overwhelm the national economy. 

“We know,” he says, “that the new agencies 
of this government-endowed security cost money. 
As used here, the term ‘money’ is another word 
for taxes—taxes that must come from all levels 
of industry and society. It is the responsibility of 
business and of government to see that these 
new social services do not dry up the feeder 
streams of our economy. We must guard against 
excessive diversions from our capital structure. 
To permit them is to undermine production. In- 
vested capital comes from business earnings and 
from personal incomes. Excessive taxes on these 
sources will have to be avoided if we are to con- 
tinue to equip and expand our industrial plant. 

“The latest estimates indicate that the tax- 
gatherers will collect some $60 billion in the 
year ahead—more than 25% of our country’s 
net income. Now the question is, when we lower 
the water level by one-fourth, what will happen 
to the river? 

“The proponents of free enterprise should not 
always register head-on opposition to all social 
welfare measures. We cannot expect society in a 
democracy to be run to meet the needs of our 
business institutions. It has to be run for the 
benefit of the individuals who make up society. 
But the cost of the welfare measures must not 
be permitted to become such a burden on the 
enterprise system that it becomes incapable of 
functioning effectively.” 

From the broad planes of sociology and econo- 
my Mr. Bullis might have gone on, of course, to 
the moral grounds involved in what seems to us 
to be a mad and a blind scramble to escape the 
ills to which all flesh is heir. Are we not develop- 
ing in this country a mob psychosis concerning 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


what we call economic and social security which 
is likely, if not arrested soon, to destroy inde- 
pendence, risk, ambition and self-reliance? It is 
the supreme illusion to suppose, as we seem to do, 
that all pain, all fear, all unfulfilled desire, all 
individual inefficiency or bad luck may merely, 
by political magic and referendum, be shifted to 
society as a whole. 


eee 
TOO TOUGH FOR BUREAUCRACY ?P 


HE Canadian government is faced with a 

tough decision on the marketing of coarse 
grains as a result of the action of the Manitoba 
legislature in passing a bill to authorize the 
wheat board to handle Manitoba oats and barley. 
Last year the government decided it didn’t have 
the constitutional power to compel the marketing 
of all oats and barley through the board and 
got the House of Commons to pass permissive 
legislation authorizing it to instruct the board 
to take on the job if the provinces passed comple- 
mentary legislation. Alberta and Saskatchewan 
then took the necessary action, and Manitoba has 
now followed suit. 

There are two schools of thought among Cana- 
dian farmers about the price of coarse grains. 
Those who grow them, that is the western farm- 
ers, want high prices, but the eastern farmers, 
who feed them to their livestock, want low prices. 
Thus the marketing of coarse grains in the same 
way as wheat, namely through the wheat board 
with the board taking control of all grain and 
stabilizing the price, may not work out with 
equal or even tolerable satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. It is simple for the board to deal with 
wheat, because the great bulk of Canadian wheat 
is exported, and the export price, whether on the 
open market or under control, determines the 
domestic price. But it is quite another matter 
with oats and barley. Here the board will lack 
an export alibi and will have to be entirely arbi- 
trary in making the rules. It will be roundly 
damned no matter what it does. 


MUSTN’T USE NAUGHTY WORD 


What's in a name? That which we call a 
rose, by any other name would smell as 
sweet.— William Shakespeare (Romeo and 
Juliet, Act II, Scene 2). 


OMETIMES Bill Shakespeare was wrong. He 

was inclined to over-simplify. We can think of 
several names under which the finest rose would 
be allowed to blush unseen, to be smelled, if at 
all, only with a sense of shame and anguish. 
There IS something in a name—and the Bard of 
Avon, we feel sure, knew this well, for he was 
an intense realist. 

What brings up the matter and injects it into 
the editorial agenda is what is happening right 
now to bread—a word Shakespeare might have 
used as truthfully as “rose” in his long-remem- 
bered phrase. But here, too, he would have been 
wrong—very wrong—as can be quickly proved 
by substituting the chemical name of any of 
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bread’s many chemical components. Under no 
such name would it have quite the divine aroma 
as that which comes from it when as “bread” it 
emerges hot from the oven. And to that other 
critical sense, taste, it might even be as the 
taint and sting of death. 

No, some names are not the right names, and 
many are utterly wrong. There is something prim- 
itively opprobrious in the very thought of a 
“chemical’”—any chemical—when it is injected 
into bread or even into the mere discussion of 
bread. This reaction is not intelligent, of course. 
And yet intelligent people will be influenced by it 
to some degree. And the simple people—the 
unsophisticated, which is to say most of us—will 
be to a large extent governed by it. 

For a hundred years the crackpots have gone 
up and down the land crying out for “natural 
foods.” The unreasoning furore about flour 
bleaching has never died. It springs up at each 
fresh alarm over a new chemical “invasion.” It is 
nonsensical, ignorant, perhaps even superstitious. 
But you can’t shake it. Great men—not excepting 
congressmen—share it, hug it to their ponderous 
bosoms, ever and anon threaten to make laws 
protecting them and the public against such an 
iniquity. 

What we are talking about, in this round-the- 
barn fashion, is the predicament confronting the 
baking industry as a result of the great “softener” 
controversy taking place primarily at the bread 
standards hearings in Washington but inexorably 
spreading from there into the public arenas where 
ancient prejudices and fear still are stirred by 
names and by the popular significances that 
cling to them. It is an understatement to say, as 
does the American Bakers Assn., that the “con- 
tinued competitive struggle” at the hearings “‘may 
result in unfair, untrue and adverse publicity re- 
flecting on the baking industry.” It is absolutely 
certain to do so. 

The comment we make here is in no sense 
intended to cast a doubt upon the merit of any 
of the chemical ingredients which have been pro- 
posed as substances to be considered in setting 
up a standard and definition of bread. Many in- 
valuable chemicals already figure in the Staff 
of Life. Some have been put there by Nature, 
some by man. There is no reason to suppose that 
science has made more than a beginning in this 
respect. But it is clear that man must move in 
this direction judiciously and with the utmost 
caution in view of the ancient superstitions sur- 
rounding the name “chemical.” It must be con- 
stantly in mind, because of and in the interest of 
foolish folk, that to a great many of them the 
matter is as simple as this: What Nature puts in 
bread is good, but if man puts it in—even if it 
is the same thing, or more particularly its chemi- 
cal equivalent—it probably is wrong. This kind of 
error can be overcome, but obviously there is a 
right way and a wrong way, and the right way 
must be found. 

The flour milling industry has had its prob- 
lems, too, in the matter of nomenclature. The 
word “bleach” was bad. A better one could have 
been selected or devised, and many thous- 
ands of confused and villainous crackpot com- 
ments upon the thing itself thus could have been 
avoided, to the vast advantage of man’s best 
food and of man himself as its eater. Happily, in 
another case, there were ingenious and highly 
imaginative minds that forestalled possible dis- 
aster to the vitamin enrichment program by in- 
venting a name to supplant the subversively-sug- 
gestive nicotinic acid. “Niacin” was born, an in- 
nocent word, with no hint of the damnable 
though benign narcotic origin. It was a case of 
the “rose” being made sweeter under another 
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FEED MEN NOTE HIGH OUTPUT, 


WIDER MARKET FOR PRODUCT 


Fred W. Thomas, AFMA Chairman, Sees Great Opportu- 
nity for Industry; Walter Berger Suggests Tightening 
of Credit, Curbs on Free Services 


CHICAGO — Favorable business 
prospects for the formula feed indus- 
try appear likely in the opinion of 
manufacturers attending the 41st an- 
nual meeting of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago May 5-6. 

Most manufacturers found cause 
for optimism not only in the current 
rate of feed production, but also in 
mounting evidence that substantial 
gains were made during recent years 
in winning farmer customers to 
greater use of formula feeds. The 
growth of the industry was reflected 
too in the convention itself, which 
attracted an attendance of over 1,200, 
and in the association’s record of 
progress during the year. 


Stresses Objectives 


Fred. W. Thomas, president of the 
Central Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, and 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the AFMA, stressed the broad 
objectives of the organization, but 
also pointed to the fact that these 
large purposes could be fulfilled only 
by the unselfish hard work of major 
committees, the efficient functioning 
of the association’s staff and the co- 
operation and understanding of the 
members as individuals. 

The increasing population not only 
of this country but of the world, 
plus higher living standards, present 
a steadily developing opportunity to 
the feed industry as an integral part 
of agriculture, Mr. Thomas believes. 

Mr. Thomas was optimistic both 
as to the feed business and the econ- 
omy in general. As to the former, he 
said: 

“When we look around and see 
what has been going on in our na- 
tional economy, we should be glad 
that we are in the feed business. A 
year ago I said that I believed there 
was a great opportunity ahead for 
those who were willing to put their 
businesses on a sound basis. The feed 
business in the past year has been 
good enough that my prediction now 
sounds commonplace. Much to the 
surprise of some of the skeptics, we 
are still being given an opportunity 
to adjust our operations to a sound 
working basis without suffering a 
sudden collapse in values. 

“If we are not taking advantage of 
this period of good business to reduce 
our costs, eliminate wastes, establish 
sound credit policies, improve our 
products and sales methods, and 
generally streamline our activities, 
we are not good business men. I 
therefore say to you, ‘Use this oppor- 
tunity or lose it.’ I am certain that 
many. companies are getting their 
houses in order. I believe that the 
industry, through its experience of a 
little more than a year ago, learned 
the wisdom of limiting bookings to 
near-by shipments, and if we have 
made no further improvements in our 
methods of doing business, we have 
come a long way in the management 
of our affairs.” 


A. M. G. Soule, president of the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, appeared on the May 
5 program in accordance with a tra- 
dition that has existed since 1909, 
wherein the respective heads of the 
feed control organization and the 
AFMA each year address the con- 
vention of the other. Mr. Soule is 
chief of the division of inspection 
for Maine. 

Mr. Soule reviewed the develop- 
ment and relationship of the two as- 
sociations—a story that parallels the 
growth of the formula feed industry. 
Then he said: 

“I believe. that every feed control 
official should always remember the 
fact—it should be impressed on 
everyone receiving an appointment— 
that he is charged with the duty of 
enforcing the will of the legislature, 
and that he is not charged with the 
duty of enforcing his own views, his 
whims or his foibles. I fear that, too 
often, this attitude is taken by inex- 
perienced officials. Too often there is 
a misrepresentation of the power 
granted, and a complete and utter 
disregard for that very valuable fac- 
tor in the enforcement of the law of 
moral suasion. 

“The broadminded, understanding 
official well knows that there must 
be built up in the minds of constitu- 
ents the idea of responsibility and 
self-pride, and self-interest surely 
will make them responsible, but that 
no attempt should be made to drive.” 

A review of the activities of the 
association during the past year was 
presented in a clever “Judgment 
Day” skit, which also served to em- 
phasize the value of industry unity 
and cooperation in meeting. the prob- 
lems that face every feed manufac- 
turer. 

Three characters—the devil, the 
feed industry’s guardian angel and 
a Mr. Mixemquick, a typical feed 
manufacturer — made comments on 
these problems and the association's 
methods of meeting them. 

The devil and the angel competing 
to sway the thinking of the feed man. 

Among those who appeared on the 
program were George P. McCarthy, 
Universal Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, 
chairman of the nutrition council, 
who explained its purposes and meth- 
ods; T. R. Atchison, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, chairman of the traffic 
committee, who outlined some of cur- 
rent traffic problems before the com- 
mittee. 

Emmett Johnson, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, chairman of the feed 
control committee, told the meeting 
of the work being done toward uni- 
formity in state feed laws. Harold 
“Mike” Sanford, Continental Grain 
Co., Portland, chairman of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, was de- 
layed in arriving at the meeting and 
his summary of the council’s work 
was read by William Diamond of 
the AFMA staff. 

The promotions of the Poultry and 
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Egg National Board encouraging con- 
sumption of poultry products were 
summarized by Homer Huntington, 
manager of that organization to 
which the AFMA is a contributor. 
Gail Urban, chairman of the dog food 
division, described the nutritional 
work being sponsored, and Roland 
Bethke, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, chairman of. the feed 
survey committee, gave a report of 
the seven-year record of forecasts of 
feed supplies and consumption and 
introduced members of the commit- 
tee. 

The work of the agricultural ad- 
visory committee was reported by 
its chairman, J. D. Sykes, Ralston 
Purina Co. 

Robert McLeod, C. M. Cox Co., 
Boston, reported for the membership 
committee that association numbers 
were at an all-time high and three 
times greater than the prewar level. 
In making the point that the associ- 
ation is composed of and working 
for both large and small feed manu- 
facturers, he said that out of 355 
active members among formula feed 
manufacturers, 190 were firms which 
produced less than 10,000 tons an- 
nually. 


Looks to Future 


Walter Berger, president of the 
AFMA, closed the “Judgment Day” 
proceedings with some comments 
that, in effect, warned against “the 
devil of the future—on Judgment 
Day,” despite the good business cur- 
rently enjoyed by the feed industry. 

“Generally speaking, on a national 
basis, we have been going through a 
period of relatively easy times for 
the feed manufacturer,” he said. 
“The industry as a whole is enjoy- 
ing excellent business. Some manu- 
facturers are doing very well, and 
others not so well. 

“The good volume is due to abun- 
dant crops in 1948. Livestock and 
poultry feeders have had relatively 
favorable feeding ratios, which has 
encouraged expansion in livestock 
and poultry products. If we are not 
enjoying a good volume of formula 
feed business at this time, we cer- 
tainly have forgotten how to sell! 

“Factors causing feed business to 
be exceptionally good include an in- 
crease of 50% over a year ago in 
broilers; hatchery production for 
flock replacements is up 25 to 30%. 


OFFICERS OF AFMA 
REELECTED 


CHICAGO — All officers of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
were reelected at the organization’s 
convention May 5, with the exception 
that W. R. Anderson, Flour and 
Feed, Milwaukee, who has served as 
treasurer for 41 years, was made 
treasurer emeritus. Mr. Anderson al- 
so served as secretary and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the association for 
several years when it was first 
formed. ° 

Fred W. Thomas, Central Soya 
Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., was re- 
elected chairman of the board, and 
H. J. Buist, Allied Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, was renamed vice chairman. 
Walter C. Berger continues as presi- 
dent, and W. E. Glennon as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


<> 
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The indicated increase in turkey pro- 
duction this spring is 20 to 25%. 

“Last fall’s pig crop increased 8% 
and there is an indicated increase in 
the spring pig crop of 12 to 15%. 
Milk-feed ratios are favorable to the 
dairymen.” 

But, said Mr. Berger, now is the 
time while business is good to make 
a thorough study of the amount of 
credit on the books to dealers and 


. feeders, and to get these accounts 


down to the lowest possible level 
This advice he also extended to deal- 
ers. 

He suggested consideration of the 
following: 

1. Give an incentive for the dealer 
or feeder to pay cash. 

2. Finance or extend credit only 
on your own products. 

3. Make the customer realize that 
it costs you_money and it should cost 
him money to finance his feeding 
operations. Charge him interest for 
the use of your money. 

4. Keep the time element in ex- 
tending credit or financing feeding 
operations to the very minimum pos- 
sible. 

Cites Free Services 


“During this era of good times we 
have added many free services,” Mr. 
Berger continued. “As times become 
more competitive we probably will 
have a tendency to increase these. 
We must watch that we do not get 
into a campaign among ourselves to 
see who can offer the most of such 
free services as culling, laboratory, 
feeding and veterinarian. It may even 
get to the point where feed men will 
be gathering the eggs from the nest 
and milking the cows! These all add 
extra costs, and should be weighed 
carefully while we have the oppor- 
tunity of adjusting ourselves before 
it hurts.” 

Duplication of efforts between com- 
petitors also was criticized. “We are 
spending too much time and effort 
in most areas to get customers away 
from our competitors, when these 
customers are already doing an effi- 
cient job of feeding,” Mr. Berger 
said. “We should spend more time 
and effort in developing the fertile 
field of prospective customers to 
whom we can be of the greatest 
service by getting them on a good, 
sound feeding program. This does not 
mean spending more money. It does 
mean making a study to see what 
money you are spending is spent 
wisely.” 

Other pitfalls concerning which 
Mr. Berger warned included too 
much mystery and exaggerated 
claims in feed advertising and ex- 
orbitant premium or special deal of- 
fers in selling feeds. 

“Our aim always should be to pro- 
duce the most practical rations for 
the livestock and poultry feeders of 
the nation. To do this we must con- 
tinually reduce our production, sales 
and distribution costs. so that our 
customers cannot afford ‘to use any- 
thing but formula feeds,” he con- 
cluded. 

Other speakers on the two-day pro- 
gram included Sam Vining, merchan- 
dising consultant for the Westing- 
house Electric Co.; Thomas G. Spates, 
vice president of General Foods 
Corp.; Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
New York; Carleton Smith, New 


York, an economist and management 
consultant. 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 

















CAKE FLOUR 
Milled by 

M. D. King Milling Co. 

Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 








-“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


SPRING WHEAT » KANSAS WHEAT » SOFT WHEAT.) 
“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,008 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 256 TONS 


WYMORE « NEBRASKA 








AFMA Presents 
Three Awards 
for Research 


CHICAGO — The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. at its 41st an- 
nual convention May 5 gave special 
recognition to three American and 
Canadian scientists for their out- 
standing contribution to nutrition re- 
search, 

Winners of engraved trophies and 
$1,000 cash awards were: Dr. G. H. 
Wise, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh; Dr. H. R. Bird, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., 
and Dr. E. W. Crampton, MacDonald 
College, Quebec, Canada. 

Presentation of the awards was 
made at the annual convention of the 
feed industry association at Hotel 
Stevens by George P. McCarthy, 
Fort Worth, chairman of the associ- 
ation’s nutrition council. 

According to Mr. McCarthy, the 
AFMA has a three-year program to 
stimulate. nutrition research and at 
the same time provide a small com- 
pensation for the otherwise unin- 
teresting side of research. 

Nomination of Dr. Wise was made 
by the American Dairy Science Assn. 
His published work on nutritive re- 
quirements of the dairy calf was con- 
sidered the most outstanding contri- 
bution in the field of dairy nutrition 
research. 

Published work on the require- 
ments of the baby chick for certain 
factors of the vitamin B complex 
series was the basis for Dr. Bird’s 
nomination by the American Poultry 
Science Assn. His work was labeled 
the most outstanding in the field of 
poultry nutrition research. 

Dr. Crampton’s leadership in the 
field of swine nutrition has resulted 
in the publication of 76 papers on 
evaluation of feeds. His work has 
had a marked influence on practices 
adopted both in Canada and the U.S. 
Dr. Crampton’s nomination for one 
of the three annual awards was made 
by the American Society of Animal 
Production. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Scientists Honored 


for Nutrition 
Council Efforts 


CHICAGO — Life memberships 
were granted two of the nine foun- 
ders of the Nutrition Council of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
at Hotel Stevens May 4 during the 
closing session of the council’s ninth 
annual meeting. 

Honored for their contributions to 
nutrition research and fheir service 
to the feed industry through the Nu- 
trition Council were Dr. H. J. Smith, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, and 
P. A. Campbell, Eastern States Farm- 
ers Exchange, West Springfield, Mass. 


———BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW QM STAFF MEMBERS 


CHICAGO—The following food and 
container research and development 
scientists and technologists have been 
added to the staff of the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces here: George 
E. Tripp, Thomas Conway, David R. 
Peryam, Miss VeNona W. Swartz, 
Miss Barbara C. Heiberg, Samuel Mc- 
Elroy, Jr., Richard I. Meyer and 
Charles R. Joslin. 
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Small-But Important 


The amount of malted wheat flour 
you use per sack is small, but this 
minor addition is a major factor in 
the baking qualities of your product. 
A poor malted flour can ruin your 
quality reputation. You can rely on 
the uniformity and top quality of our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry—backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 


how.” 
* ww 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 
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MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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French Millers Ask Government 
Aid in Modernization Program 


LONDON — French millers are 
planning the reorganization of the 
industry and hopes have been ex- 
pressed that the government will pay 
part of the cost of providing new 
machinery deemed to be urgently 
necessary if the industry is to ex- 
pand. The main requirements, in the 
order of priority, are drying and con- 
ditioning plant, silos and grinding 
equipment. One estimate mentions 
that the government may be willing 
to provide 25% of the cost while 
another, bearing in mind the national 
importance of flour and bread, con- 
siders that 50% may be forthcoming. 
The money loaned will be repayable 
in 10 to 15 years and would carry 
interest at the rate of 5%. 

Doubt has been expressed whether 
the present milling capacity of the 
country would be sufficient to handle 
the increased production of wheat 
envisaged by 1952 and variously es- 
timated to be in the region of 10 to 
12 million metric tons a year. Export 
commitments are to be increased and 
the French millers hope that a large 
proportion will be in the form of 
flour. One major factor mentioned is 
the necessity to produce high quality 
flours in order to compete with the 
products of other flour exporting 
countries. 

In 1935 France's flour milling sur- 
plus capacity was estimated at 16 
million metric tons a year but this 
is considered to be an overforecast 
under present circumstances. War- 
time and postwar difficulties caused 
the renewal of plant to be neglected 
and there is little doubt that the 
potential surplus is well under the 
figure quoted. 


Among domestic. matters engaging 
the attention of the French millers 
is the dissatisfaction reported in con- 
nection with the number of seats al- 
loted to them on the Professional 
Milling Committee, a body which 
represents the milling industry in 
its relations with the government. 
The present constitution of the com- 
mittee is made up of six representa- 
tives of the National Association of 
French Millers, five from the Nation- 
al Federation of Artizan Millers, two 
from the National Syndicate of Me- 
dium Mills and two from the cooper- 
ative organizations. This committee 
was inaugurated in 1946 when the 
National Association of French Mill- 
ers represented about 4,500 mills 
covering 80% of the total production 
of French flour. It is now claimed 
that the association represents 5,500 
mills with a coverage of 90% of the 
total output. The aim is to strength- 
en the flour milling representation 
on the committee at the expense of 
the milling artizans since their or- 
ganization is said to be representa- 
tive of feed milling only. 

Forecasts are also made of greater 
freedom for the flour trade with the 
possible abolition of the government 
sponsored organizations which now 
control the trade. If the wheat mar- 
ket is freed, the control of the mill- 
ing industry may be placed in the 
hands of a committee of millers 
and bakers charged with the task of 
laying down the conditions under 
which flour would be sold while the 
milling unions would be asked to in- 
sure that the obligations placed on 
the trade were honored. 





Canada, Britain Trying to Program 
Activities After Wheat Pact Ends 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager Canadian Branch of 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO—Official and commer- 
cial advices from Ottawa _ indicate 
growing concern in Canada as to 
markets and prices for the wheat 
crop of this year. The four-year con- 
tract with Great Britain, by means 
of which the motherland was made 
sure of her wheat supply for the pe- 
riod following the war, expires July, 
1950. After that prices will have to 
govern themselves, not only for Brit- 
ain but for all other countries where 
Canada does business, unless new 
contracts are completed in the in- 
terval. 

Conferences and negotiations are 
going on in London and Ottawa with 
a view to an agreement. So long as 
the war was on and its outcome re- 
mained uncertain no other considera- 
tion was in the picture. 

Now the position is different. Both 
parties are fundamentally commer- 
cial in all their inter-relationships. 
They have to be if they are to sur- 
vive. In trading with each other busi- 
ness must be business. As a conse- 
quence, differences of opinion and 
interest have arisen. Both Britain 
and Canada are determined to be 
fair with each other and they will 
be, but just how the conflict arising 
from widely differing financial and 
commercial development will be set- 
tled has not yet been discovered. 

Meanwhile. they are negotiating 


and, no doubt, some arrangement to 
cover the need for uninterrupted ex- 
change of wheat and flour will 
emerge. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BURRELL MILL SOLD 

TORONTO—The Cargill (Ont.) 
Flour Mill owned and operated for 
some years by Walter Burrell, was 
recently sold to Messrs. Houston, 
Wingham, Ont. No flour will be man- 
ufactured, but the mill will be en- 
gaged in chopping and the making 
of mixed feeds. 


. ———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA WHEAT EXPORTS 
REACH 10,512,337 BU. 


TORONTO—During March, 1949, 
Canada exported 10,512,337 bu. 
wheat and 709,960 bbl. flour. Of these 
amounts Great Britain took 7,995,- 
781 bu. wheat and 300,692 bbl. flour. 
The balance of the wheat was shipped 
to eleven’ other countries but the 
flour, in small amounts, went to some 
50 countries. During the eight-month 
period ending March a total of 99,- 
009,827 bu. wheat and 7,540,831 bbl. 
flour was exported by Canada. Of 
these amounts shipments to Great 
Britain totaled 77,108,228 bu. wheat 
and 3,429,603 bbl. flour. 


——BREAD (§ THE STAFF OF LiFe 
NEW SHIPPING COMPANY 
TORONTO—A new shipping com- 
pany, “Canuk Line,” will operate a 
fortnightly schedule between Mon- 
treal and eastern Canadian winter 
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ports and Liverpool and London 
starting in June. That will be the 
first time a Canadian flagship will ply 
the North Atlantic trade route be- 
tween eastern Canada and U.K. ports. 
Four 10,000 ton Park vessels will pro- 
vide service initially, but it is planned 
eventually to replace or modernize 
the present fleet. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


S. F. D. SAMPSON NAMED 


TORONTO—J. A. Chambers, vice 
president and general manager of 
George Weston, Ltd., has announced 
the appointment of S. F. D. Sampson 
as general manager of Imperial Cone 
Co., London, Ont., a division of 
Weston’s which manufactures ice 
cream cones. Mr. Sampson is well- 
known throughout Canadian business 
circles and prior to his present ap- 
pointment was for several years man- 
aging director of J. Lyons & Co. 
(Canada), Ltd. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT SALES BY CANADA 
4.8 MILLION IN ONE WEEK 


WINNIPEG — Canada sold _ the 
equivalent of 4,800,000 bu. wheat for 
export last week. The total included 
240,000 bu in form of flour made up 
of small amounts for several destina- 
tions. While no flour was worked to 
the U.K., wheat sales to the British 
Isles topped 3,350,000 bu., while 
South Africa, Arabia and Mexico 
combined bought almost 1,200,000 bu. 
wheat. 














BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN SHIP STRIKE 
SPREADS TO BRITAIN 


LONDON—Difficulties as a result 
of the world-wide strike of Canadian 
seamen due to union disagreements 
at Canadian ports are spreading to 
Britain. 

At Southampton dockers were un- 
able to unload a cargo of wheat be- 
cause 30 of the crew of 41 were on 
strike after the receipt of radioed 
instructions from union officials in 
Canada. At Avonmouth, Bristol, 
where the steamer Gulfside has been 
lying idle for a month, 1,200 dockers 
stopped work in sympathy with the 
crew consequent upon the arrival by 
air of a relief crew from Canada. 
Tugboatmen of the British Transport 
and General Workers Union refused 
to help in putting the ship to sea. 





— * 
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The number of ships affected by the 
stoppage is 15. 

This, according to reports, is the 
first time during the present Cana- 
dian strike that British organized 
labor has taken action in sympathy 
with the Canadian seamen, and ob- 
servers now consider that there is 
danger of trouble spreading to other 
ports with the possibility of ship- 
ments of wheat, flour and other com- 
modities being held up. Hitherto, 
British action has been restricted to 
a refusal to assist in unloading strike- 
bound ships in London and elsewhere. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. I. HLYNKA NAMED HEAD 
OF CANADIAN AACC GROUP 


WINNIPEG—Dr. I. Hlynka, Grain 
Research Laboratory, Winnipeg, was 
elected chairman of the Canadian 
Prairie Section 14, American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, at the 
annual business meeting of the sec- 
tion recently. 

Other officers elected for the 1949- 
50 season were Dr. E. Y. Spencer, 
department of chemistry, University 
of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, vice 
chairman, and L. R. Johnson, Purity 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The next meeting of 
the section will be held in November. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION MEET 
TORONTO—At the annual meet- 








‘ ing of the Industrial Accident Pre- 


vention Assn. held in Toronto re- 
cently. Fred Ash, Quaker Oats Co., 
Peterborough, Ont., outlined expe- 
rience in his organization, where a 
million work hours were achieved 
without an accident. W. G. Kotcha- 
paw, manager of the Fort William 
Elevator Co., Ltd., A. E. Metcalfe, 
terminal manager of the Saskatche- 
wan Pool Elevators and J. Campbell, 
terminal superintendent of the Ca- 
nadian Consolidated Grain Co., Fort 
William, were delegates from the 
west. 
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PRICE OF CLASS 2 WHEAT 
13%c BU. OVER CLASS 1 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised all mills and other 
exporters and processors of western 
wheat products, that the average 
price of Class 2 wheat over the 
board’s price of Class 1 wheat for the 
month of April is 13%¢ bu. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Poland’s efforts to in- 
crease exports of wheat, coarse 
grains and other agricultural prod- 
ucts are progressing, according to a 
report issued by the government. 
Considerable impetus has been given 
to agricultural development since 
1945 when the Germans were finally 
driven out. It was then found that 16 
million acres, nearly half the present 
arable area of Poland, were lying 
fallow. The condition of the soil was 
bad, machinery and fertilizers were 
insufficient and the labor position 
was in chaos. However, by the end 
of 1948 the area of land lying fallow 
was reduced to three million acres 
and the Peasant Self Help Union, 
which is responsible for the task of 
rehabilitation, is pressing on with the 
work, 

Although major stress is at pres- 
ent placed on industrial development 





By George E. Swarbreck 





as opposed to increasing agricultural 
output, the object of this appears to 
be to facilitate the manufacture of 
agriculture machinery or to provide 
the necessary currency to make pur- 
chases abroad. The government is 
pressing for the establishment of co- 
operatives, although they have de- 
cided against the use of coercive 
measures to persuade the peasants 
to increase output. The passage from 
individual to collective economy, said 
a Polish statesman recently, will be 
slow and only on a voluntary basis. 


xk 


Speaking at a conference held un- 
der cooperative auspices, a British 
member of parliament stressed the 
need for new ideas in the distribu- 
tion of bread by bakers. From the 
labor point of view, he said, the 
country could not afford to maintain 
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so many people in distribution. Be- 


sides being inefficient, it was un- 
economical to have five bakers de- 
livering goods in the same area. 
Control of distribution has long 
been a major plank in Socialist and 
sooperative policy in Britain, and sev- 
eral suggestions have been made in 
the past for the control of the trade 
by limiting the number of bakeshops 
jn a given area and by the assign- 
ment of districts for delivery and 
service. Such a move, however, 
would not be popular with the Brit- 
ish public with its love of freedom, 
and the trade does not consider the 
threat a serious one under present 
circumstances. If, however, the so- 
cialists are returned to power at the 
elections in 1950 the position may be 
more dangerous from the point of 
view of private enterprise. Already 
complaints that the government fa- 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


-. TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Oable Address: Established 
“Supsrs”’ 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBie Appress, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ Sypnry 
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vors cooperatives at the expense of 
private trade have been voiced and 
bakers have expressed resentment at 
the favoritism exhibited. 


xk 


Dutch trade circles report a mod- 
erating of interest in imported flour 
consequent upon -the reduction in the 
rate of extraction of flour milled 
from imported wheat from 80% to 
78%. The proportion of home grown 
wheat in the grist has been increased 
from 10% to 20%, but the major 
feature retarding greater popularity 
with the bakers and consumers is the 
fact that there is still an admixture 
of 10% potato flour in the home 
milled product. If the stipulation that 
potato flour must be added is abol- 
ished, traders fear that-.sales of im- 
ported flour might suffer. 


xkkk 

Following the removal of paper 
controls by the British Board of 
Trade, the Ministry of Food has 
decided to lift the restrictions on the 
sale of machine wrapped bread and 
sliced bread effective Nov. 1, 1949. 
The authorities warn, however, that 
there is still a shortage of suitable 
wrapping material and only a limited 
quantity will be available during the 
initial stages of freedom. 

A bread retailer will be allowed 
to charge extra for bread which is 
prepacked in the specially prepared 
wrapping provided that he has also 
unwrapped bread for sale within the 
maximum price limit. The amount of 
the additional charge is to be fixed 
after discussion with representative 
bakers. No extra charge will be al- 
lowed for wrapping bread in ordinary 
paper at the time of sale, although 
on the grounds of hygiene the Minis- 
try recommends that bread should be 
wrapped whenever possible. Since the 
early days of the war British con- 
sumers have had to accept bread un- 
wrapped, a system which led to many 
complaints. 

Market circles report that Italy 
is negotiating with Russia for sup- 
plies of wheat. The price quoted by 
the Russians is $110@115 f.o.b. ship- 
ping port, but the Italians have sig- 
nified that this price is too high. 
Italy is in a strong position to bar- 
gain at present because current 
stocks of wheat and flour are good. 
However, the position may change 
if the drouth, at present the cause 
of anticipated crop damage continues. 


WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY »« THREE STARS «+ GREAT WEST - CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


CABLE 


CoO. LIMITED 


ADDRESS -"LAKURON" 
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Knowing your worth is well worth knowing. 


Minneapolis 


“Service” is our Middle Name 


Appraisal Service Co., Inc., has but one product to offer its customers. That product is 


technical background and the “know-how” of our trained staff of appraisal engineers. 


Appraisal Service Company 


Minnesota 


service. The things that go into its product are the abilities, the knowledge, the necessary 


Its business is determining the value of your business—the plant, equipment, real estate, etc. 


These appraisals are invaluable for insurance, replacement, taxation and resale purposes. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat bran is a lit- 
tle firmer than a week ago, but middlings 
and red dog are about a dollar lower. De- 
mand for bran is fair to good, with mixers 
getting back to the use of this offal since 
the prices have adjusted downward rather 
sharply in the past two or three weeks. 
Middlings have been in good demand for 
chick and pig starter feeds. Mill offerings 
of bran and middlings in the Northwest 
are only moderate, due to limited flour 
production, although this is up somewhat 
from recent low levels. Quotations May 9: 
bran $51.50, standard midds., flour midds. 
and red dog all $56 ton, Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is fair, the trend is 
lower and supplies are adequate; pure bran 
$53, standard bran $52, standard midds. $57, 
flour midds. $55.50, mixed feeds $55.50, red 
dog $55.50. 





Yes, from the raw frame down the assembly 
line to the finishing, the Southwest Sieve is con- 
structed by expert craftsmen, using ‘only the 
finest materials obtainable. Here is a sturdy, 


dependable sieve, screw constructed of Mag- 
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Kansas City: A scarcity of offerings of 
shorts together with a rather slow interest 
in bran combined to widen the spread be- 
tween bran and shorts to $11@11.50 at Kan- 
sas City this week. Demand for bran was 
fair, while shorts were in’ better demand. 
The tone was steady on bran but continued 
strong on shorts. Quotations May 9: bran 
*48.50@49, shorts $59@60. 


Wichita: Demand is fair for bran and 
strong for shorts. Offerings about offset the 
demand for shorts and are ample for bran. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $49@ 
49.50, shorts $59@59.50. Bran declined $1@ 
1.50 ton, shorts advanced $4.50@5 ton, com- 
pared with preceding week. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps, 
May 7: bran $58@59, gray shorts $67@68, 
delivered TCP; about $8 higher on bran and 
$4 up on shorts, compared to a week pre- 
vious; the demand for shorts was excel- 
lent, but bran rather slow, and offerings 
continue moderate. 


Hutchinson: Curtailed operations had a 


“The Packaged Hopper,’’ High speed bucket ele- 
vators, agitators, automatic water by-pass, are 
just a few of the many top-quality products 


manufactured by... 


MILL SUPPLIES 


Sieves, Silks, Sieve brushes, Mohair 
Plush, Balata, Nylon stockings, Belt- 
ing, Bearings, Industrial paint. 





pronounced effect on the millfeed market. 
Inquiry was fairly active and offerings 
were light. Interest centered on gray shorts, 
which resulted in a sharp upturn, while 
bran continued somewhat easy. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $48.50@49, mill 
run $53.50@54, gray shorts $58.50@59. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $2 lower 
on bran and $4 higher on shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $51@652, mill run 
$56@57, shorts $61@62; mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all classes. 


Denver: The market showed considerable 
strength with a rise in price on shorts and 
a slight drop on bran. Demand cn mill- 
feeds is very good, and supplies are lim- 
ited. Quotations: shorts $61, bran $51. 


Salina: Demand is good, with bran $2.50 
ton lower and shorts $2.50 higher. Supplies 
are tight. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $49@49.50, gray shorts $57@57.50. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are adequate; bran $53.50@55, standard 





nolia lumber. All frame joints are butted, with 
precision cut corner blocks, crimpted-fitted pans 
and special galvanized woven back wire. A 
custom made sieve built by experts for experts! 
Write today for further information about the 
Southwest Sieve! 


ee oe 
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midds. $59.50@61, flour midds. $59.50@63 
red dog $58.50. . 


St. Louis: Very little life to the feeq 
market. Buyers are holding off and re. 
stricting purchases to nearby needs. Offer. 
ings are light, but sufficient for the de. 
mand. Bran is 50¢ up, gray shorts 50¢@$) 
up. Quotations: bran $52.25@652.75, gray 
shorts $60.25@61.25, spot delivered St. Louis 
switching limits. 


Buffalo: After a further setback from 
last week, millfeed values have leveled oft 
on reports of the government being in the 
market for 4,000 tons to be used as grags. 
hopper bait. Bran is down $3 ton from the 
preceding week, but standard midds. is up 
$1. Flour middlings and red dog are hold. 
ing the previous week’s prices. Production 
has improved somewhat. 

Quotations May 7, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran 
$57@58, standard midds. $61@62, four 
midds. $60@60.50, red dog $60@60.50. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed prices on this mar. 
ket have dropped considerably from the high 
levels established about a month ago and 
very little stability is in evidence at the 
moment. Dealers say that demand for st:nd- 
ard midds. is running slightly ahead o! in- 
quiry for bran, but business as a whole is 
relatively quiet. The May 7 list of quota- 
tions shows bran dropped $5 from the pre- 
vious week to $66, while standard midds, 
was off $4 to $67 and a similar dip in red 
dog found it at $68. 


Boston: Millfeed values tumbled sharply 
in the Boston market as buyers conti)ued 
reluctant to extend their inventories de<pite 
the recent sharp break. However, definite 
signs of interest were obvious at the lose 
of the week, with inquiries picking wu) at 
current levels. Spring bran was the heaviest 
loser declining $6. Middlings were more re- 
sistant and lost only $1. Mixed feeds and 
red dog were $2.50 lower. Quotations May, 7: 
spring bran $63, middlings $67, mixed f: eds 
$66, red dog $70. 

Pittsburgh: The prices at the week’s close 
show bran down $6 and other millfeeds «iso 
correspondingly lower. Both retail nd 
wholesale buyers bought only limited 
amounts, fearing a still lower price in all 
lines. Offerings continue plentiful. Deliv- 
eries are good, so grain dealers fear no 
shortages with even their limited stocks. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran 
$60@61.30, standard midds. $63@64.80, flour 
midds. $65@65.30, red dog $65 @65.80. 

New Orleans: The advance in millfced 
prices is stimulating sales although buyers 
are still working on very low stocks «nd 
buying only for instant shipment. Offerings 
are still limited, which is also helping to in- 
crease the interest of the mixers and job- 
bers. There is no interest at all in future 
bookings, reflecting the unsettled conii- 
tion of the market. Bran $58.05@58.55, 
shorts $68.05 @68.55. 

Portland: Mill run $62, middlings $70 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- 
ary during the past week with demand 
exceeding supply due to continued curtail- 
ment of mill operations. Plants operated to 
capacity five days a week. Mills are not 
selling far ahead due to slow milling oper- 
ations, but are booked through May. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run $65, middlings 
$70; to Denver: red bran and mill run $72, 
middlings $77; to California: red bran and 
mill run $72.50, middlings $77.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are scarce due 
to lowered flour production and shipments 
to the U.S. Quotations: bran $62, shorts 
$62, middlings $62, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: All types of millfeed remain 
in excellent demand, with eastern Canada 
taking the bulk of the output from western 
mills. There is no accumulation of supplies. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $56@57, shorts $55@656, small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic business continues 
small in comparison with previous years 
as feeders switch more and more to sut 
stitutes in protest against the current high 
millfeed quotations. It is reported that U.S. 
buying is leveling off and therefore Canadi- 
an mill offerings are expected to ease as 
Canadian requirements are filled. Prices con- 
tinue unchanged; bran $59.55, shorts and 
middlings $60.55. 


ee > 


RYE FLOUR MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Some recovery in rye grain 
prices has been refiected in firmer rye flour 
quotations. Prices April 9: pure white $3.85. 
medium $3.68, dark $3.43 sacked, Minne¢ 
apolis, in cottons. 

Chicago: Rye flour business continue:! 
quiet and sales were scattered and in smail 
lots only. Directions were fair. White patent 
rye $3.90@3.97, medium $3.60@3.77, dar 
$2.90 @ 3.37. 


Buffalo: Sales of rye flour are light an: 
forward buying is in small volume, Th: 
trend is easy. Quotations May 7, f.o.b. Buf 
falo: white $4.80, dark $3.55, medium $4.65 

Philadelphia: The local rye market ha 
been shifting back and forth in a narrow 
range the past week, in reflection of the 
indecision in the minds of regular buyers 
This uncertainty means very little dark 
flour is changing hands. The May 7 rye 
white quotation is 5¢ sack under that of the 
previous week, holding at $4.25@4.35. 

St. Louis: Prices are steady to 25¢ off 
Sales and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $4.40, medium $4.25, dark $3.25, ry« 
meal $4. 


Pittsburgh: Both bakers and jobbers con 
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Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 
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MINNEAPOLIS MINN 


ident 


Mille rol an Ola 
And Other Bakery Flours 











RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


American Be auty 








Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —""Smithstalk”’ 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIES WHEAT GERM 


W “ | be dt yet tat 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Oreea a Wheat ‘Naraessiion 








NATIONAL ALFALFA 


Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR CEREAL >RAIN 


vad 


Siebel institute of Technology 








General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 








tinue cautious buying of all rye flours. The 
usual pattern of buying less when prices 
sag developed when rye flour prices went 
lower. Only when rye flours are needed 
are they bought on this market. Directions 
are good. Rye flour, fancy white, No. 1, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, $3.90@4.20, medium 
$3.80@3.90, dark $3.60@38.70, blended $5.40 
@5.50, rye meal $3.65@3.70. 

New York: Lower prices brought book- 
ings on rye flour for current and nearby 
needs early in the week. At the close, 
pure white patents were $4.05@4.35. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $4.90, white rye 
$6.25. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Domestic ‘sales fell off 
due to warmer weather and heavy stocks 
in retail outlets. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $4.45, oatmeal.in 98-lb, jutes 
$5.35, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal. Trade is moderate and 
supplies are sufficient to take care of all 
buying orders, Small amounts are going for 
export. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb, 
sacks $4.65 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.60. 

Min s: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.05 May 9; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 48-02. packages $3.60. 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners’ for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., April 28, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 








Port Arthur .. 22,436 2,338 2,273 4,041 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 10,979 at 242 147 
Churchill ....... 100 oe oe es 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

Vators .....05. 92 ee 27 794 

Detal ~“ciccccee 33,607 2,338 2,643 4,982 

Year ago ..... 26,708 1,614 65,894 9,618 

Receipts during week ending April 28: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,341 1865 1,234 825 
Pacific seaboard. 3,155 os 26 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

Vators ......66. 13 b. 5 3 

Totes cccceces 6,508 185 1,264 828 


Shipments during week ending April 28: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 





EMM cscsecces 9,760 337 377 858 
MEE. nes we bags 281 - 230 138 
Milled or 
processed ... we oe 41 53 
Pacific Seaboard— 
Ocean ...ccses 822 ee ot és 
ee 26 oe 69 1 
Other terminals* 46 oe 6 39 
Totals ........ 10,934 337 722 1,088 


Total receipts a the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to April 28, 1949 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 133, 879 12, sy 42,533 37,643 


Pacific seaboard. 47,905 - 41,724 358 
Churchill .....%. 4,468 oe 
Other terminals* 593 2 575 1, 981 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to April 28, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..118,156 11,447 44,649 37,949 


Pacific seaboard. 38,426 oo 2, — 344 
Churchill ....... 6,314 ee 
Other terminals* 618 4 630 1,550 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





U.S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S., as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), 
on April 30: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 

Baltimore 2,797 1,306 3 400 301 
Boston 423 46 os ne ae 
Buffalo 1,194 3,298 429 52 67 
Afloat 951 65 o* T os 
Chicago 1,226 2,661 876 1,893 317 
Duluth 10,508 1,197 193 488 877 
Ft. Worth 4,496 116 156 9 31 
Galveston 3,173 171 0 ee ee 
Hutchinson 9,230 °° T ee 6 
Indianapolis 499 937 59 48 ie 
Kan. City 23,831 398 78 111 67 
Milwaukee 67 4 40 -» 2,011 
Minneapolis 2, = 315 491 458 3,101 
New Ort. 342 830 3 oe oe 


New York 813 75 17 oe oo 
12,228 718 69 26 47 


Omaha 
Peoria 284 39 ee ee Tr 
Philadelph. 2,349 458 ae 31 284 
Sioux City 987 129 91 11 56 
St. Joseph 3,560 508 608 5 19 
St. Louis 2,312 $23 129 18 31 
Wichita one oe se ee os 
On Canals 
On Lakes 

Total Ap 

, 30, 49 "$9, 959 14,093 2,946 3,561 7,208 

Total May 


1, *48 44,187 7,405 1,388 1,105 9,129 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
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Board of Trade, April 30, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Baril’ 'y 
Buffalo ........ oe 383 649 
Chicago .......- ée “eo ve 
RAGS. 0 bc eve e vee oa 7 oe ae 
Milwaukee ...... - ms oe 57 
Y... Sere ee om 383 549 57 
1,166 57 


Previous week .. ee 383 















WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 











* 


There is no better way to 
meet tough competition 
than with quality ... and 
that’s where these Star 
flours really shine. They 
are made for quality- 
minded bakers. 











































































The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











CONSISTENTLY STRONG 
@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


DANY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 
BLEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 
MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Doily 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 











For Over Fifty Years... 
KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE : 
EXCELSIOR 
oni ... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
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Northwest Bakers | 
Hold Industry 
Conference 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The 1949 Pac- 
ific Northwest Bakers Conference, 
held at the Multnomah Hotel here 
April 18-20, featured a tight three- 
day schedule of baking industry 
speakers and demonstrations. 

The affair was sponsored by the 
Oregon Bakers Assn., the Oregon 
Retail Bakers Assn. and the Wash- 
ington and Oregon chapters of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 

Feature of the opening. session of 
the conference was a presentation of 
plans for the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram by Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver, president of the 
American Bakers Assn. Using a se- 
ries of slide pictures, Mr. Vos out- 
lined the advertising plans for the 
year and discussed the media in 
which the series is scheduled to ap- 
pear. 

The importance of individual bak- 
ers backing the program and co- 
operating with tie-in merchandising 
was stressed by Mr. Vos. He also re- 
viewed plans for the program for 
the period beyond 1949. 


Cakes Discussed 


“Cakes—Their Market and Their 
Faults” was the opening topic for 
discussion at the afternoon session on 
the first day. Presenting this feature 
was J. L. Sporer and Harmison E. 
Hale, General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco. M. J. Thomas, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, followed the presentation 
with a discussion of bread processing. 

The Millers’ Long Range Program 
was discussed by John L. Locke, Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. He outlined the public relations 
and advertising now being undertak- 
en by the millers’ national associa- 
tion to combat the downtrend in the 
consumption of flour. 

“Bulk Sugar” was the topic of E. 
T. Winslow, Spreckels Sugar Co., San 
Francisco, who was followed by a 
forum discussion. 

Henry T. Meigs, American Dry 
Milk Institute, discussed the value 
of milk in cakes, speaking on the 
technical and nutritional phases of 
the subject. 

A special feature of the opening 
day was a demonstration of cake 
decorating by John Carrion, Durkee 
Famous Foods, Berkeley, Cal. 

First speaker on the program of 
the second day was Walter Warrick, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, who 
discussed employer-employee rela- 
tions. 

Phil Welk, Pacific Northwest Crop 
Improvement Assn., Walla Walla, 
Wash., presented a chart outlining 
the development of wheat varieties 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

A panel discussion on sweet doughs 
was directed by Walter Frey, Procter 
& Gamble, Oakland, Cal., who served 
as moderator. Taking part in the 
panel were Hal Brodbeck, Brolite 
Co.; Howard Lightner, Ann Palmer 
Bakeries, Inc., Portland; Ed Visnau, 
Fluhrer’s Bakery, Medford; George 
Inglis, Inglis Vocational & Bakery 
School, Portland, and Jack Snyder, 
Snyder Bakery Service. 

Gordon Darnell, the Paniplus Co., 
concluded the speaking portion of 
the afternoon program with a dis- 
cussion of dough mixing. 

A colored film entitled “Packages 
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and People’ was presented by C. ¢. 
Moore, Jr., San Francisco. 

A. R. Fleischmann, Standa rd 
Brands, Inc., New York, led off the 
afternoon session April 19 with a 
talk on “People Are the Payoff.’ He 
supplied some practical answers to 
this problem based on his own or- 
ganization’s experience as well as on 
generally accepted employee rela- 
tions theory and practice. 

C. W. Steinhauer, Union Stee] 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., followed 
with a talk on sanitation in the bak- 
ing industry, discussing bakery ma- 
chinery. 

Kay Williams, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, gave a talk on “The 
Retail Baker and His Sales Givr!,” 
discussing training plans for the bak- 
ery’s sales, personnel. Bakery sales- 
girls attended a meeting on retail 
selling that evening. 

On the entertainment side of the 
conference, the “annual big party” 
was held the evening of April 19 
and the “early birds’ breakfast” was 
held the morning of the second day. 

—_— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR READY SOON 

BERNSTEIN, TEXAS—The 15),- 
000-bu. elevator being built at Bern- 
stein, Texas, by the Hitch Grain Co., 
Hitchland, Texas, will be completed 
by June 1. Chalmers & Borton, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, are the contrac- 
tors. Manager of the Bernstein ele- 
vator is H. J. Dodlinger. 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
eee ee ee 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 














MADE-RITE 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





PIHES PEA 


FLOURS 


BAKERY 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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S. H. Werner Reelected Head 


of Corn Millers Federation 


CHICAGO — All officers of the 
American Corn Millers Federation 
were reelected at its annual conven- 
tion, held at the Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, May 9. They are S. H. Werner, 
Illinois Cereal Mills, Paris, IIl.,. presi- 
dent; C. R. Martin, Quaker Oats Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., first vice president; 
R. B. Evans, Evans Milling Co., In- 
dianapolis, second vice president, and 


R. C. Huth, Chas. A. Krause Milling 


Co., Milwaukee, treasurer. Harry 
Hunter, Chicago, is the secretary. 

Directors elected for one year are: 
J. J. Mullen, General Foods Corp., 
Kankakee, Ill.; C. M. Cross, Decatur 
(Ill.) Milling Co.; G. K. Crutchfield, 
Knox Crutchfield, Lynnwood, - Va.; 
T. K. Fahy, Patent Cereals Co., Ge- 
neva, N.Y.; A. B. Forbes, Forbes 
Bros. Central Mills Corp., Topeka, 
Kansas; James A. Gwinn, Gwinn 
Bros. & Co., Huntington, W. Va.; 
E. H. Humphreys, Humphreys Mills, 
Memphis; Howard Lauhoff, Lauhoff 
Grain Co., Danville, Ill.; R. C. Miner, 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; E. W. Morrison, Morri- 
son Milling Co., Denton, Texas; 
Frank Sorenson, Kellogg Co., Omaha; 
A. E. Udell, Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek; John Weinmann, J. F. Wein- 
mann Milling Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
These directors were reelected. W. P. 
Kyle, Albers Milling Co., Los An- 
geles, was elected a director to suc- 
ceed W. H. Williams, Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co. 


Need Larger Consumption 


President S. H. Werner, in his an- 
nual message reviewing the associa- 
tion’s activities, said the federation, 
formed 32 years ago, is still solvent, 
but the condition of its general 
fund is weak, and reserves are needed 
for emergencies. During the past 
year, the association had a gain of 
five members, the active membership 
now totaling 122. He paid tribute to 
the technical committee for the ex- 
cellent work it had done. He said 
the federation favored an allocation 
of $65,000 for project No. 156 for the 
study of weevil. The main problem 
now, he said, is to increase the con- 
sumption of corn products. There is 
no concern about the supply of corn, 
but consumption must be increased, 
he said. More effort is needed be- 
hind this program, he added. 

Reports of committees, included 
those of budget, membership, hominy 
feed and white corn. Dallas Western, 
reporting for the white corn com- 
mittee, said it had discontinued its 
activity. When they started their 
work in 1941, there was no white 
hybrid corn available. Now it is 
available and the committee made 
amazing progress. During the years 
the committee operated, mills con- 
tributed a total of $212,000 for the 
campaign. An amount of $16,000 was 
left and which had been refunded 
to.the contributors. 

E. W. Morrison, Morrison Milling 
Co., reported on the federal food and 
drug situation, and described the re- 
cent hearing in Washington. He 
thought many members of the sub- 
committee were favorable to his 
statement. 

J. J. Mullen, General Foods Corp., 
gave a thorough report on the asso- 
ciation’s Washington committee. He 
noted that the 80th Congress last 
year passed. an amendment to the 
Economie Cooperation Administration 
bill that at least 50% of the U.S. ex- 
ports of corn to participating coun- 





tries must be in the form of corn 
products. This was deleted, however, 
by the conference committee when 
making the final bill into law. 

The federation directors at a meet- 
ing Jan. 31 considered this question, 
because wheat flour had a 25% 
clause, because 50% of the tonnage 
had to be in American ships, because 
American dry corn mills were oper- 
ating at 50% capacity and because of 
the inferior corn products milled in 
foreign wheat mills. If the army can 
send a U.S. trained technician to 
Japan for three months to instruct 
them how to grind corn in wheat 
mills, and if this is so simple that 
the process can be learned in three 
months, why is it not practical to 
establish the same methods in the 
U.S.? Why, he asked, should we es- 
tablish research work under the 
Hope-Flannagan act to find new 
ways of using old outlets for agricul- 
ture products, then export corn in- 
stead of products and thus destroy 
an old established use and market 
for corn products. 

He described the work in Wash- 
ington to include 15% of corn prod- 
ucts in the ECA program. The Sen- 
ate approved the amendment to in- 
clude corn -products, but it was de- 
feated in the House. He reported a 
disturbing problem: the army taking 
American and Argentine corn to 
zones in Europe and grinding this 
in wheat mills into corn products. 
Recipe books on the use of corn prod- 
ucts have been distributed. No mem- 
ber of the corn milling industry, he 
said, has been consulted so far on 
this question. 


Reports Progress 

James A. Gwinn, chairman of the 
technical committee, reported they 
have made much progress. Quarterly 
meetings have been held, and sani- 
tation and good housekeeping have 
been thoroughly discussed. Bulletins 
have been sent out containing min- 
utes of the meetings and these really 
make up a very fine reference library. 
The committee was highly commend- 
ed for its work. 

George P. Larrick, associate com- 
missioner of the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, discussed the 
federal food law and the corn meal 
industry. He reviewed the law and 
the changes made since 1906, how the 
inspectors are engaged, trained and 
how they work. 

Mr. Larrick congratulated the corn 
milling industry upon the progress it 
has made as a whole during the past 
several years. We are glad to re- 
port, he said, that more and more 
inspections of corn mills are being 
made where the inspector has no 
serious complaints to make. We are 
finding, he said, fewer samples that 
violate the act. We have, he stated, 
been very much impressed with re- 
ports that come to us in ever in- 
creasing number of firms which have 
‘made extensive repairs to their build- 
ings and equipment and have re- 
placed obsolete structures. The in- 
stallation of improved corn cleaning 
machinery, adoption of more care- 
fully considered fumigation programs, 
prompt discovery of spot insect in- 
vasions and prompt spot spraying, 
installation of improved machinery 
generally and greater attention to 
routine housecleaning, are indeed 
praiseworthy. A review and compari- 


son of analyses of several hundred 
samples taken three years ago with 
a similar number in recent months 
leaves no doubt that substantially 
less objectionable foreign material is 
in the products today, he added. 


C. Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was the speaker 
at the luncheon. Business men, he 
said, are decrying present conditions, 
but few are doing anything about 
them, There is no need to be quite 
as pessimistic as many are. The trend 
is downward, but this is not unusual, 
as this has always happened after 
a war, following a boom period, he 
said. Consumers have become choosey, 
but they buy when products get into 
certain price zones. This adjustment 
is not as violent as formerly, and he 
pointed out that savings are at their 
highest level, being three times that 
of the 1929 period. These are spread 
over 80 million people who have some 
savings. 

The debt situation is better than 
in past seasons, which includes farm 
mortgages, he continued. During the 
past three years, some industries have 
gone down, but not all at the same 
time. He thought the government sup- 
port program had been a strong fac- 
tor in preventing business declines. 
He expressed the opinion that bottom 
might be hit in 1950, when personal 
incomes and employment might go 
down 5 to 15% on the former and 
5 to 8% on the latter. Unemployment 
might reach 4 to 6 million, compared 
with 10,000,000 in 1939. Production 
might go down 5 to 15%, but it still 
would be above pre-war levels. 


The nation is in an adjustment 
period and one has to have good 
production and a good promotional 
program to get the consumers’ dol- 
lars, Mr. McNeal said. There is noth- 
ing in the picture, he said, that a 
company, watching cdsts, and with 
a good production, cannot do a sat- 
isfactory business. 


It is foolish, he declared, to say 
that the U.S. is not heading towards 
plannéd economy. We have manpow- 
er, equipment, leadership, but most 
are willing to go along and few are 
willing to do anything to delay this 
action. He urged every one to study 
every program of the government. 
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SISTERS HONORED 

PHILADELPHIA—The Chase Bag 
Co.’s Philadelphia branch held its 
third annual Quarterly Century Club 
dinner recently for employee mem- 
bers. Quarter century certificates and 
diamond service pins were presented 
to Ruth and Cecilia Perelman who 
were honored for long and faithful 
service since their employment in 
1924. 
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Western Crop Lands 
Dry in Canada; . 
Acreage Hike Seen 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
crop lands are still dry. In some areas 
seeding has been halted; in others 
there is insufficient moisture to ger- 
minate the seed, but in early seeded 
acreages the wheat is now showing 
above the ground. 

There is every indication that 
wheat acreage will be boosted con- 
siderably this year. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway’s first crop report 
for the current season estimates 
prairie wheat acreage for 1949 at 
24,115,000. This is 1,070,000 acres 
over the 1948 seeded wheat area. 

The first Canadian National Rail- 
way report for the season reports 
that the wheat acreage increase 
would range from 10 to 15%. It fore- 
cast that grasshoppers threatened 47 
million acres in the three prairie 
provinces; 40 million in Saskatche- 
wan, 5 million in Alberta and 2 mil- 
lion acres in Manitoba. 

Other acreage estimates for 1949 
will be released this week, including 
the Dominion government’s report on 
farmers’ intentions to plant. It is 
generally believed that oats will show 
a small reduction in acreage, while 
the areas to flax and rye will be 
reduced considerably. Barley acre- 
age may be down in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta because of dry weather, 
but a small increase in acreage to 
this crop in Manitoba may occur. 

All points stress the need of good 
rains, although most Manitoba dis- 
tricts have sufficient moisture to give 
the crop a good start. Soil drifting in 
all three provinces covers a wider 
area than for several years. 

Normal or better than normal rain- 
fall has been recorded in only three 
sections of western Canada since the 
beginning of April this year, accord- 
ing to official figures. In Manitoba, 
the area extends roughly from the 
west side of Lake Manitoba in a 
northwesterly direction into the 
northeast corner of Saskatchewan. 
The other areas cover a large section 
of the Peace River territory and 
northwestern Saskatchewan. 

Elsewhere, precipitation in western 
Canada has been well below normal, 
with southern Saskatchewan the 
thirstiest part of the West. There, 
figures show precipitation since April 
1 to have been as much as 95% be- 
low normal. Some sections of south- 
ern Alberta are almost as deficient 
in moisture supplies. 





Holland, Jamaica and Norway 


Buy Flour; Other Demand Dull 


Current export flour interest is 
only fair with the Netherlands fur- 
nishing the principal inquiry. By noon 
May 10 most mills who had offers 
filed with representatives in Holland 
had no replies, but one source indi- 
cated that the Dutch had purchased 
an undisclosed amount of .70% ash, 
10% protein flour on the basis of 
$5.30, c. and f. Rotterdam. The Neth- 
erlands was believed to be counter 
offering on that basis in order to 
fill a 250,000-sack quota to be shipped 
in June. 


On May 5 Jamaica announced the 


acceptance of 60,000 sacks of 1% ash 
flour, purchased on the basis of $4.20 
@4.26 c.i.f. Kingston. Specifications 
call for June shipment of 20,000 sacks 
and 40,000 sacks in July. Other busi- 
ness to the south was limited, with 
inquiry spotty and sales in small 
amounts reported only to Puerto Rico, 
Cuba and Honduras. 

Last week, Norway bought 1,000 
tons of .70% ash flour at a price 
reported to be $4.16 New York. Or- 
igin of the flour is not known, since 
the business was placed through ex- 
porters. 





























































































TRI-STATE OFFICERS—Among the officers elected at the annual con- 
vention of the Tri-State Bakers Assn. in New Orleans April 24-26 were, 
left to right, John Wolf, William Wolf Bakery, Baton Rouge, La., 
president; Miss Helen McGough, McGough Bakeries Corp., Birmingham, 
Ala., second vice president for Alabama; William ©. Bacher, Bacher 
Bros. Bakery, New Orleans, second vice president for Louisiana, and 
Sidney Badudier, Jr., the Dough Boy, New Orleans, reelected secretary- 


treasurer. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





William M. Haslett, Jr., King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, lieu- 
tenant in the Organized Reserve 
Corps, was elected president last 
week of the Minneapolis chapter of 
the Reserve Officers Assn. James H. 
Myers, service department, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, commanding 
officer of a reserve regiment, was 
named to the executive committee of 
the association. 

* 


Ernest Buchow, partner of the 
New York flour distributor, H. J. 
Greenbank & Co., has left for Seat- 
tle with Mrs. Buchow to visit their 
son. 


R. D. Cobb, sales manager, W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, was a re- 
cent guest on the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange of David Coleman. 


H. G. Hansen, traffic manager, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, has been 
elected to’ the executive committee 
of the Toledo Transportation Club, 
which is made up of representatives 
of all the large manufacturers and 
shippers located in that area. 


Oliver B. Grosvenor, Piqua, Ohio 
representative of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was in 
Toledo and other points in north- 
western Ohio last week calling on 
the trade. 

e 


John B. Wall, vice president and 
sales manager, Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., McPherson, Kansas, called 
on trade connections in Arkansas and 
Tennessee last week. 


A. J. Oberg, eastern sales manager, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
is. making a swing around eastern 
states markets. 

® 


Miss Charlotte Schlicting, secre- 
tary to William E. Derrick, vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New 
York, is vacationing in Daytona 
Beach, Fla., and Mrs. Libby Nixon, 
secretary to Samuel R. Strisik of the 





S. R. Strisik Co., New York, is re- 
laxing in Atlantic City. 
= 
Basil D’Emo, Jr., joined the Tan- 
ner-Evans Siney Corp., New York, 
May 1, in a selling capacity. Mr. 
D’Emo rose from private to captain 
in the army during the war, when he 
saw three and a half years’ service 
in th South Pacific. 
ae 
M. C. Brown, vice president, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Omaha, was a visitor on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade May 4. 
* 


Among Kansas City millers who 
attended the May 1-4 convention of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. in Mem- 








R. Tullis Cofer 


GRAINMEN CHOOSE PRESIDENT 
—R. Tullis Cofer, vice president and 
comanager, Arrow Mills, Inc., Hous- 
ton, was elected president of the 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
in Galveston April 29. Mr. Cofer 
served as vice president of the asso- 
ciation last year. 
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phis, were Roger F. Blessing, Larabee 
Flour Mills Co.; Austin Morton, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co. and Lin M. Lund- 
gaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 

% 

Cc. N. Hiebert, president and gen- 
eral manager, and Harold M. Regier, 
secretary and sales manager, Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., visited 
the trade in Kansas City May 4. 

e 

Charles Weatherston, divisional su- 
perintendent of General Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo, spoke May 10 before the Cen- 
tral New York Safety Conference 
and Exposition at Syracuse. 


s 
J. George Kehr, superintendent of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, 


‘was one of the speakers at the Nu- 


trition Conference in Rochester, April 
30. A number of cereal chemists from 
Buffalo attended the meeting. 


e 

Al Caldwell, a director of the Buf- 
falo Retail Bakers Assn., also is 
commodore of the Buffalo Yacht 
Club. Recently, he renamed his 30-ft. 
cruiser: Being. in the wholesale bread 
business and in view of the purposes 
of his craft, he christened it “The 
Loafer.” : 


* 
When Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 


apolis, was a recent visitor at com- 
pany offices in Oklahoma City and 
Enid, Okla., he showed pictures to 
employees of South American scenes 
taken when a visitor in those coun- 
tries. 


James S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., was a 
visitor in Minneapolis headquarters 
recently. 

* 


Harry D. Louden, formerly with 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Pittsburgh, 
will cover western Pennsylvania for 
J. T. Sherry, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
as a staff member. 

e 

Carl Lommel, manager Cincinnati, 
Ohio, division, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, spent a few days at mill 
headquarters last week. 

e 

It was an eventful week for 
T. T. Zimmerman, vice president and 
sales manager, Whitewater (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co. Following an in- 
jury to a knee which put him on 
crutches last .week he became the 
father of T. T. Zimmerman, Jr. 

e 


Officials of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway were hosts at a picnic sup- 
per for members of the Hutchinson 
(Kansas) Board of Trade one eve- 
ning last week. The party was held 
at the cabin of G. D. Estes, presi- 
dent of the Mid-West Grain Co. 

° 7a 

First prize in the Binghamton (N. 
Y.) Camera Club’s motion picture 
contest went to Albert C. Schmidt, 
president of Curly Top Bakery, 
Schmidt Bakery and the Southern 
Tier Bakers Assn. Mr. Schmidt’s con- 
test entry was “Sail Fishing,” a color 
sequence of deep sea fishing off th 
Florida coast. ¢ 

& 


Ralph W. Carey, who has retired 
as manager of the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
plant of the Williams Baking Co., a 
position he has held for 20 years, 
was given a farewell party at Hotel 
Sterling by members of the sales 
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and production departments’ of the 
bakery. Gerard R. Williams, presi- 
dent, gave Mr. Carey his retirement 
check and Harold Ridgeway, one of 
the oldest employees, presented the 
honor guest with several gifts which 
included a radio and fishing outfit. 
Speakers included executives from 
the Scranton and Wilkes-Barre 
plants. 
w 

L. E. Zimmerman, manager of the 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., has returned from ,a_ three 
weeks’ vacation in California. 


Operator of a bakery in James- 
town, N.Y., Martin Engelstad, was 
honored May 3 on the occasion of his 
75th birthday. The party was given 
by the Jamestown Salvation Army 
Temple Choir. Mr. Engelstad was an 
officer of the Salvation Army prior 
to entering the baking business. 


One of the more interesting éxhib- 
its at the Buffalo (N.Y.) Better 
Homes Exposition was that of the 
General Baking Co., which featured 
a complete variety of the firm’s prod- 
ucts. Miniature loaves of bread were 
passed out by a young lady in white 
uniform. 


Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh represen- 
tative in Wisconsin for the W. J. 
Jennison Co., spent several days last 
week in the Minneapolis headquar- 
ters of the company. 
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NEW MANAGER NAMED 


KANSAS CITY—Recently named 
manager of the Kansas City plant of 
Ark Bakers, Inc., was C. J. Patter- 
son, Jr., a vice president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Patterson assumed the new 
position upon the resignation of D. L. 
Beach. He is a son of C. J. Patterson, 
head of the C. J. Patterson Co., Kan- 
sas City, with which the Ark Bakers 
company is affiliated. Future plans 
of Mr. Beach have not been an- 
nounced. 


DEATHS 


John T. Buchanan, 72, retired in 
1940 as president and general man- 
ager of the Omaha Elevator Co., aft- 
er more than 50 years with the com- 
pany, died in Omaha May 7 follow- 
ing an extended illness. He was a 
former president of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange and was secretary of the 
National Terminal Elevator Assn. for 
20 years. He also helped organize the 
National Grain Trade Council. 


William J. Pedrick, 60, Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the 2nd New 
York District, headquarters in the 
New York Produce Exchange and the 
Custom House, died May 4 of a cor- 
onary thrombosis. He was also ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Fifth 
Avenue Association, Inc. 


James Moore Marrow, assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary of 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., and affiliated with the 
company for 50 years, died recently 
in his home. Mr. Marrow is survived 
by his widow and a daughter. 


George ©. Spriestersbach, Wood- 
bach, Inc., Minneapolis, 59, died May 
8 at a Minneapolis hospital. He is 
survived by his widow, a daughter 
and a son. 
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Faulty Pricing 





(Continued from page 10) 


value. It does not take much per 
sack—per loaf it is infinitesimal. 
The consumer wants that service and 
is willing to pay for it. But unless 
the processor makes his reasonable 
charge to cover those expenses, the 
service will not be continued for 
long. Here may be the greatest dan- 
ger in this postwar period—the dan- 
ger of curtailing that service, that 
control and that research, which has 
contributed to the increased distri- 
bution of good white flour through- 
out the ages. There is the danger 
that we will come to believe flour is 
flour when flour is no mere flour 
than you are your flour mill. It takes 
you and all the people associated 
with you to make your mill success- 
ful. It takes the services associated 
with flour to make your flour a good 
buy for your customers. 


More to Problem 


“There is more to this problem 
than the milling industry as such. 
We are a part of a capitalistic sys- 
tem in jeopardy throughout a sub- 
stantial part .of the world. At the 
risk of oversimplification, that capi- 
talistic system has three main sup- 
ports: 

“1. To render needed service at a 
profit. 


“2. To preserve and develop contin- 
uing investments. 


‘3. To make available the oppor- 
tunities for healthful and safe em- 
ployment. 

‘During the last 12 to 18 months, 
the milling industry in my opinion 
has unnecessarily undermined the 
first two of those three supports of 
a system of economy that has giv- 
en you, your family and your em- 
ployees every opportunity they en- 
joy. During this entire period there 
has been altogether too much dispo- 
sition throughout the milling industry 
to blame someone else for the unsat- 
isfactory conditions which exist. 
There is hardly a miller who has not 
picked out some other fellow in the 
business: as the prime offender, or 
perhaps it is a group of other millers. 
It is an old story that many of those 
who are most explicit in picking out 
some other person as being to blame 
for present conditions are themselves 
accustomed to obtaining less than 
average recoveries. If the industry 
is going to substitute realism for 
emotion, a lot of people will have 
to stop pointing their finger at other 
folks and look in the mirror to 
find the demoralizer. 


“Correction of our problems can 
only start at home. Each one must 
look into his own practices for the 
correction that will be necessary be- 
fore the milling industry regains its 
health. 

“If everyone attending this con- 
vention could leave with a changed 
attitude, a willingness to accept the 
responsibility for the improvement 
that must and will at some time oc- 
cur; if each one can take home a 
determination to bring about this 
improvement through his own ac- 
tions, and lastly, a belief that now 
is the time to make that start, this 
day would prove to be the turning 
point. Today would become the low- 
est point in the downward curve of 
the milling industry. You would look 
back at today as the time when 
things began to pick up. 

“This is one problem within each 
person’s control. So many times in 
the past we as individuals and as an 


industry have been confronted with 
situations beyond our control—prob- 
lems of an International Wheat 
Agreement, problems resulting from 
an agricultural program with which 
we were not in accord. Export pro- 
grams, wheat versus flour, trade 
agreements, government purchases, 
the Food and Drug Administration 
and countless situations in which we 
have had’ to look to others to bring 
about the correction that we so ear- 
nestly desired. Here we have a dif- 
ferent problem. Each one has within 
his control its correction. The solu- 
tion is within your control.” 
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Valley Grain Co. 
Acquires Seven 
More Elevators 


KANSAS CITY—tThe Valley Grain 
Co., Kansas City, this week an- 
nounced the acquisition of six coun- 
try elevators in Texas and Oklahoma 
and a subterminal elevator in Kan- 
sas to advance total storage holdings 
of the new grain firm to approxi- 
mately 750,000 bu. 


Effective May 1 the Valley com- 
pany took control of the Mildred, 
Kansas, subterminal elevator which 
has storage space of 380,000 bu. The 
house is located on the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad 26 miles 
south of Garnett, Kansas. 


Last week the company bought six 
country elevators from the Adair 
Grain Co., Wichita, located at Creta, 
Elmer, Brinkman and Victory, Okla., 
and Dodson and Wellington, Texas. 
Total storage of these houses is 110,- 
000 bu. Charles Perna, manager of 
the Hutchinson, Kansas, branch of- 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS’ OFFICERS—lIn the photograph above are the offi- 
cers of the Illinois Bakers Assn., all reelected at the 42nd annual con- 
vention of the group held in Peoria April 20-21. Left to right, they are: 
Walter H. Kurth, Elite Bakery, Minier, treasurer; Harvey J. Brouilette, 
Harvey’s Pastry Shoppe, Champaign, president; Miss Thelma Dallas, 
Chicago, secretary; Almund Steffensen, Park Ridge, retail division chair- 
man, and Robert J. Conover, Lucky Boy Bakeries, Inc., Galesburg, whole- 


sale division chairman. 





fice of the Valley Grain Co., will man- 
age the elevators formerly owned by 
the Adair company. A general stor- 
age and merchandising business will 
be conducted through these elevators. 

Previously the Valley company 
took over operation of four Okla- 
homa elevators with combined ca- 
pacity of 200,000 bu. They are locat- 
ed at Baker, Floris, Keyes and Hop- 
kins. 

The president of the Valley Grain 
Co. is Paul Uhlmann, Sr.; vice presi- 
dent, R. Hugh Uhlmann, and secre- 
tary-treasurer is E. G. O’Dowd. 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


High Low Close Close 
April 29, May 6 
7—— 1948 -49— — 1949 1949 
EE EDEL ae yc bb iea els 02 Se Li gwt bee damehase 42% 25% 28% 29% 
Ms CI i 0.6 bk Klee sae ole 0 oe 00 0 holnsarewe ee 33% 39% 40% 
American Cyamamid, Pid. ................60ccceeennes 107% 94% 102% 104% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ...............666000+0005 34% 24 wars 27% 
MRL kee arate Sis awinilaws bois buss » paeeeet 445% 37% 41 42 
a ME ao Kare medley 66 00) 6h ub.6%5 036 DORR 35% 1% 1% 1% 
GRE “I IDS a eke cc bic tees escct ee ebeue 17% 10% 13% 13% 
Continental Baking Co., Fog xB Serres eee re 92% 84 90 90% 
Corn Products Refining ¢ Mi hie sd pel 06 tleyainn +s ORREWAE 66%, 56% 63% 64% 
SE ck Gos bese civ ut se bis 00 0s Hides 50% 32% 43% 41% 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. ................. Pe giucs 108% 90 101% 1045 
General Baking Co. ......... » lap ide W win tne 40's 0-0 Sa 11% 8% 10% 10% 
General Foods Corp. ......... Petes Frlekasé one ab 43% 34 41% 42% 
ee ere er b 6 o0 Pea 53 40% 48 49 
ee Be OE Se OF, eer eee 140 133 saw 140 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ................. 35% 30% ‘Kew 32% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 spel o kanes 148 140 ors 138 
EE ME stad 865.6 Weis Soin DLR Ma 9 6 nao 5 0.6 bbe > eee 29% 27 27% 28% 
I TE. ahs 4.0% We 0:d @ CUR SOc sb 0 ove Se Rauen 34%, 26% 33% 
National Biscuit Co, $7 Pfd. ie ts 178 162% 172 172% 
PN a cowed po cedecaspstéioncccenes PAN ere’ 22% 12% iaah 1 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. oar 26% 27% 28 
SY 0 IN a, Fis. canes dee vine k ties v tice 6 * LOO 71% 57% 63% 64% 
EE so hina ccs ccetoenese® éem Rees 2 27 . 28% 
gS eS eee eee Peer eee tre 96 19 87% 
MD. CN, GD IS noice bcc ccc s vege vss cbswewig? 152 139% 144%, 145 
lr Se I Gn oan cred e abe sb sos nbsp 00 e PRERORME 13% 1% 1% 7 
I, I MS Su va oe sce pbc bcascsebres men 17% 17% 18 
tSterlin; EE OR abe SRT Dek y Pico le ae bee 4,9 AEE 39% 32% 39% M4 
Se SO, Dn kc cee ccv eed sees Seeweeee 43 34%, 41ly, 42% 
United Biscuit of America 23% 19 23 22% 
er rere Pe eee ee 418% 3214 36Y, 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants i% 1% 3 
Ward Baking Co. .........- 16% 10% 13% 13% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 101 83% 92 9 
Bid Asked 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............ 15 16 
+Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc. .... . 16% 
PStandard Millimg Co, ... 1... cceceecnctanccees 4% 5% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded May 6: 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Ime. .... es ee.. 27 27% Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. “A” .. 8% 9 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd..... 81% 82 Merck a Om $3.50 Pfd. 91% 92 
Corn Prod. Refining On, “Si Pid. 174 175 ew ee eee 10% 12% 
Cream of Wheat ........ 255% 26 + og Mills, Inc. $4 Pfd.. 102 103% 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd 102% 103 Ralston Purina Co. $3.75 Pid... 94 95% 


General Mills, Inc., 3%%% Pid... 100% 1 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. .. 126% 126% 
Great A.4P. Tea Co. ........ 108 110% 


St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pid. 86 87 
Stand, Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 87 88 
$Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. .... 2% Os 
Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 93% 95% 
Wagner Baking Co. .........: ayy 8% 
Wagner Bak. Co., Pfd. .... . 100% 114 


*Chicage stock market. ¢Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 





North Carolina Law 
Bans Re-Use 
of Flour Sacks 


A new law in North Carolina, 
which went into effect last week by 
action of the governor signing Sen- 
ate Bill 246, prohibits packing flour 
and corn meal in used bags and pro- 
hibits the use by bakers and others 
of flour packed in other than new 
bags. North Carolina is the first state 
to enact a statute of this kind, al- 
though 15 other states have taken 
action to the same general effect 
through regulations issued by state 
sanitary officials. 
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FULTON BAG ESTABLISHES 
SCHOLARSHIP IN MILLING 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A four- 
year $1,000 scholarship to be award- 
ed annually to a freshman in the 
department of milling industry at 
Kansas State College has been es- 
tablished by the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

The scholarship will pay $250 a 
year so long as the winner main- 
tains high scholastic standards and 
participates in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. All prospective freshman 
milling students who are U.S. citizens 
are eligible to compete for the award. 
Annual winners will be selected on 
scholarship, extra-curricular activities 
and evidence of leadership. 
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KANSAS WHEAT FIELD DAY 
SCHEDULED FOR JUNE 17 


KANSAS CITY—June 17 has been 
selected as the date for the annual 
Kansas wheat improvement field 
day in Johnson County, Kansas, near 
Kansas City. The event attracts a 
large number of millers and bakers 
from all parts of the nation. The 
program has not been completed as 
yet, but Deane W. Malott, chancel- 
lor of the University of Kansas; will 
be one of the featured speakers. 
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Food .& Drug Administration Asked 


for Hearing on Ammonium Persulfate 


WASHINGTON—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation has filed an appli- 
cation for a public hearing before 
the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration of the Federal Security 
Agency to consider the addition of 
ammonium persulfate as an optional 
“bleaching and/or maturing agent” 
in wheat flour. The application was 
filed May 4, 1949. It was signed by 
Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
federation. 

During the MNF convention in 
Chicago this week, the executive com- 
mittee of the federation was request- 
ed to obtain postponement of the 
hearing on its application for inclu- 
sion of ammonium persulphate as a 
permitted bleaching agent. It was 
eonsidered desirable to defer the 
hearing until the current hearings 
before the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion on standards for bread are com- 
pleted. 

The federation also seeks amend- 
ment of the definitions and standards 
of identity for wheat flour to substi- 
tute the term “optional bleaching 
and/or maturing ingredient” in place 
of the present term “optional bleach- 
ing agent” in Part 15 of the defini- 
tions. 

Amendment of the definitions and 
standards of identity is also request- 
ed with regard to Section 15.20, bro- 
mated flour; Section 15.30, enriched 
bromated flour, and Section 15.90, 
bromated whole wheat flour. It is 
suggested that these sections be re- 
moved from Part 15 of the defini- 
tions and that potassium bromate be 
added to the list of optional bleach- 
ing and maturing agents. 

In its application for a hearing to 
consider the suggested amendments 
to the flour standards, the federation 
points out that “it has been estab- 
lished in previous public hearings 
. . . that there is need for bleaching 
and/or maturing of flour to develop 
its inherent potentialities for baking 
purposes” and that “it has been 
known for years that ammonium per- 
sulfate . . is a flour maturing in- 
gredient.” 

It was stated that there was no 
demand for or need of the use of 
ammonium persulfate during the pe- 
riod when the use of nitrogen tri- 
chloride was permitted as an option- 
al bleaching and maturing agent. 
The industry now is faced with the 
approaching deletion of nitrogen tri- 
chloride and the application stated 
that “a substantial portion of the 
wheat flour milling industry believes 
there is need for ammonium persul- 
fate as an alternative optional in- 
gredient.” The application also stat- 
ed that ammonium persulfate is 
“solely a maturing agent.” 

Ammonium persulfate, along with 
the already approved potassium bro- 
mate, would be added to the list of 
optional ingredients and the product 
would be labeled “bleached and ma- 
tured” instead of “bleached.” Pres- 
ent label requirements specify that 
bromated flour must be so labeled. 

The federation application states: 
“We believe that the interests of 


COLORADO ENRICHMENT 
LAW SIGNED 
DENVER—tThe bill requiring en- 
richment of white bread and flour in 
Colorado was signed into law by Gov. 
Lee Knous May 4. 





the consumer would be better served 
and that the consumer would be less 
confused if separate definitions for 
wheat flour and related products con- 
taining potassium bromate were de- 
leted and that potassium bromate 
be added to the list of optional in- 
gredients.” 

The technical advisory committee 
of the federation met with represen- 
tatives of the special markets and 
industrial division of Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., in Minneapolis Feb. 15 
to receive reports of baking perform- 
ance tests in which ammonium per- 
sulfate was a test ingredient. P. Val 
Kolb, vice president of the company 
and director of the ‘division, pre- 
sented laboratory reports at that 
meeting to show the nontoxic proper- 
ties of the ingredient, as well as its 
maturing action on wheat flour. The 
federation technical group recom- 
mended that the federation request 
a hearing. 

Mr. Kolb said that his company is 
prepared to market a new product, 
“Kurolite,” in which ammonium per- 
sulfate is an ingredient, “immediate- 
ly upon approval of the Food and 
Drug Administration.” 





Federation Convention 





(Continued from page 9) 


decided to reduce expenses at the 
rate of $25,000 annually. 

The committee of the Wheat Flour 
Institute has been given 60 days to 
prepare a report on how the activi- 
ties of the institute and the long 
range program can be coordinated 
to effect a savings at the rate of 
$50,000 annually. 

The directors were much concerned 
with the course of current legisla- 
tion and other matters of govern- 
ment affecting the industry, an out- 
line of which was provided by Her- 
man Fakler, vice president and Wash- 
ington representative. M. F. Mulroy, 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh 


HONORED—Clarence M. Harden- 
bergh, president of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was made an honorary member of the 
Millers National Federation at the 
annual convention of the group in 
Chicago. Mr. Hardenbergh was voted 
the honor for his many years of 
service to the industry. 





Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, also took a leading part in the 
discussions, which centered principal- 
ly upon farm legislation proposals and 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

No action resulted from the discus- 
sions, the consensus being that there 
would be no farm legislation at this 
session of Congress and that the 
Hope-Aiken Law would remain on 
the statute books at the adjourn- 
ment of the session. Some views were 
to the effect that the 90% of parity 
provision might be extended. The 
Brannan proposals were not consid- 
ered likely to reach legislative ac- 
tion, either now or later. 

No position was taken by the di- 
rectors on the International Wheat 
Agreement, the general view being 
that it would be ratified. If conditions 
change in such a way as to call for 
some further expression of industry 
uvpinion than has already been made 
the executive committee will pro- 
vide it. 

Other subjects claiming attention 
were the effect and prospects of high- 
er federal taxes, food and drug leg- 
islation, the inquiry into use of chem- 
icals in foodstuffs proposed by Con- 
gressman Frank B. Keefe (R., Wis.) 
and the general problem of how to 
maintain proper proportions of wheat 
and flour in Economic Cooperation 
Administration shipments abroad. 

Responding to an invitation from 
the national conference of weights 
and measures to attend a meeting in 
Washington May 24, the directors 
named as representatives of the in- 
dustry Herman Fakler of the feder- 
ation staff and Bradshaw Mintener, 
general counsel of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. 

C. W. Crawford, deputy commis- 
sioner of the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration, appeared before the 
directors by invitation to explain gov- 
ernment procedures in pure food ad- 
ministration as applied to flour. He 
paid the flour milling industry a high 
compliment, saying that FDA had 
received no greater degree of co- 
operation from any other industry. 

Mr. Crawford said there was no 
likelihood that FDA would extend 
the deadline for cessation of the 
use of Agene in bleaching beyond Aug. 
1, a proposal that had been brought 
to his attention from unofficial 
sources. 

The executive committee was re- 
quested to obtain postponement of a 
hearing on its application for inclu- 
sion ammonium persulphate as a per- 
mitted bleaching agent. It was con- 
sidered desirable to defer the hearing 
until the current bread standards 
hearings are completed. 

Of the board’s 38 directors 36 were 
present. One alternate, Robert M. 
Pease of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, attended for Fred 
W. Lake. W. K. Harlacker of the 
Wheatoat Corp., Highspire, Pa., also 
was unable to attend. 


Economic Outlook 


As the closing speaker of the con- 
vention, Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, 
Harvard University economist, is ex- 
pected to outline, at the luncheon 
programmed for May 11, how the 
American business world can come 
through the current readjustment. 
He is expected to assure his audience 
that the economy is in a strong posi- 
tion, one reason being that debts are 
low in relation to income and to 
liquid assets. The rate of spending, 
he says, is also low in relation to 
holdings of cash and demand depos- 
its, and inventories are low in rela- 
tion to sales. Capping this optimistic 
position, the backlog of demand, 
which accumulated during the . war, 
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Sumner H. Slichter 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK—Members of 
the Millers National Federation were 
to hear a review of the economic 
outlook by Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, 
Harvard University economist, at a 
luncheon program May 11, the final 
session of. the MNF convention in 
Chicago. 





has by no means been completely 
eliminated. 

Mr. Slichter does not believe that 
the drop in business is likely to be 
either deep or prolonged. Much will 
depend upon what the government 
and business do about it. Increased 
taxes would be the wrong thing, he 
is convinced. They would reduce the 
corporate funds available for essen- 
tial spending on plant and equipment. 
The best things for business to do, 
he says, is to stimulate willingness 
to buy by bringing out new and 
more attractive goods and by reduc- 
ing prices, 

An increase in expenditures of 5% 
over last year, Mr. Slichter thinks, 
would make it possible for the coun- 
try to maintain full employment of 
a larger and more efficient labor 
force than it possessed last year. 


Thruston B. Morton 


CONVENTION SPEAKER—A Con- 
gressman and a member of the 
Millers National Federation, Thrus- 
ton B. Morton, chairman of the board 
of Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
was one of the principal speakers at 
the convention of the federation in 
Chicago. 
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Bakers Elect 
Jacob Horchler 


HURON, S.D. — Jacob Horchler, 
Parkston (S.D.) Bakery, was elect- 
ed president of the South Dakota 
Bakers Assn. at the annual conven- 
tion of the organization in the Mar- 
vin Hughitt Hotel here May 2-3. Ap- 
proximately 68 bakers and allied 
tradesmen were present at the 
meeting. 

M. Haugen, Home Craft Bakery, 
Rapid City, was named vice presi- 
dent, and Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, was reelected 
secretary. 

Board members for District 1 are: 
Bert Johnson, Johnson Bakery, Yank- 
ton; Claire Friedbauer, Friedbauer 
Bakery, Sioux Falls; District 2: Dar- 
cy Cook, Cook Bakery, ‘Redfield; 
George Schmidt, Bell Bakery, Huron, 
last year’s president; District 3: Wil- 
liam Yahn, Tri-State Bakery, Belle 
Fourche, and Herbert Rabe, Edge- 
mont Bakery, Edgemont. 

Following registration May 2, a 
Dutch lunch was held for all those 
attending the convention. 

During the morning session of the 
convention May 3, T. G. Ottenbach- 
er, Corn Products Sales Co., St. Paul, 
spoke on the importance of flavors 
in baked goods, followed by repre- 
sentatives of the S. Gumpert Co., 
with a demonstration. 

F. G. Wheeler, director of the re- 
search bakery, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, appeared with a discussion of 
his “costometer and formula convert- 
er,” followed by Hal Lymes, certified 
public accountant specializing in bak- 
ery accounting. William Wunluck, 
Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago, spoke 
prior to the business session. 

Following the allied trades’ cock- 
tail hour, E. J. Sperry, Sperry In- 
dustrial Publications, Chicago, ap- 
peared as speaker at the annual ban- 
quet. 
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E. J. Harberson 
Named to Head 
Montana Bakers 


BILLINGS, MONT.—E. J. Harber- 
son, Bungalow Bakery, Great Falls, 
Mont., was elected president of the 
Montana Bakers Assn. at the an- 
nual convention of the organization 
in the Northern Hotel here April 30- 
May 1, succeeding Gene Lissa, Ideal 
Bakery, Billings. 

William H. Bertsche, Sally Ann 
Baking Co., Great Falls, was re- 
elected vice president. 

Mr. Lissa, who had been instru- 
mental in founding the association, 
opened the business session of the 
convention the afternoon of April 30 
with an address on the “Pride of the 
Baking Industry,” before Peter Ver- 
duin, Sweetheart Bakery, Billings, 
took over as chairman of the ses- 
sion to introduce Elton M. Andrews, 
Montana State Board of Health, 
speaking on modern trends in bak- 
ery sanitation. 

Thomas R. Freer, director of sales 
education and the commercial test 
bakery, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; spoke on the “Truth About 
Prepared Mixes,” pointing out to the 
assembled bakers that the most im- 
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H. M. Workman Named President 
of British Millers’ Organization 


portant thing about the prepared mix 
is that it is intended to save time 
for the consumer. E 

“If the housewife wants a cake, 
there is only one thing easier for 
her than to use a prepared mix—and 
that is to get it from her retail bak- 
er,” Mr, Freer pointed out while say- 
ing that the baker who desires a high 
volume of cake sales can get it by 
baking a quality product and mer- 
chandising it well. 

W. A. Richards, bakery service, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, followed Mr. Freer on the pro- 
gram with a discussion of today’s 
production problems and the prob- 


‘lems of successful human relations. 


Walter L. Frey, Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Oakland, Cal., then reviewed 
the production of quality sweet goods, 
and spoke about possible future 
trends in the baking industry in the 
production line. 

The. afternoon’s speakers’ then 
gathered in a production panel un- 
der the chairmanship of Marvin Pet- 
tmillar, Bon Ton Bakeries, Billings. 

The annual banquet was held the 
evening of April 30. The morning of 
May 1, Mr. Frey conducted a sweet 
goods demonstration at the Ideal 
Bakery, owned by Mr. Lissa. Approxi- 
mately 90 bakers and allied trades- 
men attended the convention, draw- 
ing from most of the northwestern 
states. 
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SOFT WHEAT FIELD DAY 
SCHEDULED FOR MAY 31 


EVANSVILLE, IND. — Wheat 
producers. in southern Illinois, south- 
ern Ohio and southwestern Indiana, 
Missouri, Tennessee and Kentucky 
will attend the third annual soft red 
winter wheat field day at the Charles 
Schenk farm, 10 miles south of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., on Highway 41 May 31. 
More than 750 wheat producers from 
six states attended this field day held 
in 1948. 

Visitors May 31 will see 40 strains 
of wheat in drill width plots.. These 
soft wheats have been seeded on 
both high and low ‘fertility plots in 
four replications. Visitors will see 
the effect of 100 lb. of nitrogen 
(A.N.L.) on 80 plots as compared 
to plots with no application. 

Eleven strains of short, stiff- 
strawed, early-ripening wheats will 
be on display. Visitors also will see 
wheat resistant to leaf rust, stem 
rust, Hessian fly, Mosaic and loose 
smut. 

This soft red winter wheat test 
plot is one of the largest in the U.S. 
The plot was seeded and arranged 
by H. R. Lathrope, extension agron- 
omist of Purdue University at La- 
Fayette, Ind. 

One of the afternoon features of 
the meeting will be an address by 
Dr. George Dungan of the agronomy 
department of the University of Illi- 
nois at Urbana, who will discuss ways 
and means of increasing wheat yields 
in the soft wheat belt. 

Dr. R. T. Cotton, bureau of ento- 
mology and plant quarantine, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, will demonstrate 
control measures of weevils and 
other stored grain insects. Weather 
permitting, Robert Ueding of Vin- 
cennes, will demonstrate application 
of nitrogen and legume seed. by air. 

County agents and county commit- 
tee members. will assist in conduct- 
ing tours through the wheat plots. 
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TARIFF RISE PROTESTED 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Grain inter- 
ests declared here before hearings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 








LONDON — British flour millers 
have elected H. Maxwell Workman 
of Workman Bros., Ltd., Draycott 
Flour Milis, Cam, Gloucestershire, 
to be president of the National As- 
sociation of British and Irish Millers 
for the ensuing year. The retiring 
president, J. C. Wooler stated that 
Mr. Workman was the first former 
member of the Young Millers Sec- 
tion of the association to be elected 
president. A. Howard Shone of W. O. 
& J. Wilson, Ltd., Liverpool, was 
elected vice president to succeed Mr. 
Workman. 

Presenting a report on the year’s 
work to the members Mr. Wooler 
stated that the association had be- 
come a member of the International 
Milling Assn., the headquarters of 
which is in Paris, and that the pres- 
ident of the British association had 
been appointed as one of the.three 
vice presidents of the organization. 

Among the activities of the year 
under review Mr. Wooler reported 
that after having tested the coarse 
and fine offals of about 75% of the 
mills represented in the association, a 
figure of 13% with one eighth tol- 
erance had been agreed with the 
Ministry of Food as a safe declara- 
tion. Millers were recommended to 
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have tests made from time to time 
in order to satisfy themselves that 
they were complying with the re- 
quirements. 

In accordance with the requests 
received from members it had been 
agreed to hold two technical lectures 
each year, the first by Dr. T. Moran, 
director of the Research Association 
of British Flour Millers, on the place 
of the research association in the 
milling industry. 

Reviewing the domestie issues con- 
fronting the industry during the past 
12 months, Mr. Wooler outlined the 
steps taken to reorganize the wages 
structure applicable to mill workers 
and dealt with alterations in the 
syllabus for the industry’s technical 
education scheme which would be- 
come operative in the fall. He also 
paid a tribute to “the work of the 
Young Millers Section which had held 
two technical conferences during the 
year. He said that the young millers 
had done excellent work and that 
he looked forward with great con- 
fidence to the years that lay ahead. 

He also paid a tribute to the work 
of the association’s secretary, H. G. 
Hall, and to the value of the serv- 
ices rendered to the industry by the 
public relations department under C. 
L. Copeland. 





sion that the proposed 13% increase 
in freight rates would result in a loss 
of business to thé railroads as indus- 
tries in the Southwest cannot stand 
another rate increase. 

Joe E. Morris, representing an 
Amarillo, Texas, feed industry told 
Commissioner Walter N. W. Splawn, 
Washington, D.C., conducting the 
hearing, that increased freight rates 
will “drive the feed industry from the 
rails onto the highways and truck 
transportation.” The hearing closed 
April 7, but no decision will be hand- 
ed down for several months. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO SETTLEMENT REACHED 
IN N.Y. BAKERY STRIKE 


NEW YORK—tThe situation in the 
labor dispute involving nearly all of 








‘the chain bakers in the New York 


metropolitan area is unchanged. The 
firms whose plants are still idle are 
the Continental Baking Co., Inc., 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., General Bak- 
ing Co., Purity Bakeries Corp., Gren- 
nan Bakeries, Inc., and the Ward 
Baking Co. 

The driver-salesmen seek a $10-a- 
week wage hike, a five-day week and 
other benefits. 
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LOWER NET REPORTED 
BY PURITY BAKERIES 


CHICAGO—Purity Bakeries Corp. 
for the 16 weeks ended April 23 has 
reported consolidated net income of 
$882,896 after interest, depreciation, 
federal taxes, all other charges and 
deduction for minority interest. This 
net income amounts to $1.10 a share 
on 805,045 shares of common stock 
outstanding, and compares with net 
income of $1,099,346, or $137 a 
share for the first 16 weeks of 1948. 

The board of directors of the cor- 
poration has declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 60¢,a share on the 
common stock of the corporation, 
payable June 1 to stockholders of 
record May 16. 
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P. & G. 9-MONTH NET 
SET AT $33,581,913 


—<— 3 
No Change in Reserve—$5.22 on 
Common, Transferred to 
Earned Surplus 


CINCINNATI—Procter & Gamble 
reported consolidated net _ profits, 
computed after pricing merchandise 
and materials at cost, of $33,581,913 
for the nine months ending March 31. 
This amount was transferrable to 
earned surplus, since no change was 
made in the company’s reserve for 
inventory price decline. The amount 
transferrable to earned surplus for 
the period was equal to $5.22 a share 
on common stock outstanding. 

For the corresponding nine months 
of 1948, consolidated net profit was 
$66,270,466, from which an appro- 
priation .of $34 million was made as 
an addition to the reserve for inven- 
tory price decline, leaving $32,270,466 
transferrable to earned surplus. This 
amount was equal to $5.01 a share 
on common stock. 

Provisions for U.S. and foreign in- 
come taxes for the current period 
amounted to $17,620,000. 

The statement sent to stockholders 
pointed out that March 31, the cost 
of raw materials, processed and fin- 
ished goods on hand and of raw ma- 
terial commitments, was in excess 
of their March 31 market value. At 
the close of the company’s fiscal year 
June 30, any such excess will be rec- 
ognized by the usual year-end pro- 
cedure of pricing inventories and raw 
material commitments at the lower 
of cost or market. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAISE FUNDS FOR ELEVATOR 


ASHLAND, KANSAS—Funds are 
being raised by the Ashland, Kansas, 
Cooperative Exchange to build a 200,- 
000-bu. elevator. Total cost of the 
project, including the erection of an 
office building and scales, is estimat- 
ed at $116,000. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Flour sales in the Southwest 
continued in the slow pace of preceding 
weeks, with business about equally di- 
vided between domestic and export. Bakery 
flour bookings were limited as trades were 
slowed by the varied opinions on price dis- 
counts for June and new crop shipment. 
Export sales were in fair volume but did 
not include a awakening of business with 
the Production and Marketing Ad@ministra- 
tion, Holland was in the market for a fair- 
sized quantity of .70% ash flour this week. 

Sales in the Southwest last week aver- 
aged 46% of capacity, compared with 52% 
the previous week and 89% a year ago. 
Over 35% of the week’s sales were in the 
export category. 

A veritable tug-of-war between May and 
June prices kept the bakery flour markets 
going in circles last week. The result was 
that sales continued on a minimum scale 
and a majority of* them were for June 
shipment. Most mills quoted May on a 
firmer basis last week because of advances 





in May wheat futures. June prices were 
discounted 10@25¢ sack. Many bakers 
showed interest in buying flour for June 


at the going price levels, but still have a 
need for May flour. Consequently, it was a 
matter in many instances of trying to get 
some of the flour ordered out in May. 
Strength of the May future stymied most 
of these transactions. 


As a result bakery flour business con- 


tinued in the doldrums. Some exceptional 
orders up to the amount of 8,000 or 10,000 
sacks were reported, but most business 


continued on a one- or two-car basis. Trad- 
ing in the forepart of the week was quiet, 
and most of the week’s volume was ac- 
quired in the final two days of the week. 

Family flour sales were very slow and 
little business of any consequence was re- 
ported in the Southwest. Prices were some- 
what easier, but sales were not stimulated 
by the move. 

The PMA continued to stand shy of the 
market and many mills which are waiting 
for awakening of the government flour buy- 
ing program are showing uneasiness. The 
last government flour shipped to the Gulf 
left mills April 10, and PMA buying has 
been expected momentarily for a month and 
a half. 

Other export business was slow. Early 
in the week Italy procured two cargoes of 
-70% ash flour on the basis of $4.35, Gulf. 
Two days later Norway acquired 1,000 tons 
of .70% ash flour at $4.16 New York. 
Jamaica bought 60,000 sacks of 1% ash flour 
for June-July shipment at $4.20@4.26, c.i.f. 
Kingston. Holland is buying approximately 
10,000 tons of flour this week. The Army 
Quartermaster has asked for offers of a 
large quantity of hard wheat enriched 
flour for acceptance May 19. Private export 
trade with Latin America was very quiet 
during the week. 


Running time was further reduced last 
week in the Southwest and Kansas City 
mills averaged only three and one half 


days. Output averaged 56%. of capacity, com- 
pared with 65% the previous week and 
86% a year ago. 

Due to the current export interest, clears 
are tight and in good demand. The tone is 
firmer with offerings uncertain because of 
the light flour run in the Southwest. Prices 
are up as much as 20¢ sack. 

Quotations May 7, carlots, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.05@5.30, standard patent $4.95@5.20, 
straight $4.90@5.15; established brands of 
family flour $6.30@6.50, first clears $3.65@ 
3.70, second clears $3.25@3.55, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.15@3.20; soft wheat 
short patent $6.50@6.85; straight $5.25@ 
5.35, cake flour $6.25 @6.85. 

The above quotations are all for May 
shipment; June or forward offerings are at 
10¢ or more under the quoted prices for 
May in the bakery flour field. 

One mill reports domestic business fair, 
6 quiet, 1 slow, 9 dull. 

Salina: Demand for flour continues slow 
with prices about 10¢ sack higher. Shipping 
directions are good. 

Hutchinson: Buyers continued to rule the 
market last week, and little new business 
was booked by mills of this area. The 
scramble for limited spot business grew 
more intense but did not produce results. 
Business came largely by single carlots 
for prompt shipment. Since mills are de- 
pendent largely on current business for op- 
erations, production generally was below 
50%. Prices quoted were firmer than those 
at which flour was booked. 

Texas: Demand last week was as poor as 
it has been for weeks past; there were 
some small scattering sales to Latin Amer- 
ica, but as heretofore the business was 
practically all domestic with family and 
bakers sales about equally divided; total 
sales of all types totaled 15 to 20% of ca- 
pacity. Operations continued steady at 60 
to 60% of capacity. Prices are about un- 
changed; quotations May 7, 100’s cottons: 
family flour, extra high patent $6.20@6.50, 
high patent $5.90@6.20; standard bakers, 
plain $5.30@5.45; clears, plain $4.30@4.40, 
delivered TCP. 


Kansas City, 


Wichita: Operating time in Wichita mills 


“sented 64% of capacity, 


declined to 52% last week. Domestic sales, 
confined to actual needs, averaged 50%. 
No export sales were reported, Shipping 
directions ranged from very poor to fair. 
Prices advanced 10@15¢ sack. 

Denver: Purchasers are buying flour on a 
hand-to-mouth basis at this time. This cau- 
tion stems from the fact that purchasers 
are holding off, waiting to see what the 
government is going to do. Prices remain 
unchanged this week. Quotations May 7: 
family $5.80, bakers $5.20. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 42%, 
compared with 38% a week ago and 76% 
@ year ago. Bakers took 45% of bookings 
and the family trade 55%. Operations aver- 
aged 68%, compared with 65% a week ago 
and 90% a year ago. Prices closed un- 
changed from the previous week. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points in 100-Ilb. 
cottons May 7: carlots, family short patent 
$5.85@6.50, standard patent $5.75@6.20; 
bakery, unenriched short patent $5.55 @5.65, 
standard patent $5.45@5.55, straight grade 


$5.35@5.45; truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 
THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills sold 
somewhat less flour last week than the 


week before, but experienced a better rate 
of operations as a result of stepped-up 
shipping directions. The majority of plants 
reported bakers still following their hand- 
to-mouth buying policy and trying to get 
mills to offer price discounts. Spring wheat 
millers point out that it is a long time 
until new crop wheat will be available 
in the Northwest and there is no thought 
of discounting prices for June shipment to 
meet any competition which ' may develop 
in that month from mills located in the 
deep Southwest. In fact, spring wheat 
flour prices are higher than a week ago 
by 10@20¢ sack, due to firmness in the 
May wheat future and lower millfeed credits 
than prevailed a couple of weeks ago. 
Millers, a few weeks ago, tried to explain 
the high millfeed credits to bakers as some- 
thing that probably would not last, but it 


appears that many of them ignored this 
factor. 
Most of the bakery business last week 


was in one and two carlots for immediate 
to prompt shipment. The largest order was 
one for 6,000 sacks to a national chain. 
All of the business was for May shipment. 
Family flour sales were as dull as the 
bakery interest. 

Sales of flour by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 42% of capacity, against 
51% the previous week and 52% a year 
ago. Shipments of flour from mills repre- 
against 59% the 
previous week. 

Better shipping instructions allowed Min- 
neapolis mills to step up running time to 
66% of capacity last week, against 44% the 
previous week and 84% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, last week's operations 
were 62%, against 55% the previous week 
and 79% a year ago. 

Follgwing the readjustment in milifeed 
credits which has taken place in the past 
two weeks, mills are aagin quoting one set 
of prices. The low end of the ranges ap- 
plies to immediate shipment flour, while 
the top levels are for May forward. 

Quotations May 9: standard patent $5.25 
@5.45, short patent $5.40@5.60, high glu- 
ten $5.40@5.70, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.60, first clear $5@ 
5.35, second clear $3.20@4.50, whole wheat 
$5.15@5.35 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Demand 
for flour the past week continued light. 
Mill representatives reported that the trade 
in general is awaiting a more stabilized 
market before booking any appreciable 
amounts of flour at this time. Shipping 
directions are fair to good. Export sales 
were nil. Mills operated 5 days. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market continued dull 
with little or no interest being shown. Sales 
were spotty and in the usual one- and two- 
carlot sizes for replacement purposes only. 
Business was practically at a standstill 
with no optimism in view. Directions were 
fair. Family flour business also was nil 
and sales were extremely spotty. Directions 
continued fair. Quotations May 7: spring 
top patent $5.25@5.65, standard patent $5.15 
@5.45, first clear $4.50@5.26; family flour 
$6.95; hard winter short patent $5.25@5.43, 
95% patent $5.17@5.28, first clear $4.25; 
soft winter short patent $6@6.80, standard 
patent $5@6.55, first clear $5.50@5.66. 


St. Louis: Local mills say buyers are 
holding off on long time commitments. 
Bookings being made consist of nearby 
wants, with an occasional car for 30 days’ 
shipment. Lack of confidence continues. 
Clears continue in good demand. Prices 
are steady to 10¢ off. Offerings are light. 
Jobbers report new business light. Bakers 
show no disposition to buy other than for 
their immediate requirements. However, 
there are a few exceptions and bookings 
of a few cars for 30 days’ delivery. Prices 
for hard and soft patent are 5@10¢ lower, 
clears 5@10¢ off; spring patent steady, 
clears steady to 5¢ off. 

Central states mills report new business 
rather slow. Buyers fail to show much in- 
terest. They continue to buy just for their 
nearby wants. A few cars for 30 days’ 
delivery were booked; otherwise very little 
was done. 





Quotations St. Louis, May 7, in 100-lb. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6, ordi- 
nary $5.15; top hard $6.65, ordinary $5.15; 
bakers flour, soft winter short patent $5.90, 
cake $5.90, pastry $4.90, soft straight $5.05, 
soft clears $4.30, hard winter short patent 
$5.40, standard patent $5.20, clears $4.25; 
spring wheat short patent $5.40, tBtandard 
$5.30, clears $5.20, low protein $4.05. 

Toledo: No radical change took place 
last week in the general pattern that has 
characterized the sale of flour and opera- 
tion of the mills for several past months. 
Some flour is being sold right along, but 
mostly for immediate or nearby require- 
ments, with scarcely any commitments for 
even 60-day needs. The usual price con- 
sciousness continues. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Buyers are continuing the policy 
of covering nearby flour requirements only 
as needed. Mills are aggressively pushing 
sales, but are up against considerable buy- 
ing resistance. The belief seems to be 
widespread in buying circles that reports 
of bumper crops again this year cannot fail 
to lower prices and that a waiting policy 


will be the most profitable. Lower feed 
prices, particularly on bran which has 
dropped $13 ton in the last 10 days, has 


added materially to the cost of flour and 
inability of the mills to meet the lower 
price level which flour buyers seem to think 
is in order. Directions continue good. Ex- 
port business also is good with milling-in- 
bond showing’ an increase. 

Quotations May 7, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.05@7.15, high glutens $5.80@5.85, 
standard $5.70@5.75, first clear $5.50@5.60; 
hard winter standard $5.75@5.80, first clear 
$5.45@5.50; soft winter short patent $5.70@ 
5.75, straight $5.55@5.60, first clear $4.45@5. 


New York: Flour sales were confined to 
small replacements for nearby periods, with 
a limited total volume. Units were almost 
entirely single carlots except for the weekly 
coverage by two chains and end of May and 
June bookings by two others. Small and in- 
termediate bakers and jobbers postponed 
their replacements in the expectation that 
new crop offerings will soon be made at 
lower prices, but current quotations from 
mills well below the general range did not 
bring active takings. 

A brisk flurry in eastern soft winters gave 
interest to these grades, but western flours 
were in small demand because of the pre- 
mium in price. 

Prices were about 10¢ above the previous 
week. 

Quotations May 7: 
$7.25, “high glutens 


spring family flour 
$5.80@6.05, standard 
patents $5.60@5.70, clears $5.40@5.60; 
southwestern short patents  $5.85@6.20, 
standard patents $5.65@5.80; high ratio cake 
flours $6.50@7.15, eastern soft winter 
straights $5.25 @5.95. 

Philadelphia: Flour sales have remained 
on a decidedly restricted scale, due to the 
preference of the trade for sideline posi- 
tions, where they hope to detect a clue 
to guide them in future purchasing policies. 

Prices are locked in a narrow rut, with- 
out much evidence of a definite trend, al- 
though a firmer undertone developed at 
week-end, with the general run of quota- 
tions 10¢ sack higher than for the com- 
parable grades a week ago. 

Several reasons are being advanced for 
the underlying steadiness at this time in 
the face of an abundant crop to top off 
the vast quantities of the bread grain al- 
ready in storage. 

Most frequently heard of these days is 
that the continued buying of cash wheat 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. has con- 
tributed a degree of stability, particularly 
when no one is very sure when such pur- 
chasing will terminate. 

Another analysis of the condition links 
the firm price tone to the recent reaction 
in milifeeds, the theory being that the de- 
cline of offal is as yet unchecked and the 
lower return from this source gives mills 
less leeway on flour. 

Meanwhile, both large and small bakers 
seem to be taking the commodity only in 
sufficient amounts for current needs and 
mill representatives report no interest in 
any type of deferred delivery. 

However, there is a good deal of think- 
ing along the line that bakery operators 
are growing uncomfortable about the low 
state of stocks on hand and a likely de- 
cision by them to build up some inventory 
might be responsible for at least a moder- 
ate purchasing flurry before very long. 

A few mills are said to be making fur- 
ther offers of concessions on certain types 
of flour, but their attempts to woo busi- 
ness in this manner are far from successful 
thus far. Other mill representatives say 
their principals are unwilling to drop 5¢ to 
meet legitimate offers. 

Bakers say that retail sales are still dis- 
appointing, particularly in sweet goods, 
even though a few establishments have in- 
augurated slight reductions on cakes and 
pies. 

Quotations May 7: spring family $6.65@ 
6.75, high gluten $6.05@6.15, short patent 
$5.95@6.05, standard $5.85@5.95, first clear 
$5.45@5.70; hard winter short patent $5.60 
@5.80, standard $5.50@5.70; soft winter 
standard $5.10@5.35. 

Boston: Flour quotations moved in a lim- 
ited range in the Boston market in what 
was characterized by several leaders in the 
trade as an “acutely dull market.” Springs 
are unchanged to 5¢ higher, while hard 
winters reacted 5¢ on the average. Soft 
wheat flours were in very light demand 
and lost approximately 15¢. 

Dealers reported thet buyers were defi- 
nitely at a standstill and attributed much of 
the inactivity to reported -offerings of new 
crop flour at prices substantially under ex- 
isting quotations. While offerings of new 
crop fiour constituted only a dribble, they 
had the effect of placing most buyers who 
have been sitting on the sidelines in a con- 
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fident and receptive mood to long expected 
price breaks. Actually these offerings are 
about a/month ahead of normal in rela- 
tion to,the last few years. 

Bakers continued to move quite slowly 
in replenishing their stocks, with most of 
them using their supplies slightly beyond 
their normal inventory holdings. Activity 
in sweet goods continued extremely dull 
despite slight price reductions to con- 
sumers. 

Quotations May 7: spring short patents 
$5.70@5.95, standards $5.60@5.85, high glu- 
ten $5.75@6, first clears $5.45@5.65, hard 
winter short patents $5.80@6.15, standards 
$5.55@5.75, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.05@ 
6.30, eastern soft winter straights $5.30@ 
5.90, high ratio $6.05@7.15, family $7.27 
@7.30. 

Pittsburgh: Buyers remain in the same 
attitude toward the offerings of flour. They 
are only interested when outstanding low 
offers are accepted. Even then they con- 
tinue to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis. In- 
quiries are only fair, but every inquiry is 
given much attention and all mill repre- 
sentatives here are on their tiptoes to sell 
flour. Offers made continue to be at prices 
too low to receive attention from the ma- 
jority of flour mills. Shipping directions 
are fairly good, but below the pace which 
should be expected. Bakers are giving less 
heed to protection on their supplies and it 
is figured that not more than 30 days’ 
stock is now considered to be good cover- 
age by retail bakers and grocers and job- 
bers of this district. 

Flour prices show an upward trend, but 
best informed salesmen state there is lit- 
tle stability to prices, as here and there 
a mill accepts much lower prices than 
quoted and throws prospective flour buyers 
in a bad state of confusion. Soft wheat 
flour sales are a little better the past week. 
The sale of both springs and hard Kansas 
are dull. Family flour is bought cautiously 
by both jobbers and grocers, but stocks 
are kept at a comfortable level as good 
advertising is spurring sales at both large 
and small food stores. Most buyers state 
they will wait for new crop flour and con- 
tinue to believe lower flour prices will de- 
velop with these offerings. Mixed cars form 
the majority of flour sales now made, with 
here and there a car or two varying the 
sales pattern. 

Quotations May 7, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
100-l1b, cottons: hard winter Kansas bakery 
standard patent $5.40@5.64, medium patent 
$5.55@5.71, short patent §5.62@5.79; spring 
wheat standard patent $5.61@5.76, medium 
patent $5.65@5.81, short patent $5.76@5.86; 
clears $5.20@5.64; high gluten $5.81@5.95; 
family flour, advertised brands $6.74@6.94, 
other brands $6@6.40; pastry and cake 
flours $5.15@5.60; Pacific Coast pastry flour 
$6.04, 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales in general are 
light in volume, but more consistent and 
regular in numbers. They still are not for 
further than immediate or prompt ship- 
ment, with no bookings being for beyond 
May delivery. The continued discount for 
prompt shipment is resulting in more ac- 
tivity by bakers and jobbers and also tend- 
ing to confine purchases to nearby delivery. 
Hard winters are enjoying the bulk of the 
business. The demand for northern springs 
slowed up with the advance in prices. Soft 
winters are selling in moderate amounts 
from the midwestern section. Pacific Coast 
soft winters are in poor demand as a re- 
sult of the adverse price relation. 

Shipping directions continue to improve, 
but stocks and contract balances are still 
abnormally low, reflecting the lack of con- 
fidence felt by the trade regarding the un- 
settled market. Export sales remain fairly 
quiet, with limited amounts being worked 
to the Latin American countries, principal- 
ly Guatemala, Cuba and Jamaica. In- 
quiries are slow from Europe. Norway was 
inquiring for offers over the week-end, 
and inquiries are being looked for from 
Holland. 

Quotations May 7, carlots, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.30@5.40, standard $5.15@ 
5.30, first clear $3.95@4.35; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.85, standard 
$5.55 @5.70, first clear $5.10@5.45, high glu- 
ten $5.85@6; soft wheat short patent $5.60 
@6.10, straight $5.10@5.35, first clear $4.45 
@4.70, high gluten cake $5.85@6.30; Pa- 
cific Coast cake $6.60@6.80, pastry $5.85 
@6.05; all rail basis, shipments by barge 
from Minneapolis 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Flour milling activity in the 
Pacific Northwest shows no improvement. 
Recent government bookings did not furnish 
much of a grind and mills are still either 
closed entirely or operating on greatly 
curtailed production. A slight improvement 
in domestic flour business has been ndted, 
but not sufficient to keep mills operating 
without additional export business. 

Flour quotations May 7: high gluten $6, 
all-Montana $5.90, fancy hard wheat clears 
$5.75, bluestem bakers $5.90, cake $6.60, 
pastry $5.85, whole wheat 100% $5.50, gra- 
ham $5.35, cracked wheat $5.35. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour production con- 
tinues its downward trend as export book- 
ings are still scarce. Established markets 
in West Indies take the usual amounts 
but only nominal shipments going to other 
markets. Domestic demand is up and down. 
This week has been very slow. Quotations 
May 7: top patent springs for use in Canada 
$10.90 bbl., seconds $10.40, bakers $10.30, 
in 98's cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added 
for cartage where used. For export to U.K., 
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government regulation flour $14.15 per 280 
lb. for shipment to end of June, Halifax 
or St. John, $14.10 per 280 lb. for shipment 
to end of June, Montreal. 

Milling of winter wheat has slowed down 
due to a shortage of winter wheat, but 
there is plenty available to meet demand. 
Quotations May 7: $9.50 bbl., secondhand 
jutes, f.o.b. Montreal. Offerings of winter 
wheat are scarce. Quotations May 7: $2.05 
@2.10 bu., carlots, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Wi : Export business worked in Ca- 
nadian flour last week was made up of odd- 
ments and aggregated slightly more than 
53,000 bbl. All were Class 2 sales and no 
flour was worked to the U.K. Domestic 
trade is moderate. Quotations May 7: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, $11.15@11.30, cottons; second patents 
$10.65@10.80, second patents to bakers $10.15 
@10.30. 

Vancouver: A fair market is still offer- 
ing in Manila for Canadian flour, but the 
prospects elsewhere are generally low... The 
Chinese Communist advance has shut off all 
immediate prospects of doing bus.ness there, 
and even buyers in Hong Kong who bought 
for distribution in South China are show- 
ing no immediate interest. Some limited 
business is still moving to Central and 
South America but the volume is not large. 

In the domestic trade sales are holding 
fairly well with prices unchanged. Cash 
car quotations for 98’s cottons as of May 
7; first patents $11.25@11.85; bakers pat- 
ents $10.75. Western soft wheat flour ranges 
$11.10@11.85 while the small quantity of 
Ontario pastry coming here ranges $13.50 
@i4 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for April 30 and 
May 7: 


BRAN— April 30 May 7 
|) $....@*45.00 $....@*46.50 
GL aa eroses .++-@*39.00 39.50@ 40.00 
SE weds tet ee 35.50@ 36.25 35.75@ 37.50 
August ....... 35.00@ 36.00 35.50@ 36.50 
September 34.75@ 35.75 35.25@ 36.50 
October ....... 34.25@ 34.75 35.25@ 36.50 

SHORTS— 

) ae $50.50@ 51.50 $56.00@ 56.50 
[_ ? eae 45.00@ 46.25 46.75@ 48.50 
| See 40.50@ 41.50 41.50@ 44.00 
August ....... 39.75@ 41.25 40.50@ 43.00 
September 39.50@ 41.00 41.00@ 43.00 
October ....... 39.50@ 41.00 40.00@ 42.50 
Sales (tons) .. 600 1,320 
*Sale. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at’ the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending April 30, 
1949, and May 1, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 


7-American— c—in bond—, 
April May April May 
30, 1, 30, 1, 

1949, 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ...... 116,806 56,694 axes 552 
_. _ RSRSPES SPE 15,265 7,520 aoe ete 
Saar 3,654 1,937 383 6 
DE) 6.0480 ¢:98 3,618 1,286 748 804 
Barley ...... 9,491 10,879 57 Gor 
Flaxseed - 18,143 3,262 doe 
Soybeans .... 3,816 4,361 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets April 30 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (57,000) bu.; 
corn 459,000 (495,000); oats none (none); 
rye, none (30,000); barley, 1,000 (none). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


April April April May 
3 


0 
Four mills .. 27,910 22,323 18,920 *20,770 
*Three mills. 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 30, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 





7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .. wre 2 +. 11,790 ans 
Kansas City .. 2,010 2,940 4,410 6,330 

Week ending May 7: 
Minneapolis .. aya ++. 11,940 aaa 
Kansas City .. 1,560 1,920 3,600 5,850 
Flaxseed Receipts, Ship its and Stocl 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 15-17 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs Nation- 
al Park, Ark.; secretary-treasurer, 
Oklahoma group, John Wallen, May- 
wood Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; president Arkansas group, 
Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 


May 15-20—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Statler, New 
York, N.Y.; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., M. 
A. & R. Bidg., Ivorydale, Cincinnati 
17, Ohio. : 


May 17-18 — Nebraska. Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., 21st annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Paxton, Omaha, 
Neb.; secretary, Howard W. Elm, 
1027 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 


May 17-19 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; sec- 
retary, Clarence ©. Miller, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


May 20-21—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., 52nd annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; executive secretary, 
O. E. Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

May 22-24—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention 
at the Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; secretary-treasurer, Wayne G. 
Martin, 23 Beaver St., New York 4, 
N.Y. : 


May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 





SUMMARY OF FLO 


UR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans, City St. Louis Buffalo 
| Re eerie $...@6.95 $...@6.60 $...@... §...« - $7.05@7.15 
Spring top patent .............. 5.25@5.65 +S eae care sae Sek ova WAGE ole Ye Sere 
Spring high gluten ............ AP ey A 5.40@5.70 Pe ae ~+-@... 5.80@5.85 
oo Ee ee oe 5 5.40 @5.60 600 vere --@65.40 i 
Spring standard ............... §6.15@5.45 6.25@5.45 er. ae -.@5.30 5.70@5.75 
oo) a SSA 4.50@5.26 56.00@5.35 Tr) ee --@5.20 5.50@5.60 
Hard winter family ............ ote res +++@... 6.30@6.50 --@6.65 Te. Sr 
Hard winter short ............. 5.25@5.43 -@... 6.05@5.30 --@6.40 ...@. 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.17@5.28 -@... 4.95@5.20 ..@5.20 5.75@5.80 
Hard winter first clear ......... «++ @4.25 @ 3.65 @3.70 -.-@4.25 5.45@5.50 
Soft winter family .............. 6.00@6.80 ob Va ce g's eae chee --@6.00 — ee 
Soft winter short patent ...... ob eG eee --@... 6.50@6.85 -@5.90 5.70@5.75 
Soft winter standard .......... 5.00@6.55 ete es bee ae a Brie mod Sie 
Soft winter straight ............ Sees --@... 5.26@5.35 -.@5.05 5.55@5.60 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.50@5.66 Owns veel 3.6% -.@4.30 4.45@5.00 
| a aes 3.90@3.97 - @3.88 0d MP oe oe -»-@4,40 @4.30 
TO FRR, ST nine os he Hae vsces 2.90@3.37 »--@3,43 o¢ en tae «+. @3.25 @ 3.55 
Derum, @ran., bulk .........66. 4.91@5.11 4.95@5.00 Ss ee ~-- @5.75 @5.24 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 

a. Pes ee $...@7.25 $6.65@6.75 $...@... $6.74@6.94 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ............ 5.80@6.05 6.05@6.15 5.75@6.00 5.81@5.95 --@.. 
SEP re rer ee -«-@... 6.95@6.05 5.70@5.95 5.76@5.86 >. oF 
Spring standard ............+.- 5.60@5.70 5.85@5.95 5.60@5.85 5.61@5.76 —“ ie 
Spring first clear ........-..+.-:+ 5.40@5.60 5.45@5.70 5.45@5.65 5.20@5.64 --@.. 
Hard winter short ............. 5.85@6.20 5.60@5.80 5.80@6.15 5.62@5.79 --@.. 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.65@5.80 5.50@5.70 5.55@5.75 56.40@5.64 FP 
Soft winter family ............. Siw < -+e+@... 7.27@7.30 dea ees Ss 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.25 @5.95 «+-@... 5.30@5.90 senha vaae es 
Soft winter standard ........... ifs seo SA10OE.35  ..25@ os. ove: ace os. 0 
Rye flour, white ............+..- 4.05@4.35 4.25@4.35 -++@... 3.90@4.20 wot be 
Rye flour, dark ...........6.6+5- Tr) Stee -++@... 3.60@3.70 ot @ vos 
Durum, gran., bulk ...........-. 5.47@5.67 ac wae ost wie ~»-@5.54 a, 

Toronto **Winnipeg Seattle Los Angeles 
Spring top patent{ ... $...@10.90 $11.15@11.30Family patent .... $...@... $...@... 
Spring second patent{ ...@10.40 10.65@10.80Bluestem -........ er Lipmer) fee 
Spring first clear{ o+e@ 9.3 65 .-» Bakery grades .... .:-@... «62+@... 
Spring exports§ ..... «-»@14,16 my ee. Er ree Te, Peer ae 
Ontario soft winterst ...@ 9.50 tv eee 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand jutes. 198-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized 


from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $53.50@565.00 §....@651.50 §....@.... §$....@.... oie OE atu 
Hard winter bran .. on 5 Ce dee Ts Jae 48.50@ 49.00 ache » nk re. Frere 
Soft winter bran <6hi Sine 2. ee ba CO cane 52.25 @52.75 58.00@ 59.00 
Standard midds.* . 9.50@61.00 ..«»@56.00 TT7) te sn (pe eae s oasé anet 
Flour midds.t ..... 9.50@63.00 . «+ »@56.00 59.00@60.00 60.25 @61.25 67.00 @68.00 
Red dog ........... «++» @58.50 «++» @56.00 eek e owes Zeck wae Tri, wPee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $57.00@58.00 $....@66.00 $....@63.00 $60.00@61.30 D0 0's % e's 
Standard midds.* .. 61.00@62.00 «+ «-@67.00 . «+» @67.00 63.00 @64.80 roTe), 2 
Flour midds.f ..... 60.00@60.50 re: were Tye, Eee 65.00 @ 65.30 sh be sees 
Red dog ..........« « 60.00@60.50 . «++ @68.00 . «++ @70.00 65.00 @65.80 re, Mere 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ........ aoe $----@62.00 $....@62.00 $....@62.00 
(Winnipeg ......-.. 56.00 @57.00 55.00 @ 56.00 Snide ie ie 


*Brown shorts. ¢Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 








Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending April 30, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1949 1948 7~— 1948 1949 1948 


Minneapolis . 29 ‘ -- 10,083. 

Duluth ..... 31 2 124 #189 2,115 707 
Week ending May 7: 

Minneapolis . 14 as 22 so OTe 4. : 

Duluth ..... 31 8 124 -- 1,897 716 


———“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BUILDS ELEVATOR 


WRIGHT, KANSAS—The Wright 
Co-op. Exchange Elevator here is 
erecting a new 250,000-bu. addition 
to its plant. Chalmers & Borton, 
Hutchinson, is constructing the ad- 
dition. Completion of the project is 
scheduled for harvest time. 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT FLAX 
-——Minneapolis—— Chicag + --~ Kansas city —~ Mpls. 
May July Sept. May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Oct. 
May 2 .. 216% 202% 193% 218% 193% 193% 195% 207 185% 185% 377 
May 3 .. 217% 202% 193% 218% 194% 194% 196 208 185 185% 377 
May 4 . 218% 202% 193 218% 193% 194 195% 208 184% 185% 377 
May 5 .. 218% 201% 191% 220% 193% 193% 195% 211% 184% 185 377 
May 6 .. 211% 201% 192% 224 194% 194% 196% 215% 185% 186% 377 
May 7 . 219% 199% 190% 222 192% 192% 194% 212% 183% 184% 377 
--CORN— r RYE r OATS. 
cago Winnipeg Chicago 
May July May July y July May July y July May July 
May 2 133 132% 122 124 116% 118 123% 64% 60% 59% 57% 
May 3 133% 132% 126% 127% 118% 120% 124% 123% 66% 60% 60% 57% 
May 4 132% 131% 125% 4127 119% 121 124% 123% 66% 61 61% 58 
May 5 132% 130% 127% 128 122 123% 123% 123% 66% 61 60% 57% 
May 6 133% 131% 128 129% 123% 124% 126% 125% 67% 61% 61% 58% 
May 7 132% 130% 127% 128% 122% 123% 125% 124% 66% 61 61% 58% 
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Wis.; executive secretary, Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, 735 W. Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 18, Il. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Donald S. 
Eber, executive secretary, 689 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


May 23—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Millers Assn., annual convention at 
the Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; secretary, D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 


May 23-25 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
executive secretary, Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwau- 
kee, 


May 23-24—Texas Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Buccaneer 
Hotel, Galveston, Texas; secretary, 
John C. Koetting, 1123 Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 26-27—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., convention at the Pat- 
rick Henry Hotel, Roanoke, Va.; 
executive vice president and secre- 
tary, Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


May 30-June 1—Food Distribution 
Exposition, sponsored by U.S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn., to be held in the 
St. Louis Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 8—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., 28th annual conven- 
tion at the Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; secretary, Pete Stall- 
cop, 647 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 8, 
Wash. 

June 5-7—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., 24th annual convention at the 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; secre- 
tary, T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 5826 
Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 


June 11-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, 20th annual conven- 
tion at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, S.C.; secretary-treasurer, 
A. L. Bechtold, Lance, Inc., 1300 
South Blvd., Charlotte, N.C. 


June 11-14—New England Bakers 
Assn., annual spring convention at 
the Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Me.; secretary, Robert E. 
Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, 
Mass, 


June 12-14—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., summer convention at the Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 5700 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


June 13-14—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., 70th annual 
convention at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, O. 
V. Thomas, 44 East Broad St., Co- 
lumbus 15. 


June 15—Southern Illinois Millers 
Assn., annual convention, St. Clair 
Country Club, Belleville; secretary, 
J. L. Grigg, Sparta. 

June 16—Des Moines Feed & Grain 
Club, Annual Field Day at the Hy- 
perion Field Club, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, A. A. Cavey, Inland Mills, 
Inc., Des Moines. 

June 17-18—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., summer meeting at the St. 
Clair Inn, 10 miles south of Port 
Huron, on the St. Clair River; secre- 
tary, J. A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., midsummer meet- 
ing at French Lick, Ind.; secretary, 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

June 19-21—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn., annual conven- 
tion at the Crescent Hotel, Sheridan, 
Wyo.; secretary-treasurer, Everett L. 
Berry, Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 
























































WANT ADS 

















oom soniiiieonmeaial 
v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 


| HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — MILLER EXPERIENCED IN 
grinding hard wheat and rye. Address 
10269, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED — EXPERIENCED SECOND 
Miller—old established Wisconsin mill— 
capacity 1,000 sacks—steady employment. 
Address 10228, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED—COST ACCOUNTANT EXPERI- 
enced in working grains, feed and mill 
products costs and general accounting. 
Good opportunity for right man. Address 
10286, The Northwestern Miller, 614 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WANTED — CEREAL CHEMIST EXPERI- 


enced in working with grains, formula 
feeds and corn mill products. Good oppor- 
tunity for right man. Give complete de- 
tails. Address 1, The Northwestern Miller, 
614 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 


6, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE — YVA FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Diesel Engine, 100 H.P., together with 
generator and panel for making own 
lights and other engine room equipment, 














Engine, generator and panel in excellent 
condition when last run, Offer attractive 
price if sold in the near future. Also, Ke- 
wanee heating boiler complete with au- 
tomatic oil burner, at an attractive price. 
Onawa Milling Co., Onawa, Iowa. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
be ee TNE I 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag .elosing inés and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

1522 B. High, Jefferson 








J. B. Hagan, 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — COMPLETE CORN GRITS 
plant or whole, or in part, essential proc- 
essing equipment. In reply advise location 
and approximate cost. Address 10267, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MOISTURE TESTER 


a ~ 5-minute Test of Flour and Grain. Accurate, 
‘ortable — No ovens, stills. balances required. 


PRICE $12.00 comrtete 
AQUA-TEST CO. *32hford sass 


—_ Western King Fiowr_ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 




















HAVE YOU A FLOUR 


The Northwestern Miller 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands or reg- 














FMEA 


(Continued from page 11) 


Several constructive developments 
in export dealings with the Neth- 
erlands were reported by William de 
Winter, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and chairman of the Eu- 
rope-Africa committee of the FMEA. 

Mr. de Winter mentioned the rec- 
ommendation made by his committee 
that sales be made only against sam- 
ples previously submitted and ap- 
proved by the Dutch authorities. Now 
the miller knows what he has to ship 
and the buyer knows what he will 
receive. The system has also elimi- 
nated vague terminology, he said. 


The industry might well “continue 
persuasive methods” to permit the 
sale of 72% flour not only in Hol- 
land but in other countries which 
are still deprived of the better grades 
of flour, Mr. de Winter suggested, 
though this is a matter resting en- 
tirely in the hands of local authori- 
ties in each country. 

Mr. de Winter also described the 
successful campaign to change ship- 
ping requirements so that mills can 
now ship without restriction over 
any line providing they use steamers 
belonging to the conference. “When 
shipments began to arrive in Holland 
on non-conference steamers, making 
it impossible for most millers to com- 
pete, the necessary protests were 
promptly made,” Mr. de Winter re- 
ported. _ 

“As a result, a clause was inserted 
in the Dutch contracts providing that 
all flour should be shipped on con- 
ference steamers, with at least 50% 
moving on steamers of the Holland- 
America line. Subsequently _ this 
clause was further amended and now 
there is no longer any compulsion to 
ship any part of a sale over the Hol- 
land-America line.” 





Trade Agreements Discussed 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Committee reported that the group 
prepared briefs in behalf of the 
FMEA and the Millers National Fed- 
eration containing (1) a _ general 
statement of the millers’ position on 
trade relations, particularly in regard 
to the principle of maintaining the 
1 to 14 import duty ratio between 
wheat and wheat flour; and (2) a 
request that non-tariff barriers be 
eliminated, such as import quotas, 
license fees, document charges, dis- 
criminatory exchange rates between 
wheat and flour, and other devices 
impeding the free flow of trade. 
Briefs were presented for each coun- 
try under consideration: Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nica- 
ragua, Peru, Sweden and Uruguay. 

Subsequently, treaties were con- 
templated with Colombia and Liberia, 
and briefs were filed for these coun- 
tries. El Salvador and Peru have an- 
nounced their inability to conclude 
agreements at this time and the 
number of countries involved is now 
11. Negotiations commenced on this 
subject in France April 11, 1949, and 
are expected to continue for several 
weeks. 

The charter of the International 
Trade Organization is now before 
Congress for action, and the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Committee of 
the FMEA is studying the charter. 
Some opposition has been voiced to 
the charter because it is said to com- 
plicate rather than simplify present 
trading practices. Also, it is said, the 
U.S. is bound to give concessions 
without receiving any in return. 

The report of the trade agreements 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


committee was given by Herman 
Fakler, Millers National Federation, 
in behalf of Atherton Bean, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the group, who was unable 
to be present. 

A revised uniform export package 
differential was accepted to go into 
effect June 1, to take the place of the 
differential established Nov. 28, 1948. 
The revised differential was present- 
ed by George Kelly, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., chairman of 
the Differentials Committee. 


Uniform Contract Blanks 


The Contract Committee, headed 
by Rudolph Vogel, export manager, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New York, rec- 
ommended that contract blanks be 
purchased from one source to ac- 
complish bulk purchase savings; that 
the point of origin be given before 
the destination; that all contracts 
bear the name of the association; 
and that each printing carry an iden- 
tifying number. The committee also 
urged that members use the arbi- 
tration clause feature of the present 
contract when the need arises. 

The Western Hemisphere Commit- 
tee cautioned members of the asso- 
ciation about terms and credit ex- 
tension in dealing with traditional 
Western Hemisphere markets. Be- 
cause of the shortage of American 
dollars there is a “reduced value of 
South American export commodities 
in international trade. This develop- 
ment will make the task of the North 
American exporter more difficult 
than ever. Bankers continue to cast 
apprehensive eyes each day on mar- 
ket quotations of coffee, cocoa, oils, 
nuts, etc. Flour exporters will be 
wise to do no less,’’ Monroe Weller- 
son, export manager, General Mills, 
Inc., chairman of the committee, 
warned. 


Reviews Association’s Year 


Martin F. Smith, general manager 
of the FMEA, reviewed activities of 
the association during the past year. 

LeRoy K. Smith, head of the grain 
branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, also addressed 
the board of directors of the asso- 
ciation. 

M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was renamed presi- 
dent of the FMEA, his second term 
of office. J. C. Mitchell, vice presi- 
dent, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Dallas, was reelected vice president 
and Helen Gervais, assistant to Mar- 
tin Smith, was named secretary. 
David S. Jackman, vice president, 


Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was 
elected treasurer, 
Directors elected were: for the 


Minneapolis district, Charles Ritz, 
International Milling Co.; for the 
Buffalo district, M. F. Mulroy; for 
Texas-Oklahoma, J. C. Mitchell, Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co.; soft wheat, 
Clark Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville; Pacific Coast, V. B. 
Smith, General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco; Kansas City district, Henry H. 
Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


v ¥ 


MARTIN F. SMITH RESIGNS 
AS EXPORT GROUP MANAGER 


CHICAGO—Martin F. Smith, sec- 
retary and general manager of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn., has re- 
signed his position with that organi- 
zation, effective June 1. 

Named to succeed him as secre- 
tary was Helen Gervais, his former 
assistant. 

Mr. Smith has not yet announced 
his plans for the future. 








May 10, 1949 


Grain Exports Up 
Despite Larger 
Food Production 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that 
despite the substantial improvement 
in food production in most countries 
in 1948, world exports of grain and 
grain products, exclusive of rice, dur- 
ing the first six months (July-Decem- 
ber) of the 1948-49 season were even 
greater than during the correspond- 
ing half of the 1947-48 season. 

Export shipments during the first 
half of the current season amounted 
to 17.9 million long tons, compared 
with 17.1 million tons during the 
corresponding period a year ago, an 
increase of about 5%. 

Almost 90% of the current sea- 
son’s exports originated in the four 
principal surplus-producing countries 
—the. U.S., Canada, Argentina and 
Australia. In the same period last 
season, those countries accounted for 
more than 93% of the world ship- 
ments. The reduction in the share 
moving from the “Big Four” this 
year is due mainly to reduced ex- 
ports from Argentina. However, a 
somewhat larger movement of grain 
into export channels from countries 
other than the “Big Four” was also 
a contributing factor. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ATLANTIC PORTS HANDLE 
LARGE GRAIN VOLUME 


TORONTO — Western grain ship- 
ments out of Atlantic ports this sea- 
son have shown that export trade 
with overseas markets is still active. 
It is estimated that Halifax and Saint 
John will have handled by the time 
the St. Lawrence route is open, 
close to 10 million bushels of grain 
each. In March alone 4 million bush- 
els went from Saint John, the largest 
volume in recent years. The bulk of 
the grain was for the U.K. but par- 
tial cargoes of both wheat and flour 
were sent to Mediterranean markets. 
A small quantity of wheat went to 
Eire. 











CCC Wheat Purchases 


(Continued from page 9) 


Purchases of wheat last week in- 
cluded 750,230 bu. through the Kan- 
sas City office, 488,000 through Min- 
neapolis, 39,067 through Chicago, and 
19,618 through Portland, Ore. Corn 
purchases included 58,067 bu. through 
Kansas City, 768,250 through Chica- 
go, and 3,059 through Minneapolis. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948 (through May 6, 1949) total 
399,317,758 bu. wheat, corn, barley, 
rye, oats and grain sorghums, and 
13,429,700 sacks (29,427,716 bu. wheat 
equivalent) of flour. 

Last week’s purchases and cumula- 
tive purchases were as follows: 





July 1, 1948- 
April 29-May 6 May 6, 1949 
Bushels 

Wheet:) isese eet 1,296,915 288,692,090 
Flour (wheat 

equivalent) .... = .ss.s. 29,427,716 

MUOEEO  dopkiccccs 173,536 18,302,990 

Grain sorghums .. 350,369 16,554,660 

BG asd che sedis-o4 33,234 5,132,760 

i Baar e Pe Oe ers Pei 4,740,960 

Pee eee $29,376 65,894,298 

BeRa.. 2ds sas *2,683,430 +428,746,474 

*Includes 19,618 bu. wheat, 173,536 bu. 


barley, 61,126 bu. corn and 350,369 bu. 
grain sorghums acquired under price sup- 


tIncludes 691,014 bu. wheat, 743,286 bu. 
barley, 327,621 bu. corm and 4,065,610 bu. 
grain sorghums acquired under price support. 
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SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
om 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


? 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 





1209 Statler Bidg. 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 
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H 
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(CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR,.....GIBRALTAR FLOUR 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills, 
American Flours, Inc. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
| GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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IT'S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN . 





? Oldest Established Manufacturers af 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 








ren 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 











h\ SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 





‘ 





“=Z/ .\GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
= ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA .« 

Domestic & Export Offices 


~ MONTREAL « TORONTO « WINNIPEG © VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ““Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


























1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 








1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Duluth Board of * 


OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 











New York Rubber 
New York Coffee and Sugar 
New York Cotten Exchange 





Trade 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
Exchange 


Complete Facilities for Serving- a 
the Milling Industry 


Exchange 
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It is essential that your hard wheat flours bake 
consistently to your established standards. But 
improper diastatic treatment can spoil your 


methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour assures you 
of uniform quality and quantity of diastatic 
action. Selected wheat is malted in our own 
malt plant under automatically controlled at- 
mospheric conditions. DIABLEND is manu- 


1300 W. Carroll 





DIABLEND 


most careful wheat selection and milling. 





Top Quality 
MALTED WHEAT FLOUR 


factured to a standard level of maltose, milled 
so it is free flowing for accurate feeding. 





We will provide samples for experimental work 
in your own laboratory, or you may send to us 
samples of your untreated flours for analysis. 
Maltose or gassing power analyses in our labo- 
ratory are free to DIABLEND users. Ask for 
a sample and quotation of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 





LIMITED We offer 
our own 
Grain and perm a 
Feeds asia: tock MEAL 
Exporters TORONTO ELEVATORS 
TOSSHTS, CANAEA Toronto ie Canada 



















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 











EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” * “ROSELAND” « “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 








POLAR BEAR claims only to be 
as good a flour as you can buy... 
and as good all the 
time. Fifty years of 
milling integrity stand 
behind that statement. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





















Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 
most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 


CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 
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CONSUMPTION OF FLOUR 
SHOWS DROP IN BRAZIL 


LONDON — The consumption of 
flour in Brazil is showing a decline, 
partly because of its high cost and 
partly because corn and other sub- 
stitutes are now more freely avail- 
able in the interior of the country, 
according to S. C. Sheppard, chair- 
man of the Rio de Janeiro Flour 
Mills and Granaries, Ltd. 


The work of the firm during the 
past 12 months has been of a mixed 
character in that it has been. gov- 
erned by the two factors of con- 
trolled prices and the limited quan- 
tity of wheat available to the mills. 
For that reason the company has 
operated partly as miller and partly 
as flour importer. 


It has been a difficult task, Mr. 
Sheppard stated, and the mills have 
been idle for various periods due to 
the irregularity of the supplies of 
wheat. This has been caused on the 
one hand by the abnormal prices 
demanded for wheat by Argentina 
and on the other by the lack of dol- 
lars to enable supplies to be secured 
in the U.S. 


During the year under review, the 
Argentine 1947-48 wheat crop proved 
to be better than originally expected. 

Unfortunately, the 1948-49 crop 
has not only been damaged by drouth 
and late frosts but it would also be 
smaller owirig to the reduced area 
under cultivation; in consequence, 
Mr. Sheppard feared that the com- 
ing year’s imports from that country 
might be on a limited scale. 


Mr. Sheppard also revealed that 
home wheat production in the south- 
ern states of Brazil was developing 
substantially and he expected that 
the 1948-49 crop. now being harvested ° 
and upon which good reports had 
been received would be sufficient to 
meet a certain proportion of Brazil’s 
requirements. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR BEING BUILT 

BAXTER SPRINGS, KANSAS—A 
new elevator is being built for the 
P. K. Stauffer Grain Co., Baxter 
Springs, Kansas, to replace one 
which was destroyed .by fire last 
Oct. 1. Jones Bros. Construction Co., 
Joplin, Mo., is building the 20,000- 
bu. structure. 





SALINA, KANSAS 
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FULPRINT COTTON BAGS 
BUILD REPEAT SALES! 


Fulprint cotton flour and feed bags, with their 
popular, sought-after, re-use value for home 
sewing, dress up your product . . . dress the 
family that buys it. . . and keep repeat sales 
coming back to you. 


Gay, colorful, up-to-the-season prints catch the 
eye and hold the customer. Quality brings 
customers back for more of this thrifty, fash- 
ionable sewing material. 


Fulton’s band-label printed with your brand 
gives added display value and spot lights 
your brand . . . leaves the cloth ready for use 


when the label is easily soaked off. 
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FOR BAGS THAT SAY, 








BRANDS DESIGNED FOR EYE-APPEAL 


For the second look that sells, first make sure your 
bag is an eye-stopper. 


From the raw cotton to the finished bag, every 
operation in Fulton production is under one con- 
trol with one central responsibility . . . which 
assures you one top-standard of quality. 


Fulton know-how and show-how give your product 
the eye-appeal that makes it stand out in a crowd 
. . . give you a bag that tells a quality story. For 
a bag that displays your product so it won't be 
lost in the showroom shuffle . . . that sells your 
trade name and your product at the same time... 
Call for Fulton. 





CONVENIENT PLANTS FROM COAST TO COAST MAKE 
CALLING FOR FULTON EASY. 


Sullon BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta e St. Louis « Dallas « Kansas City (Kans.) ¢ Denver 
Minneapolis « New Orleans « Los Angeles « New York 



















Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘*Years Ahead’’ facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
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KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 





WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








JOHN E. E. KOERNER & CO. 


EXPORT 


~ FLOUR 


'P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





| 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


Flour Brokers 

















yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was _ 
ur 
















ESTABLISHED 1913 





thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 


manager for prominent 
mills for over 10 years. He is 











3 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


~ Bank & Gust Eom; 


INSURANCE CORPORATION STS }OTH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 









WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 


Cable Address: ‘“TronTopPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





































919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(OHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 

















H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Cable Address: *‘Dorrracn,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


> 


‘DULUTH 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
ronnicn FT_OQUR voussnc 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘“Ooventry,” London 


























THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ING’Sxcrion or ‘THe UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS Nese OFFICES 

Chicago Columbus ville Minneapolis 

St. Louis Portland Enid - Boeri i 
Gal New York Galveston 

Kansas City veston Chicago Portland Buffalo 

Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 

Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. ©. 











500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK Cable Address: “Famed,” London 
INTER- CONTINENTAL HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
GRAIN COMPANY GRAIN SEEDS, O1L, FEEDINGSTUSFS 
EXPORTERS a ae oe 


Flour— Grain—Feeds 
% Foronte, Canada 





Corys’ Buildings 
8750 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street 

68 Constitution Streets LEITH 











‘“*RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















DIXIE LILY 
A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Office 
933-35 Exchange -» Memphis, Tenn. 


-FLOUR 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K 
DENMARK 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: “‘Trofo,”” Copenhagen 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 





DUBLIN BELFAST 














Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N.Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New Ragland Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 

















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 





Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 
Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 
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PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


| 2, Qhapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








"JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““Marve.,”’ Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS : 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Drrtoma,”’ Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 














‘ N. Vy, Als: me Handel-en 
. Industrie > Mentechesey 
“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM - HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
- Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 














An out-of-state minister accepted 
a call to a church in a little Ken- 
tucky town noted for its ardent horse 
enthusiasts. One of the parishioners 
promptly invited him to offer prayers 
for Judge Jones, and the new preach- 
er heartily consented. 

Three weeks later the parishioners 
informed the minister that the pray- 
ers were no longer. needed. Somewhat 
taken aback, the minister inquired 
if Judge Jones had died. “No,” the 
parishioner replied. “Judge Jones 
came in and paid 8-to-1.” 


¢?¢ @ 

Daughter: Father, can my fiancé 
replace your business partner that 
died this morning? 

Dad: It’s all right with me—if you 
can arrange it with the undertaker. 


¢?¢ ¢ 

Father (calling the family doctor): 
Doctor, my son has cholera and the 
worst part of it is that he admits 
he caught it from kissing the maid. 

Doctor: Oh, well, young people will 
do thoughtless things. 

Father: But, doctor, to be quite 
frank, I kissed the maid myself. 

Doctor: That’s too bad. 

Father: And to make matters 
worse, since then I have kissed my 
wife every morning. I’m afraid that 
she also will . . 

Doctor (wildly) : 
we'll all have it! 


¢?¢ 

“And now, children,” inquired the 
Sunday school teacher, in a review 
of the day’s lesson, “who can tell 
me what we must do before we can 
expect forgiveness of sin?” 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
then little Wilbur made his logical 
contribution: “Well,” he said, “first 
we have got to sin.” 


¢? 
Angry Wife: Just suppose wives 
should go on strike? 
Calm Husband: Go right ahead. 
I’ve got a peach of a strike-breaker 


in mind. 
¢?¢¢ 

Out Arkansas way, a man took his 
dog and lantern for a coon hunt. As 
he crossed a railway right of way in 
an isolated area, a train came streak- 
ing down the track. The hunter 
waved his lantern frantically, and 
when he had stopped the train, asked 
the engineer: “You wanta buy a 
coon?” 

The engineer’s reply was unsuit- 
able for printing. 

“Well,” the man standing beside 
the coon dog drawled, without trace 
of resentment, “you needn’t of got 
so excited. I ain’t even caught the 


coon yet.” 
e¢¢?F 


A large woman and her meek little 
husband. stood before the judge in 
traffic court. ; 

. “What were you doing at the time 
of the accident?” asked the judge. 

The woman spoke up. “Your Hon- 
or, I was driving down Main Street, 
with my husband at the wheel... .” 


Oh, my _ gosh, 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
x 


LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
156 Wallace St., GLASGOW. Cc.5 
2 Constitution St., LEI 
lanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
nt Quay, ABERDEEN 
ees “Puitip,”’ Dundee 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 














STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘“‘Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


47-48 Damrak 











N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





. 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
S, Maatieves ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


(Postbox 196) 
Cable Address: “PriixconEn” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 











TARVO- MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘Tarvo,” Haarlem 
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Colorado Milling & Elevator Co....... 32 
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A time-tested axiom—certainly. 
And just as certainly with the con- 
stant attention of the N-A Flour 
Service Division you get time-tested 
products and service for prevention 
of flour treatment troubles. 

The N-A Serviceman represents 
an organization with over twenty- 
five years’ experience in Flour Proces- 


sing and on his frequent visits to your 


mill, his experience enables him to 
anticipate possible needs and troubles 
and take the necessary action. 
Whether it be maturing, bleach- 
ing, or enriching, the N-A Flour Serv- 
ice Division can easily apply its 
proven products to meet your stand- 
ards. The extensive laboratories, an 
integral part of the service, will 


gladly work with you and your con- 
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sultants to help solve any of your 
treatment problems. 

Call the nearest N-A Represen- 
tative today. Let him show you why 
the N-A Flour Service Division means 
not only the prevention of unneces- 
sary troubles, but also a smoother, 


better operation. 





Te mee 
DYOX 
for flour matunng 
NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 
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“PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


Know the ugliest words 
in the English language? 


Unfortunately, you know them all too well —those four- 
letter, five-letter, six-letter words that sell our democracy 
down the river. You hear them every day—the words so 


many Americans use to call a member of another race, an- 
other religion “inferior.” 


These ugly words deny what every good American believes: 
that all men are created equal .. . that everyone is endowed 
by his Creator with unalienable rights . . . that the stature 
of a man lies in his character and abilities. These words 
profess that the color of a man’s skin, the features he was 
born with, the church he chooses to go to, somehow make 
him a second-class citizen. 


Real Americans avoid using “hate” words, avoid thinking 
the thoughts they imply. Instead, these Americans make it 
a personal rule to: 1) Accept, or reject, people on their 
individual worth; 2) Avoid listening to, or spreading rumors 
against, a race or a religion; 3) Speak up, wherever they 
are, against prejudice, and work for understanding. THAT’S 
BEING AN AMERICAN! 








